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FOREWOKD 


Little further advance can be made m our interpretation of the 
Qur’an or of the life of Muhammad, until an exhaustive study has 
been made of the vocabulary of the Qur’an It is mterestmg to note 
how recent work at Islaimc ongms, such as that done by the late 
Professor Horovitz and his pupils at Frankfurt, and m the books of 
Tor Andrae and Karl Ahrens, has tended to run to a discussion of 
vocabulary The Qur’an is the first Arabic book, for though there 
was earlier poetry, it was not written down till much later, and some 
doubts have been raised as to the genumeness of what did get written 
down For the mterpretation of this first Arabic book, we have been 
content until recently to turn to the classical commentaries, but the 
tendency of the commentators is to mterpret the book m the light 
of the Arabic language of their own day, and with few exceptions 
their philological lucubrations are of more mterest for the study of 
the development of Muslim thought about the Qur’an, than they are 
for settling the meamng the words must have had for the Prophet 
and for those who listened to his utterances 

Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have a Glossary to the 
Qur’an comparable with the great Worierhucher we have to the Old 
and New Testaments, m which all the resources of philology, epigraphy, 
and textual cnticism will be utilized for a thorough mvestigation of 
the vocabulary of the Qur’an Meanwhile this present Essay attempts 
to make one small contribution to the subject by studying a number 
of the non Arabic elements m the Qur’amc vocabulary 

Emphasis has been placed m recent years on the too long forgotten 
fact that Arabia at the time of Muhammad was not isolated from the 
rest of the world, as Muslim authors would have us believe There 
was at that tune, as mdeed for long before, full and constant contact 
with the surroimdmg peoples of Syria, Persia, and Abyssinia, and 
through intercourse there was a natural mterchange of vocabulary 
Where the Arabs came m contact with higher religion and higher 
civihzation, they borrowed rehgious and cultural terms This fact 
was fully recognized by the earhest circle of Muslim exegetes, who 
show no hesitation m noting words as of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
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ongm Later, under the influence of the great divines, especially 
of ash Shafi'i, this was pushed into the background, and an orthodox 
doctnne was elaborated to the effect that the Qur’an was a unique 
production of the Arabic language The modem Mushm savant, 
indeed, is as a rule seriously distressed by any discussion of the foreign 
ongm of words m the Qur’an 

To the Western student the Jewish or Chnstian ongm of many 
of the technical terms m the Qur’an is obvious at the first glance, 
and a little investigation makes it possible to identify many others 
These identifications have been made by many scholars whose vork 
IS scattered m many periodicals m many languages The present 
Essay is an attempt to gather them up and present them in a form 
convenient for the study of mterested scholars both in the East and 
the West 

The Essay was originally written m 1926 , and m its origmal 
form was roughly four times the size of the present volume It would 
have been ideal to have published it m that form, but the publishing 
costs of such a work with full discussion and illustrative quotation, 
would have been prohibitive The essential thing was to place m the 
hands of students a list of these foreign words which are recognized 
as such by our modem scholarship, with an indication of their probable 
origin, and of the sources to which the student may turn for fuller 
discussion Our own discussion has therefore been cut down to the 
minimum consistent with mtelhgibihty The same reason has made 
it necessary to omit the Appendix, which consisted of the Arabic 
text, edited from two MSS m the Royal Library at Cairo, of as Suyuti’s 
al Muhadhdhah, which is the origmal treatise at the basis of his 
chapter on the foreign words m the Itqdn and of his tractate entitled 
al Mutauakhill 

In makmg a choice of such references to the old poets as remam, 
it was thought better to retam those used m the older works of reference 
which would be generally accessible to students, rather than make a 
display of learning by references to a host of more modern works 
dealing with the early poetry In the case of references to Iranian 
sources, however, the author, for lack of hbrary facihties, has been 
compelled to limit himself to the few texts, now somewhat antiquated 
which were available to him m Cairo 

No one is more conscious than the author of the limitations of 
his philological equipment for the task A work of this nature could 
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have been adequately treated only bv a Noldeke, \\ho8e intimate 
acquamtance with the hteratures of the Oriental languages involved, 
none of us m this generation can emulate With all its Imutations 
and imperfections, however, it is hoped that it may provide a founda 
tion from which other and better eqmpped scholars may proceed m the 
important task of investigation of the Qur anic vocabulary 

For reasons of general convenience the verse numbering of the 
Qur’an citations is throughout that of Flugel’s edition, not the Kufan 
verse numbering followed m the Egjqitian standard text 

The thanks of the author, as of all students interested m Oriental 
research, are due m a special manner to the kindness and generosity 
of H H the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, which have permitted the 
work to appear m the series published under his august patronage 


Cairo 

December 1937 


Arthur Jeffery 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the few distinct impressions gleaned from a first perusal of 
the bewildering confusion of the Qur’an, is that of the amount of 
material therein which is borrowed from the great rehgions that were 
active m Arabia at the time when the Qur’an was in process of forma 
tion From the fact that Muhammad was an Arab, brought up m the 
midst of Arabian paganism and praictismg its rites himself until well 
on into manhood,^ one would naturally have expected to find that 
Islam had its roots deep down in this old Arabian paganism It 
comes, therefore, as no little surprise, to find how little of the religious 
life of this Arabian paganism is reflected m the pages of the Qur’an 
The names of a few old deities ^ , odd details of certain pagan cere 
monies connected with rites of sacrifice and pilgrimage ® , a few deep 
rooted superstitions connected with Jinn, etc , and some fragments of 
old folk tales, ^ form practically all the traces one can discover therein 
of this ancient religion in the midst of whose devotees Muhammad 
was bom and bred It may be true, as Rudolph insists,® that in 
many passages of the Qur an the Islamic varmsh only thinly covers 
a heathen substratum, but even a cursory reading of the book makes 
it plain that Muhammad drew his inspiration not from the religious 
life and experiences of his own land and his own people, but from 
the great monotheistic religions which were pressing down into Arabia 
m his day ® Most of the personages who move through the pages of 
the Qur an, viz Ibrahim, Musa, Dawud, Sulaiman, Nuh, ‘Isa, are well 
known Biblical characters So also the place names — ^Babil, Rum, 
Madyan, Saba’, and many of the commonest religious terms — Shaitan, 
Tawrah, Injil, Sakina, Firdaus, Jahannam, are equally familiar to all 
who know the Jewish and Christian Scriptures So one is not surprised 

^ Convincing proof of this is found in the statement of the Prophet quoted in 
Yaqut Mu^am iii 664 to the effect that on a certain occasion he sacrificed a ewe to 
• Uzz& which he excuses on the ground that at that time he was lollowing the religion 
of his people 

* Sura liii, 19 20 Ixxi 22 23 

® 11 163 xxii 28-30 V 1-4 xxii 37 

* Such as those of Ad and Thamud 

® Ahhangigkeit 26, n 9 His reference here is to Suras cxiii cxiv m particular, 
but the statement is true of many passages elsewhere 

* J^bldeke Schwally ii 121 Buhl El ii, 1066 Ahrens MuhammeA aU Rel%gtoM 
sHfter 22 ff 
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at the judgment of some of the earlier mvestigators, such as Marracci, 
Prodromm^ i, 41 Ita ut Alcoranus sit mixtura trium legum, seu 
rehgionum, Hebraicae, Christianae, et Israehticae, additis paucis 
quisquiUis, quae e cerebro suo Mahumetus extraxit ” 

Closer exammation of the question reveals even further and more 
detailed correspondences than these which appear on the surface,^ and 
forces on one the conviction that not only the greater part of the 
religious vocabulary, but also most of the cultural vocabulary of the 
Qur’an is of non Arabic origin The investigation of the “ Frerad 
worter ” of the Qur an thus becomes a question 6f primary importance 
for the study of the origms of Islam, for as Hirschfeld remarks ‘ One 
of the principal difficulties before us is to ascertain whether an 
idea or expression was Muhammad s spiritual property or borrowed 
from elsewhere, how he learnt it and to what extent it was altered to 
suit his purposes ” ^ By tracing these words back to their sources wc 
are able to estimate to some extent the influences which were working 
upon Muhammad at various periods m his Mission, and by studying 
these religious terms in their native literature contemporary with 
Muhammad, we can sometimes understand more exactly what he 
himself means by the terms he uses in the Qur an 


Quite early in the history of Islam Muslims themselves were 
confronted with the perplexing problem of these foreign words, for it 
presented itself immediately they ^ere called upon to face the task of 
interpreting their Scripture With the death of the Prophet and the 
cuttmg off of the fountain of revelation, came the necessity of collecting 
the scattered fragments of this Eevelation and issuing them in book 
form ^ Then as the Qur’an thus collected became recognized as the 
ultimate source of both religion and law, there came the necessity of 
interpretation ^ The primary source of such interpretation was the 
immediate circle of the Prophet s Companions who were naturally 


^ \ tde Rudolph Abhangigkett dea Qorana ton Jud^nthum und ChriMenthum 1922 
and Ahrens Chriathchta tm Qoran 1930 

• I^ew Mesearches p 4 

^ The popular Muslim account of the collection is given m as Suyuti liq 1*^5 and 
in many other well known works e g Fthrtst 24 Ya qubi, Htatorta ii 152 Ibn 
ai Athir Chrontcon (ed Tomberg), u 279 in 86 See also Noldeke Schwally ii 1 1 fT 
and the criticism in Caetani Annul* vii pp 407-418 

* Goldaiher RxcMnngtn 55 £f 
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supposed to know best what the Prophet meant m many of his revela 
tions ^ , so the tendency grew m later days to trace back all explana 
tions to this circle, with the result that we frequently find various 
conflicting opinions traced back through different chains of authorities 
to the same person ^ 

Now it is conceivable that there may have been correct tradition 
from the Prophet himself in many cases as to the interpretation of some 
of the strange words that meet us m the Qur an, but if so, it is evident 
that this tradition was soon lost,^ for by the time the classical exegetes 
came to compile their works there was a bewildering entanglement 
of elaborate Imes of conflicting tradition as to the meaning of these 
words, all emanating from the same small circle of the Prophet s 
immediate Companions Numerous examples of this can be found 
on almost every page of the great Commentaries of at Tabari, al 
Baghawi, or ar Razi, but a typical case may be cited here m 
illustration 

Thrice m the Qur an ^ we find mention of a people called Sabians, 

LdJl, who with the Jews and Christians (i e the«^ll^l and 

the Magians, receive special recognition and favour Y tt as to the identity 
of these Sabians we find among the authorities the widest divergences 
Thus at-Tabari, m commentmg on ii, 59, tells us that some held that 
they were a comraumty without a religion, others said they were a 
monotheistic sect but without a Book or a Prophet others said they 
worshipped angels, and others that they were a community of the 

People of the Book who followed the Zabur ( j as the J ews followed 

the Taurah and the Christians the InjTl Later writers have a still 
greater variety of opinions about them, that they were star worshippers, 
descendants of the people of Noah, or some sect midway between 

^ Quite early we find popular opinion claiming that only the Companions or 
followersisf Companions were capable of giving correct interpretations of the diflicul 
ties of the Qur an 

* e g in commenting on I in xviii 8 at Tabari gives us lines of tradition all 
going back to Ibn Abbas to prove that Raqtm means a village a valley a writing 
or a mountain Thus we are forced to conclude either that Ibn Abbas is a very 
unsafe authority whose opinion on the meaning of important words varied consider 
ably at different times or that the lines of tradition are worthless 

® Lists of interpretations coming from the Prophet himself are given by some 
Tenters eg as Suyuti Itqan 918 ff (and see Goldziher Richtungen 64) but such 
have little value 

* 11 69 v 73 xxii 17 
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Jews and Christians, or between Jews and Magians — and m all these 
cases the chains of tradition go back, of course, to the immediate 
circle of the Prophet It would seem almost incredible that when the 
Qur’an grants special pnvilege and protection to four commumties 
as true behevers, no exact tradition as to the identity of one of these 
communities should have survived till the time when the Traditiomsts 
and Exegetes began their work of compilation The facts, however, 
are plain, and if so much uncertainty existed on so important a matter 
as the identity of a protected commumty, one can imagine how the 
case stands with regard to ummportant little details which are of 
profound interest to the philologist to day, but which, in the early 
days of Islam, had no doctrinal or political significance to bring them 
prominently before the attention of the Muslim savants 

The traditional account of the development of Qur amc exegesis,^ 
of which this problem of the foreign words forms a part, makes it 
begin with Ibn ‘Abbas, a cousin of the Prophet whom later writers 
consider to have been the greatest of all authorities on this subject ^ 

He IS called the j 1^2)1 the ^^orseaofQur amc science, the 

Li VI Rabbi of the Community, and many traditions give wonder 

ful accounts of his vast erudition and infallible scholarship ^ Modern 
scholarship, however, has not been abk to endorse this judgment,^ 
and looks with considerable suspicion on most traditions going back 
to Ibn ‘Abbas It would seem, however, that he had access to stores 
of information supplied by Jei^ish converts such as Ka‘b b Mati‘ ^ 
and Wahb b Munabbih,® so that frequently, although his ownmterpre 
tation of a word or verse may be of little value, the material he produces 

from these authorities with the phrase etc , may be of the 

first importance Tradition also credits Ibn ‘Abbas with founding a 

^ as Suyuti Itq 908 If gives an account of the earliest exegesis of the Qur an 
Goldziher Rtchtungen chaps i and ii 

* Ergilt als t)berniens( h des tafsir as Goldziher neath expresses it Rtchtungen 65 

* See an Nawavi 351-4 Ibn Hajars Isaba ii 802-813 (und Kamil 566-9 for 
examples of his authoritative explanation) 

* Siddiqi 12 13 treats him with more deference than is mented As illustrating 
the opinion of modern scholarship we may note the judgment ot three very different 
savants Buhl FJ i 20 Nbldeke Sketches p 108 Sacco Credenze p viii 

‘ Usually called Ka b al A^bar See an Nawawi 523 Ibn Hajar in 635-639 
El 11 582 

* See an Nawawi 619 
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School of Qur’anic Exegesis, and gives him several famous pupils, 
notable among whom were Mujahid,^ Iknma,’* Ibn Jubair,* ‘Ata’,* 
and Ibn Abi Eabah ^ It is probable that all these men had more or 
less contact w ith Ibn ‘Abbas, but it is hardly correct to think of them 
as pupils of his in this science or as carrying on his tradition as a 
School in the way we speak of the pupils of the great Jewish Doctors 
Any student of the Tafsir y, ill have noticed how much of the traditional 
exegesis is traced back to this group, much of it possibly quite correctly, 
and this is particularly true of the statements as to the foreign words in 
the Qur’an,® so that al Jawaliqi at the commencement of his Mu'arrab’^ 
can shield liimself behind their authority from any accusation of 
unorthodoxy 

It IS clear that in the earliest circle of exegetes it was fully recognize d 
and frankly admitted that there were numerous foreign words in the 
Qur an Only a little later, however, when the dogma of the eternal 
nature of the Quran was being elaborated, this was as strenuously 
denied, so that al Jawaliqi can quote on the other side the statement 
of Abu ‘Ubaida ® as given by al Hasan — I heard Abu ‘Ubaida say 
that whoever pretends that there is m the Qur an anything other than 
the Arabic tongue has made a serious charge against God, and he 
quoted the verse ‘Verily we have made it an Arabic Quran’ ” ® 
The question is discussed by many Muslim writers, and is excellently 
summarized by as Suyuti in the Introduction to his treatise Al Muhadh 
dhab, and further in chap xxxviii of his Itqdn (Calcutta ed , pp 314- 
326) The discussion is of sufficient interest to engage our attention here 

^ Mujahid b Jabr died in a d 719 at the age of 8^ See an Nawawi 640 adh 
Dhahabi i 14 

* He was a Berber slave of Ibn Abbas and died about A i) 723 at the ago of 80 
He is said to have travelled widely in Iraq Khorasan tgypt and S Arabia See 
an Nawa\M 431 \aqut Irshad ^ 62 ff adh Dhahabi i 14 

® Sa id Ibn Jubair died in A D 713 at the age of 49 Sec adh Dhahabi i 11 an 
Nawawi 278 

* A^a b Yasar died in A i) 713 an Nawa^i 424 adh Dhahabi i 13 

® b Abi Rabab died in a n 733 See an Nawawi 422 adh Dhahabi i 16 

® A glance at as Suyu^i s Mutawakkili will serve to show how large a proportion 
of the foreign words he treats are traced back to the authority of one or other of 
the members of this circle 

^ Fd Sachau p 4 quoted also by al Khafaji 3 ^\s’ Jb 

• Abu Ubaida Ma mar b al Muthanna the great Humanist of the reign of Harun 
ar Rashid who was of Judaeo Persian origin and a student of the rare words 
m Arabic See Fthrist 63 64 Ibn KhaUikan iii 388 al Anban TabaqcU al 
Ldaba 137 an Nawawi 748 Siddiqi Siudien 29 

• as Suyu^i Itq&n 315 gives the tradition a little differently 
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It appears that m the Schools a majority of authorities were 
agamst the existence of foreign words m the Qur’an “ The Imams 
differ,” says as-Suyuti {Itq, 314) “ as to the occurrence of foreign words 
m the Qur’an, but the majonty, among whom are the Imam ash 
Shafi‘i,^ and Ibn Jarir, ^ and Abu ‘Ubaida, and the Qacji Abu Bakr,^ 
and Ibn Faris,^ are agamst their occurrence therein ’ The funda 
mental argument of these authorities is that the Qur’an m many 
passages refers to itself as an Arabic Qur’an,® and they lay particular 

stress on the passage xli, 44 I ul Ji 






ill 4rL;i 


> 


' Now had we made it a 


foreign Qur’an they would have said — ^Why are its signs not made 
plam ^ Is it foreign and Arabic ^ ® The Qur an thus lays stress on 

the fact that this revelation has been sent down in a form 

which the Arabs will easily understand — ^ — and how. 


1 This 18 the great Jurist who died m ad 820 He seems to ha\e been 
particularly vehement in his denial of the existence of non Arabic elements in the 
Quran for as Suyuti says tilU J Ul ^UI jju- ju» {liq 315) 

* This IS at Tabari the well known commentator whoso full name was Abu Ja far 
Muhammad b Jarir at Tabari (a d 838-923) whom as Suyuti frequently quotes under 
the name Ibn Jarir The reference here is to his great Commentary in the Introduc 
tion to which he treats of this question of Fremdworter 

® This IS in all probability the Qadi Abu Bakr al Baqilani whose book jj 1 ^ 1 jiacpi 
as Suyuti mentions among his sources lor the compilation of the liqan cf Itq 14 
^ Abu 1 Husain Ahmad b Fans of Qazwm also verv frequently quoted by 
as Suyuti both in the Itqan and in the Muzhir as well as in his smaller works See 
Yaqut s Irshad ii 6 and for his works Fihnst 80 Hajji Khalifa 770 and Flugel 
Die grammatiachen Sthulen der Araher (Leipzig 1862) p 246 

^ 1)1^ xii 2 xxxix 29 xli 2 44 xlii 5 xliii 2 iiU xvi 

106 XXVI 195 xlvi 11 IjwC- xiii 37 

® Some points m this translation need a note First the is usually rendered 
as unless and the sentence left an unfinished one In Qur anic Arabic however 
y seems to be used frequently as a simple interrogative (cf ReckendorfF Syntax p 35 
Noldeke Neue BeUrage p 21) and Tab on this verse expressly takes it as meaning 
Ja As properly means signs that rendering has been left here though this 
18 one of the passages where it approaches very near its later sense of verses The 
concluding words are capable of many interpretations the usual being to contrast 
the clauses as Is it a foreign Qur an and they to whom it is sent Arabs ? or Is 
it a foreign Qur an and he who speaks an Arab ? 

^ zlui, 2 , XU, 2 etc 
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they ask, could the Arabs have been expected to understand it, 
were it sent down in a non Arabic tongue ^ ^ 

Others took a different line of argument, and claimed that the 
existence of foreign words m the Qur’an would be a reflection on the 
sufficiency of Arabic as a medium for the divme revelation The 
Qur an, said the theologians, is the final and most perfect of divine 
re\elation8, and Allah naturally chose to reveal the final revelation m 
the most perfect of all languages, so how can one pretend that Arabic 
was lacking m the necessary religious vocabulary, and that Allah 
had to borrow Nabataean or Persian or Syriac words to express His 
purpose as Suyuti {Itq, 315) quotes Ibn Fans as representative of this 
attitude ‘ Ibn Fans said that if there is therein anything from a 
language other than Arabic that would raise a suspicion that Arabic 
was imperfect as compared with other tongues, so that it had to come 
in a language they did not know ’ If asked to account for the fact 
that the early authorities had great difficulty m explaining certain 
words which they were forced to conclude must be of foreign origin, 
a thing which would hardly have been likely were they ordinary 
Arabic words, the advocates of this view reply that the Arabic language 
IS so rich and copious that it is practically beyond the powers of any 
ordinary mortal to encompass all its variety,^ so it is no wonder if 
certain words were strange to the interpreters In illustration of this 
they refer to a tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas was uncertain about the 

meanmg of the word until one day he overheard two desert Arabs 

quarrelling over a well, when suddenly one of them said L (, and 

immediately its meaning became clear ® If further asked how the 
Prophet could have known all these words, they quote the dictum of 

^ Dvofak reminds us {Fremdworter 5) that Muhetmmad himself used these words 
L)^ Lil^ t(f reply to the charge of his contemporaries that a foreigner instructed 
him (xvi 105 XXV 5 xliv 13) his argument being — what he hears from this 
foreigner is a foreign tongue whereas he himself understands only Arabic Yet the 
Qur an is Arabic which they understand perfectly so their charge is false for how 
could they understand the Qur an if it were composed of what he learned from this 
foreigner ’ This argument does not seem to have had much effect in convincing the 
Meccans to whom it was addressed (see Osborn Islam under the Arab^ 20 21) though 
later Muslim theologians regarded it as conclusive 

* So as Suyu^i Itq 315 ^ \x». ^ 

-all 

3 Vide Bai<J, on vi 14 
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ash Shafi‘i, ^ ^ 1 AJUb “ None but a Prophet thoroughly 

comprehends a language ” ^ 

The authority of the great philologers, however, carried much 
weight, and many were fain to admit that Ibn 'Abbas and his successors 
must have been right m stating that certain words were Abyssinian, 
or Persian, or Nabataean, and yet they were very unwillmg to grant 
that Arabic was thus confessedly imperfect 2 To meet the difficulty 
they came forward with the suggestion that these were odd cases of 
coincidence where Arabic and these other tongues happened to use 
the same word for the same thing, but which in the case of Arabic 
happened to be used for the first time in the Qur an This, curiously 
enough, is the position taken by at Tabari in his Tafbir,^ and is even 
seriously defended at the present day by the ultra orthodox in spite 
of the overwhelming weight of the probabilities against such a series 
of coincidences, not to speak of the defimte linguistic evidence of 
borrowing on the part of Arabic 

This line of argument was not ont which was likely to commend 
itself to many of the more instructed Muslim savants, so we are not 
surprised to find others taking up a more likely looking position and 
claiming that in cases where the two languages agree, it is the 
Abyssinian or Nabataean, or Syriac, or Persian which has borrowed 
from Arabic Since Arabic is the most perfect and richest of all 
languages, they argued, it is much more likely that the surrounding 
peoples would have borrowed vocabulary from the Arabs than that 
the Arabs took over words from them This, as SuyutI tells us, was the 


^ The reference is to ash Shah i s Rtwla (Cairo 1 112) p 13 See further on this 
point Dvofak Fremdti 10 with his references to Goldzihcr ZDMG xxvi 768 
There are several traditions as to Muhammad s cjreat linguistic attainments and he 
18 said to ha\e been particularly skilled in Ethiopic cf Coldziher op cit 770 
Perhaps the most curious of these traditions is that in Kanz ii 41 that the language 
of Ishmael was a lost tongue but that Gabriel came and instructed Muhammad 
therein 

* This jealousy for the perfection of their language is characteristically Oriental 
An interesting example of it from a Syriac writer will be found in Budge s Cave of 
Treamres 1928 p 132 

® Cairo ed of 1323 vol i pp 6-0 onwhichseeLothinZD3/G xxx^ 505 as Suyu^i 
Itq 315 summarized his view Said Ibn Jarir — What is handed do'wn from Ibn 
Abbas and others on the interpretation of words of the Qur an to the effect that 
they are Persian or Abyssinian or Nabataean etc only represents cases where there 
is coincidence among the languages so that the Arabs Persians and Abyssmians 
happen to use the same word There is an excellent example of this line of argument 
m as Sijistani 111 
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opinion of Shaidhala ‘‘ Said Abu’l Ma‘ali 'Azizi b ‘Abd al Malik, ^ 
these words are found in the Arabic language for it is the widest of 
languages and the most copious m vocabulary, so it is possible that it 
was the first to use these words which others then adopted ” ^ 

The swing of the pendulum in the opposite direction is represented 
at its furthest extreme by those who say that the very fact of the 
Qur an being m Arabic is a proof that it is not a Divine Book, for had 
it been a heavenly revelation it would have come down in one of the 
Holy tongues, i e Hebrew or Syriac Unfortunately, we know little 
about the supporters of this opinion, but the fact that at Tabari con 
siders it necessary to refute them would seem to show that they 
exercised no inconsiderable influence m certain circles Such an 
extreme position, however, was never likely to gam general acceptance, 
and the popular view among such as were constrained to admit the 
conclusions of the philologers as to the existence of foreign words m 
the Qur an, was that this was not strange m view of the fact that the 
Qur an is the final revelation The Qur an itself states that when a 
Prophet was sent to any people he preached m the language of that 
people so as to be understood by them Thus, e g we read m xiv, 4, 

have sent no Prophet save m the tongue of his own people that (his 
message) might be plain to them So it is obvious that the Qur an, 
being sent to the Arab people, must be m Arabic, but since it sums 
up and completes all previous revelations, it is only to be expected 
that technical terms of Hebrew and Syriac or other origin which 
were used in previous revelations should be included m this final 
revelation Moreover, as the Qur an is intended for all peoples one 
should not be surprised to find m it something from all languages,® a 

^ le Shaidhala whom aw Suyuti fiequeiitly quotes among his authorities xidt 
Itq n Mutaw 45 2 jtq 315 

3 at labari quotes in favour of this leioa the savant Abu Maisara at Tabi i al Jahl 
whom as Suyu^i Itq 316 also quotes adding that Sa id b Jubairand Wahb b Munab 
bih were of the same opinion and that Ibn an Naqib claimed that one of the 
of the Qur an distinguishing it above all other Scriptures is that while it was revealed 
in the tongue of the people to whom it was first sent it also contains much of the 
tongues of the three great Empires of Roum Persia and Abvssinia Dvofak i remdw 
11 12 points out that some Muslim writers have illustrated this point by taking 
the tradition of the seven to refer to seven different languages from whose 

vocabulary something is used in the Qur an Here however there is no question of 
languages but of different Arab dialects (cf as Suyufi Itq 110 Ibn al Athir 
Nihaya 1 250 261) so this is really irrelevant to the discussion 
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point which IS sometimes emphasized by a reference to the claim that 
the Qur’an contains all previous knowledge, and mformation about 
everything, which would not be true if it did not contain all 
languages^ Obviously all of all languages ^\as not contained, but 
what was sweetest, most pleasant, and most suitable ^ 

The most sensible statement on this whole question, however is that 
suggested by as Suyuti, Itq, 316, and expounded by ath Tha^ahbi ® m 
his Kitab al Jawdhr, i, 17 “In my opinion the truth of the matter 
IS this The Qur an is in plain Arabic containing no word which is 
not Arabic or which cannot be understood without the help of some 
other language For these (so called foreign) words belonged to the 
(language of the) ancient Arabs, in whose tongue the Qur’an was 
revealed, after they had had contact with other languages through 
commercial affairs and travel in Syria and Abyssinia, whereby the 
Arabs took over foreign words, altering some of them by dropping 
letters or lightening what was heavy m the foreign form Then they 
used these words m their poetry and conversation so that they became 
like pure Arabic and were used m literature and thus occur in the 
Qur an So if any Arab is ignorant about these words it is like his 
Ignorance of the genuine elements of some other dialect ]ust as Ibn 
‘Abbas did not know the meaning of Fdtir, etc Thus the truth is that 
these words were foreign, but the Arabs made use of them and 
\rabici7ed them, so from this point of view they are Arabic ^ As for 
at Tabari’s opinion that in these cases the two languages agree word 
for word, it is far fetched, for one of them is the original and the other 
a derivative as a rule, though we do not absolutely rule out coincidence 
in a few exceptional cases ” ^ 

If challenged as to how, on this view, the Qur an could be called J I ^ 

^ plain Arabic Qur an , its defenders reply with as Suyuti, ^ 
that the presence of a few foreign words therein no more makes it 

^ ah Suyuti Ifg 316 — an opinion which ib quoted also by il Khafaji 3 and 4 
See also lig 322 

2 As as Suyuti says ^ yjj U 1^1 j aJ d 

* This 18 not the famous philologer whose Ftqh al Lugha we shall have occasion 
toquotefrequently in the course of our work butaN African exegete Abd ar Rahman 
ath Tha alibi whose Tafsir was published in four volumes at Algiers in 1905 

* Soal Jawaliqi Mu arrab 5 says J ^^1 ^jU ^ u' 

a sentiment vhich is echoed by al Khafaji * Itq 316 
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non Arabic than the presence of many Arabic words in a Persian ode 

makes the ode non Persian In any case the reference of is 

to the Qur an as a whole, and not to individual words in it as Suyuti 
even finds one authority ^ who considered that the presence in the 

Qur an of such words as 3 jC^\ and ^ for fine silk brocade, 


andcH„**<w4 for precious spices, and ^ jl I, etc , for other 

articles of luxury and civilization, is a proof of the excellence of the 
Qur an, for the Qur an was to tell men of the best things and thus could 
not be bound down and limited by the rude civilization of the Arabs of 
the Jahiliyya Naturally the pre Islamic Arabs had not words for 
many things belonging to the higher stage of civilisation to which the 
Qur an was to lead them and it was only natural that the Qur an 
should use the new words that were necessary to describe the new 
excellences, words which indeed were not unknown to many of the 
Arabs of the Jahiliyya who had come into contact with the civilization 
of Persia and of Roum 

So as Suyuti concludes with al Jawaliqi and Ibn al Tauzi that both 
parties to the quarrel are right ^ The great philologers were right m 
claiming that there are foreign words m the Qur an, for m regard to 


origin these words are Persian or Syrian or Abyssinian But the 

Imam ash Shafih and his followers are also right, for since these words 
have been adopted into the Arabic language and pohshed by the 
tongues of the Arabs, thev are mdeed Arabic ^ So we can comfortably 


conclude — 1 jlS 




Turning now to the question of the languages from which these 
1 Itq 316 317 

* Itq 318 and al Tawaliqi Muarrab 5 The reference to Ibn alJauzi i8 doubtless 
to his Funun al Afnan which as buyufi often quotes cf It>q 13 and Mviaw 44 
^ Note as Suyuti s quotation on this point from Abu \j baid al Qasim b Sallam 
a quotation which is also given with slight verbal alterations in TA i 9 as from 
Abu Ubaida 
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borrowed words came, we find that as Suyuti,^ whose classification is the 
most complete that has come down to us, divides them in the Muta 
wakkiU into the following classes — 

(i) Words borrowed from Ethiopic (UXI jU) 


(u) Words borrowed from Persian (Aj-wjlfl)! 

(ill) Words borrowed from Greek J\ 

(iv) Words borrowed from Indian JLxil Ul) 

(v) Words borrowed from SyruG (A-j I j^\ aJIJI) 

(vi) Words borrowed from He blew Aalill) 

(vii) Words borrowed from Nab it k in iaJl U!l) 


(viii) Words borrow ed from Coptic ( A^ 

(i\) Words boirowed from Turkish ( if ;J1 <JSl' 

(x) Words borrowed from Negro (A^ A»\ll) 

(xi) Words borrowed from Berber (At J j^\ AiJiSP 

It is obvious at the first glance that much of this is mere guess 
work, and equally obvious that the philologers whom as Suyiiti ejuotes 
had frequently very little conception of the meaning of the linguistic 
terms they use It is necessary, therefore, to inquire a little more 
closely into what may have been meant by these terms and what may 
have been the possibilities of Arabic having drawn on any of these 
languages for religious and cultural vocabulary 

(i) Abyssinian — Philologically, Ethiopic, the ancient language of 
Abyssinia, is the most closely related to Arabic of all the Semitic 
tongues , Ethiopic and Arabic, with the languages of the S Arabian 

^ ISprenger s list Foreign Words Occurring in the Qoran in J xxi (18^2) 
pp 109-114 is taken from his MS of as Suyu^i s Al Muhadhdhab 
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inscriptions, being grouped together as South Semitic as opposed to 
the North Semitic group The modern Abyssinian languages, and 
particularly Amharic, have m some respects diverged very considerably 
from the ancient Ge’ez, but it was presumably this ancient language 
with which the Arabs were in contact in pre Islamic days and during 
Muhammad s lifetime These contacts, as a matter of fact, were 
fairly close For some time previous to the birth of Muhammad the 
southern portion of Arabia had been under Abyssinian rule,^ and 
tradition relates that Muhammad was born m the Year of the Elephant 
when Mecca was saved from the Abyssinian army which marched 
up under Abraha to destroy the city It is practically certain that 
there were trade relations between Abyssinia and Arabia at a much 
earlier period than the Axumite occupation of Yemen,^ and that 
friendly relations continued m spite of the Year of the Elephant is 
clear from the fact that Muhammad is said to have sent his persecuted 
followers to seek refuge m Abyssinia,^ and that the Meccan merchants 
employed a body of mercenary Aby«smian troops * 

That Muhammad himself had personal eontaet witli people who 

spoke AJiXl jU seems to be indicate cl from the fac t that tradition 

tells us that his first nurse was an Abyssinian woman, Urnm Aiman,** 
that the man he chose as first Mucz/in m Islam was Bilal al Habashi, 
and the tradition already noted that the Prophet was particularly 
skilled m the Ethiopie language ® 

Abyssinian slaves appear to have been not uncommon m Mecca 
after the rout of the famous army of the Elephant,"^ and it would not 
have been difficult for Muhammad in his boyhood to have learned 
many words of religious significance from such sources® It must 

^ at Tabari Anvales i 92b ff Ibn Hisham 25 ff al Maw udi Miirnj iii 157 
and see particularly Noldeke s Samnidev 186 ff 
^ El 1 119 and I ammens Ja Mecque 281 ff 

3 This was m A T) 616 and is known as the >irst Hijra cf at Tabari Avnahs i 
1181 D\ofak Fremdw 25 would derive some of the Ethiopic elements in the Qur an 
from the two Abyssinian migrations but this is hardly likely 

* Lammens I ts Ahabish in JA ser vol viii 1916 p 425 ff 
® A.bu 1 Fida Vita Mohammedis p 2 an Nawawi 756 

® Injra p 8 al Khafaji 111 under gives an example of the Prophets 
use of Ethiopic 

’ Azraki p 97 See also Essay I in I ammens L Arabie occidentale avant I Hegire 
Beyrouth 1928 

® Sprenger Moh wnd der Koran p 54 suggests that the mentor referred to in 
8ura xvi 105 xxv 5 6 may have been an Abyssiman 
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also he home m mind that durmg the Axurmte occupation of S Arabia 
many Ethiopic words of cultural significance may have come mto 
current use m Arabia through commercial and political intercourse ^ 
(u) Persian — The contacts between Arabia and the Sasanian 
Empire of Persia were very close m the period immediately preceding 
Islam The Arab Kmgdom centrmg m al-Hira on the Euphrates had 
long been under Persian mfiuence and was a prime centre for the 
diffusion of Iraman culture among the Arabs, ^ and in the titanic 
struggle between the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires, where al Hira 
had been set against the kmgdom of Ghassan, other Arab tribes 
became involved and naturally came under the cultural influence of 
Persia ® The court of the Lakhmids at al Hira was in pre Islamic times 
a famous centre of literary activity The Christian poet Adi b Zaid 
lived long at this court, as did the almost Christian al A sha, and 
their poems are full of Persian words ^ Other poets also, such as 
Tarafa and his uncle Mutalammis, Al Harith b Hilliza, ‘Amr b 
Kulthum, etc , had more or less connection with al Hira,^ while in 
some accounts we find ‘Abid b al Abras and others there There is 
some evidence to suggest that it was from al Hira that the art of 
writing spread to the rest of the Arabian peninsula ® But not only 
along the Mesopotamian area was Persian influence felt It was i 
Persian general and Persian influence which overthrew the Abyssinian 
suzerainty in S Arabia during Muhammad s lifetime,'^ and there is 
even a suspicion of Persian influence in Mecca itself How far Persian 
cultural influence penetrated the peninsula we have little means of 
telling but it will be remembered that one of Muhammad s rivals was 


' It haa been noted by more than one scholar that th( terms (onnected with sea 
faring and seaborne trade seem to be greatly influenced by hthiopir Aiidrae 
I rs'pnmjq 15 speaking of this Axuraite occupation says Mit den neuen Herr 
sehern kamen aber sicher auch Geistliche heruber und wir durfen annehmen dass 
eine grosse Zahl der dthiopischen Lehnworter als Bezeichnung fur kultische und 
religiose Dinge die uns im Koran begegnen wahrend dieser Penode ihren Weg in 
den arabischen Sprachschatz gefunden haben 

* Rothstein Die DynaaUe der Lakhmtden m al Hira pasnm and Siddiqi 76 

3 We even hear of Arabs in that region becoming Zoroastrians vide note on jl— 1 
in Siddiqi 79 

* Ibn Qutaiba Shir 136 f Siddiqi 82 ff gives examples fiom other poets 
showing how great was the Persian influence on the poetry of that period 

* Nicholson Literary Hiatoiy p 107 and Shanqi^i s introduction to the J/w 
Cairo 1338 

® Rothstein T aVimiden 27 

’ at Taban Annalea i 948 If Ibn Hisham 41-6 Hamza Annales 139 and 
see Spiegel, Eraniache AUertumakunAe in, 464 
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an Natjr b al Harith, who frequently drew away the Prophet s 
audiences by his tales of Eustam and Isfandiyar ^ 

By the Muslim writers obviously mean the later Persian 

language which was known to them when Persia had long been an 
important part of the Islamic Empire, but the language which would 
have been known m Arabia m pre Islamic times, the language with 
which Muhammad himself may have come m contact, was Pahlavi, 
the official language of the Sasanian Empire (a d 226-640) ® This 
Pahlavi was a curious language whose written form was strangely 
compounded with Semitic elements, but which in its spoken form 
doubtless represented a more archaic form of the Persian we find m 
the later Muslim literature of Persia, though with a greater admixture 
of Semitic words 

The fact that tlie pre Islamic and early Muslim contacts with 
Persia were with a people using Middle and not Modern Persian has 
frequently been forgotten by Oriental investigators into the foreign 
elements m Arabic Thus Addai Slier on p 4 of the Introduction to 

his study ^ in detailing the changes 

which Persian ^\ords have undergone in passing into Arabic, complains 


that the Arabs frequently added a ^ or a ^ at the end of words, e g 
they wrote j y>' or j y>’ for the Persian y , and ^ y 

or y ji for the Persian In such cases, of course , the Arabic 


^or L? represents the Pahlavi suffix ^ I which in Modern Persian 
becomes ^ after a short vowel but is dropped after a long vowel ^ as 
m y beside Arm from Phlv A good example 

^ IbnHisham 235 236 and see Blochct in xl 20 ff adr is supposed to be 
the person referred to in Sura xxxi 5 

* Or Middle Persian as the philologists prefer to call it see Salemann m Geiger 

and Kuhn s i and Noldeke 7um Mittelpersischen mWZKM xvi 1-12 

* Haug Essay on the Pahlavi Language p 33 in PPOl Herzteld I ssav on 
Pahlavi mPatkuh pp 52-73 

* Vide Haug Essay on Pahlavi p 117 and Blochet in Reiue Shnitique iv 267 
Note Bur 1 arabisation des mots persans 
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of this occurs in the Qur’an in the word <3 where the Persian 

word IS d and the Arabic 3 and Persian 6 represent a Pahlavi 

3 which appears again very clearly m the Syriac and 

Armenian which are borrowed from the same Pahlavi word 

It is unfortunate that the Middle Persian literature which has 
survived to our own time has survived only in late copies, but we have 
every reason to believe, as in the similar case of the Hebrew codices 
of the 0 T , that the MSS in our hands represent the genuine ancient 
books very faithfully What is even more unfortunate is that so 
little of the Pahlavi literature has come do^\n to us It ^Mll be noticed 
in any treatment of the Persian element iil early Arabic that there 
are many cases where there can be little doubt that we are dealing 
with words borrowed from an Irani in source but where the only 
form which can be quoted in (omparison is from Modern Persian 
the older form from which the word would have been derived not 
having survived m the remnants of the Pahlavi literature which have 
conic down to our day ^ 

as Suyuii sometimes refers to Persian b) the dehnite title 

and sometimes by the more indefinite which like 4--%^ he also 

frecpiently uses as meaning nothing more than fonupi There is no 
ground, however, for thinking that any distinction of dialect is meant 
to be indicated b) the varving use of these terms 


(ill) (h((k — as Suvuti use s two terms for Greek in his discussion of 
the foicign words vi/ and t Thus in discussing the word 

in Itq 321, he tells us that Shaidhala said it was whereas 

on the same page in connection w ith the w ord he quotes Shaidhala 

agamas saying that the word was I Dvorak, Fmndw,20, thinks 
that a distinction is being made here between ancient and medieval 


It IS possible that a fuller acquaintance \Mth Pahlavi ^ould enable us to explain 
a number of strange terms in the Qur an for \ihich at present we ha\e no solution 
* See the discussion on the use of these terms in DvoMk, Fremdw 20 21 
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Greek, and that when the word is used we are to understand 

the ancient Classical Greek, whereas m contradistinction to this 
stands for Byzantine Greek When, however, we come to examine 

the words which are said by as Suyuti s authorities to be either j 

or L we find that those authorities have no understanding whatever 

of the matter and it seems in the last degree unlikely that any of 
them would have known the distinction between the two forms of 
Greek ^ 

4ny direct contact with the Greek language at the tunc of Muham 
mad or the period immediately preceding his birth, would necessarily 
have been with Byzantine Greek At that time Byzantine influence 
was supreme m Syria and Palestine, and the Arab confederacy of 
Ghassan which acted as a buffer state between the Byzantine Empire 
and the desert tribes, and was used as an offset to the Persian influence 
at al Hira, was a channel whereby By/antme influence touched the 
Arabs at many points ^ Intercourse with Constantinople was constant, 
and both the pre Islamic poet Irnru ul Qais ^ and the Hanif Uthman 
b al Huwainth ^ are said to have visited the Byzantine court Contact 
with Christian communities m Syria which used the Greek language 
was a channel for the introduction of Greek words, and some trade 
words may have come as a result of Greek commercial ventures along 
the Red Sea littoral, as we learn from the Penplm Mans Eryihrati ® 
that Arab captains and crews were employed m this trade 

Byzantine Greek as a spoken language was doubtless widely spread 
in Palestine and Syria at the time, and the presumption is that it 
would be not unfamiliar to many Arabs connected more or less closely 


^ But see Tahiz Three Essays ed Finkel pp 16 17 

2 Noldeke Ghassanuchen JfUrstev p 12 if Note also the Gntk words occurring 
in the Nabataean inscriptions eg D31D1X= 

Kp''B3pO = avyKXrjTiKos rTD*1Dn== “'ll which see Cook 

Glossary) and the number of Greek words in the Palestinian Talmud (of S Krauss 
Onechische und lateini^che Lehnworter im Talmiul Berlin 1899) 

® Ruckert Amrilkats der Dichter und Konig 94 if Shanqi^i p 9 Nicholson 
Literary History 104 

* Ibn Hisham 144 and see Caetani Annali i p 190 

® Thus there is reason to believe that the Ar ctlb is from oXkiov cf Vollers 

in ZDMO h 300 325 

® In C Muller Oeogr Grace Min i 271 
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With the Ghassanid confederacy Epigraphical remains collected by 
de Vogu6 ^ and others, show many bi Imgual inscriptions from N Arabia 
in which one of the languages is Greek, so we cannot absolutely rule 
out the possibility that Greek words may have been borrowed directly 
into Arabic m the pre Islamic period, as they undoubtedly were later, ^ 
but the Greek words in the Qur an seem nevertheless with few exctp 
tions to have come into Arabic through Syriac ^ 

(iv) Indian It is somewhat difficult at times to decide what the philo 

logers meant by West Syrian ecclesiastical writers both 

m the pre Islamic and early Islamic period commonly use the word 0,J01 
for South Arabia and Ethiopia, and generally means Ethiopian 

even m the oldest literature ^ Thus m the famous passage, Jer xiii 23 
‘ ‘ Can the Ethiopian change his skin oi the leopard change his spots, we 
find V^O^JOI used to translate the Hebrew ‘’ETID (LXX ’AiffLOxj/) 
and m the writings of Dionysius of Tell Mahre, ® and Mic h xel the Syrian, 
we find the S Arabian and Abyssinian area c died India ® It was not 
only the Syriac writers, however, who made this confusion Epiphanius 
in the fourth century details the nme kingdoms of India ® and his 
mention among them of the Ilomintai and AznmiUu makes it 
obvious that he is referring to the Ethiopian Kingdom So/onien ^ 
and Socrates,^^ in their accounts of the mission of Frumentius to 
convert the people of this Kingdom, speak of them as rihv rSyv 

evdorepco, and so the term passed to the Latin writers and from them 
to the geographers of the Middle Ages It is thus probable that m 

early Arabic referred to the language of S Arabi x 

* La Syrte centrale 1868-1877 

* eg ix-jJ = ^oyo0€Tr^s the Chancellor of the Byzantine Court ((f cle Groeje Clos9ari/ 

p 349) Kavbir}XaiTTris from KavSriXa and aTiroi (I)ozv SuppUment ii 410) 

— tn-t^apior a sacerdotal robe (Dozy Supplement i 21) 

® Dvorak Fremdw 26 agrees * PSm sub voc 

' oiAlikaa 1,1010 oioa!^ borJoi )]> ,ulo 

® In Assemani Btbl Or i 359 ff ^ hd Chabot u 183 ff 

® Mingana Bylands Library Bulletin \ 446 gives quotations from other less 
known writers 

* Ld Dindorf iv 179 180 in the tractate Libri de XIl Gemmty 
1 e the- Opripirai of Haer Iw i 83 

1 e the Afiopirai of Haer Ixvi 83 ** p(>^i ^ g 24 

'• Hist EccJ 1 § 19 See also Ehilostorgms ii 6 

See Yules Marco Polo (ed Coniier) ii 431 ff and Noldeke ^asaniden 222 n 
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This S Arabian language, or language group, as revealed to us 
from the inscriptions of the Mmaean, Sabaean, Himyaritic, and other 
kingdoms, belongs to the S Semitic group, and is closely related to 
Ethiopic, the classical language of Abyssinia The latest inscriptions 
in the language date from a d 550 and the language would seorn 
to have been supplanted by Arabic as a spoken language in those 
regions,^ e\en befoie the time of Muhammad, though the survival 
to the present day of the Mahri and Soqotn ^ dialects would seem to 
indicate that in odd corners this old language might have survived 
until quite a late period With the break up of the S Arabian kingdom 
tribes of these peoples migrated to other areas of Arabia, so that at 
the commencement of the Islamic period we find them widely scattered 
o\ er the peninsula ^ Though when we meet them there they are 
using the N Arabian dialects of the tribes among whom they dwelt, ^ 
there can be no doubt that words of S Arabian origin could have 
found their way into Arabic from these scattered communities 

When we examine the words which the philologers class as Indian,'^ 
we find, however, that none of them are real S Arabian words They 
are merely words which the early authorities could not explain, and 

had to refer to some remote origm, and so for them might quite 

well have meant the distant land of India, with which the Muslim 
conquests in the Bast had made them vaguely familiar 

(v) byriac — This is undoubtedly the most copious source of 
Qur anic borrowings Syriac, which still survives to day as a 
liturgical language and as the dialect of a few communities of Oriental 
Christians m Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, was at that time the 
spoken language of those Christian communities best known to the 
Arabs ® How widely Syriac was spoken at the time of Muhammad 

^ Nicholson L%terary History p 6 
Cf D H 'Muller Die Mehri und Soqotn SpracJie Witn 1902-6 
® Vide Blau Die Wanderung dcr sabaischen Volkerstanimt ZD MO x\ii 
(1868) p 654 ff 

* This fact has been forgotten bv Taha Husein in his essay on the ]jre Islamic 
poetry where he argues against the genuineness of some of the old poetry on the 
ground that while the poet was of a South Arabian tribe his language is North Arabic 
and not one of the South Arabian dialects 
® Cf the list in as buyuti Mutan 61 52 

® hor the purposes of this Rssay Syriac — Christian Aramaic and thus includes 
th( Christian Palestinian dialect and the Aramaic dialect of the Christian population 
of N Syria as well as the Classical Syriac dialect of Edessa which is the one best 
known to us from the literature and commonly usurps to itself the title of Syriac 
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m the area now known as Syria, is difficult to determine, but it seems 
fairly certain that while Greek was the dominant literary language m 
the region at that period the common people of native origin generally 
spoke Syriac South of Syria, however, we find that the so called 
Christian Palestinian dialect was more or less in literary use down to 
the eleventh century,^ while in the fifth and sixth centuries it was m 
such common use there and of such importance as to warrant a special 
translation of the Scriptures and Church manuals into the dialect ^ 
It was in Mesopotamia, however, that Syriac was m widest use as a 
literary and as a"^ colloquial language It was from this area that 
Aramaic made such a profound impress on the Middle Persian 1 inguage 
and literature,^ and there can be no doubt that from the Syriac used 
by the Christian portion of the community of al Hira and tlie surround 
mg districts came the major portion of Syriac influence upon Arabic 

It will be remembered that it was m this area that one of the 
earliest forms of Arabic script, the Kiific, was invented, based apparently 
on a modification of the Syriac script,^ and it was from the same arci 
that the system of vowel pointing m Arabic was developed from the 
old Nestorian system ^ Here also m the court of the kings of al Hira 
the Christian Ibadites Hid the foundation of Arabic literature ^ and 
it was in this area that Arab tribes such as Tamlm and Taghlib and 
Quda a seem first to have come under Christian mfluenct,^ so tint 
from here, along the trade routes, streams of (liristian culture spre id 
throughout Arabia * 

We are still m need of a critical discussion of the spread of 
Christianity m Arabia,® but one fact seems certain, namely that such 
Christianity as was known among the Arabs m pro Islamic times was 


^ The daU uhtn the scribe Abud copied the Fjectioiiary published by Fnzzo 
Ftmi-qelanmn nitro^olymita7ium Verona 1861 

* Noldeke ZDMO xxii 525 ^ives this as the date of the version Since about 
A i> 700 (Schulthess Gramwattk p 7) the language has been superseded as a colloquial 
by Arabic and there arc Arabicisms to be met with in the MSS ^^h^cll vere ^vntten 
by Arabic speaking monks cf Noldeke loc cit p 523 n 

* See Hang in PPOl and Essay p 81 and Salemann in C eiger and Kuhn s 
Qnaidrtas i 260 

* Rothstein Lakhrmdert 27 Moritz in F/ i 383 

* Moritz in hi i 384 

® Nicholson Literary History 138 

’ Cheikho Nasrantya see Index under these names 

® Nicholson op cit 39 

* The discussion was begun by Wright Early Christianity in Arabia 1855 and 
continued though in an uncritical way by Cheikho in his \cutraniya The latest 
and best discussion though by no means complete is in Andrae s brsprung 1926 
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largely of the Syrian type, whether Jacobite or Nestorian In the 
kingdom of Ghassan the dominant party appears to have been Mono 
physite,^ though some, under Byzantine influence, became Melkite ^ 
In al Hira also many important Christian families would seem to have 
been Monophysite, if we can believe the accounts of the mission of 
Simeon of Both Arsham,® though the predominant party there was 
Nestorian ^ The Christian community m S Arabia at Najran, which 
was perhaps the oldest Christian community m Arabia,*' and whose 
persecution by the Jewish king Dhu Nawas is mentioned m the Qur’an ® 
appears to have been a mixed community There is no doubt that 
many of them were Nestorians,’ while others as clearly were Mono 
physites more or less related to the Monophysite Church of Abyssinia ® 
Vocabulary of Syriac origin was already coming into use m Arabia 
m pre Islamic times The court of al Hira was a rendezvous of the 
poets and litterateurs of the day and many of the pre Islamic poets, 
such as Imru ul Qais Mutalammis and Adi b Zaid, were Christians 
Th(ir poetry, naturally, was impregnated with Christian words and 
ideas, but even m the extant poetry of such non Christians as an 
Nabigha and al A sha ^ who spent much time at al Hira, we find the 
same stiong influences of Syriin Christianity^® The trade routes 
again were channels whereby S}riac vocabulary entered Arable The 
w me trade e g , was largely m the hands of these Christians, and so 


^ Noldekt C has'famschen ilrsten pp 20 21 * Andrac Urspruvg 31 

Seo Lives of the Fastern Saints by John of ^ phesus in Patr Orient xvii 
p 140 Ihose convertR of Simeon arc said to have been brought baek to the orthodox 
fdith by the preaching of Maraba (labourt Le ( hristianisme iUins IFwptre perne 
p 101) Assemani Bibl Or in 2 606 mentions Monophysite Bishops of al Hira 

* Andrae I rspruvg 25 Lammens in IlO( i\ 32 if 

^ Set the long account of them in Andrae Vrsprung 7-24 

^ Sura Ixxw 4 ff It is only fair however to state that Western scholars are 
not unanimous in accepting this as a reference to tht persecution of Najran though 
the weight of probability is strongly in its favour 

’ ( f the Histoire Nestoricnne in Patr Orient v 330 ff 

® Littmann Deutsche ^ksum t xpedition i 50 

* Ihere is a tradition that an Nabigha was a Christian on the strength of which 
Cheikho includes him among the Christian Arab poets but Nicholson [Literary 
Fli^ttory 123) rightly rejects the tradition as without authority Al A sha also is 
frequently claimed as a Christian and is included by Cheikho in his collection but 
see Nicholson p 124 

Wellhausen Eeste 234 L>all Ancient Arabian Poetry pp 02 and 119 \on 
Kremer in W Wien (1881) vol xcviii 555 ff 

Jacob AUarabi^ches Beduinenleben 99 has an interesting note hereon referring 
to Aghani mii 79 cf Wellhausen Reate 231 

“ Though Jews also engaged in the trade cf Goldziher ZDMQ xlvi 185 
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we find that most of the early Arabic terms m connection with this 
trade arc of Syriac origin ^ 

There were slight differences m pronunciation between the Jacobites 
and the Nestorians, and Mmgana notes that the vowellmg of the 
proper names m the Qur’an seems to follow the Nestorian pronuncia 
tion rather than the other, ^ though m many cases, as we shall see, 
the Qur’amc forms approximate most closely to those found in the 
Christian Palestinian dialect 

It IS possible that certain of the Syriac words we find in the Qur an 
were introduced by Muhammad himself That he had personal contact 
with Christians of the Syrian Church is definitely stated in the Traditions 
We read that he went m early life on trading journeys to Syria with 
the caravans of the Quraish,^ and there is an account of how on one 
occasion he listened to a sermon by Quss, Bishop of Najran,^ at the 
festival of Ukaz near Mecca Earlier Christian writers suggested 
that his mentor was a monk named Sergius ® and the legends of Nestor 
and Bahira ’ at least show that there was an early recognition of the 
fact that Muhammad was at one time in more or less close contact 
with Christians associated with the Syrian Church ** 


* Hothstcin ] akhnnlui p 26 

Syriao Influmre 83 as Siiyuti oii(( {Jig 123) quotes a word as lx injr from 
the Hauranic dialect by wliuh ho apparently nuaiis Home dialect of Syriac 
® at Tabari innnhs i 1123 Ibn Sad I i 75 ff Ibn Hisham 115 ff il 
Mas udi Murvj iv 132 152 Sprenc;er Mohammed uvd der Koran p 6 sees in Sura 
wwii 137 a recollection of his having passed the Dead St a on one of these journeys 
^ That ho was Bishop ot Najran wo learn from 7 4 viii 58 1 rom il Baihaqi s 

Mahami 351 ff we would gather that ht was ratht r an Arab soothsayer iiul fortune 
teller 

Jahiz Bat/an i ID) Khi^ana i 268 On Quss sic Sprciiger J eben i 102 ff 
and Andrae t isprumj 202 ff 

® \1 Kindi Hi^ala p 76 and tht Byzantine writers eg Sc ns if/evhappas 
oiofian Sfpyios 8a>8 George Phrantzes (ed Niebuhr p 29 >) It is doubtful A^hether 
Sergius and Bahira aie different personages 

’ atTabaii Annalc^ i 1124 Ibn Ba d i i 76 al Mas udi Murvj i\ 1)3 On 
these legends see Hirsehfeld '\cw Kese^rcheft 22 ff Gottheil ZA xiii 189 ff 
Sprtnger Leben^ i 178 ff ii 381 ff Caetani 4.nmh i 136 169 Noldeke ZDMG 
\ii 699 If 

* Nestor is obviously connected with Nestonanism (cf ^Q^SIS) anei Buhaira or 

Batura is the Syr €kX€ktos (Noldeke ZDMQ xii 704 n ) commonly used 

of monks (Nau Expansion nestonenne p 215) though Hirsehfeld p 23 argues that 
it 18 a Jewish word I oth ZDM( x\x\ 620 ff* suggests that some of MuWmmad s 
material may have come from one Suhaib a Greek from the region ot Mosul The 
question as to whether Muhammad could have had a Scripture teacher has been 
discussed bv the present writer in an essay in the volume From the Pgramid<i to 
Paul <New York, J935) pp 95-118 
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It goes without saying that not all the words which as Suyuti s 
authorities class under the terni are of Syriac origin Gold 


ziher has pointed out ^ that was frequently used by Muslim 

writers for anything ancient, time honoured and consequently little 
understood, and he quotes a line from Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, who in his 


'lq(l al Farid, speaking of a notoriously bad copyist, says 


bl 


1)0 I 

be Syriac ” 






if he copied a book twice twould 
Dvorak ^ also refers to a common Turkish phrase quoted 


byVambery ( 3 ^ I j y “ Is it perhaps Syriac ^ 

We could not understand it,” somewhat as we say. It was all Greek 


to me ” It IS thus clear that in the writings of the Muslim 

exegetes may frequently have meant nothing more than that a word 
was of the old learned tongues and so more or less unintelligible to 
the ordinary person 

(vi) Hebrew — We learn from the Muslim historians that Tews 
were prominent in the pre Islamic community at Madina,^ and that 
there were in fact three considerable tribes of Jews in that area, the 
Banu Qainuqa^, Banu Quraiza, and Banu Najir,^ who were proprietors 
of lands and plintations of palm trees, and who exercised no little 
influence on the Arabs around them ^ There were also many Jewish 
tradesmen m the city who are said to have been particularly skilled 
as jewellers and armourers ® We learn ilso of communities at al ‘Ala ’ 
(the ancient Dedan), Taima,® Khaibar,*^ and Fadak,^® in North Arabia, 


C \xvi 774 ^ Fremdivorter 22 n 

® IbnHisham 351 it Jab in AnnaJpH i 1359 ft F or a discussion of their position 
and influence there see Hirschfeld MEJ vii 167 ff 1 eszynsky Dte Juden in 
Arabien 1910 and Wensinck De Joden le Medina Leiden 1908 

* We harn also of a tribe Banu Hadal (or Handal or Bahdal) cf Yaqut Mu jam 
i\ 462 and see Hirsi hfeld BEJ vii 169 ff The Aghani also mentions other smaller 
tribes or families 
^ Aghani xix 94 

® Cf Hirschfeld op cit Wcllhauscn Beate 230 Caetani Annali i 386 
’ Rudolph Abhangigkeit p 1 

® Shammakh Diian ed Shanqit-i p 26 Yaqut Mu jam i 907 
“ Yaqut Mu jam ii 504 ff 

Yaqut Mu jam iii, 856, 857 , Abu Da ud, Eunan, xix, 26 
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and doubtless they were known in many other areas from which, 
however, no evidence of their presence has survived We have no 
evidence as to when they arrived in N Arabia, but it was possibly 
at an early period ^ Arabian legend places their first settlements there 
in the time of Moses and Aaron ^ Acts ii, 11, would seem to indicate 
that there vere settlements of them there at the commencement of 
the Christian era, and m the Mishna (Shabb vi, 6) ^ we have fairly 
reliable evidence of early settlements m that area ^ It has been 
frequently suggested that the destruction of Jerusalem in ad 70 
drove many Jewish families to seek refuge in N Arabia, and thus 
added to the importance of the communities already settled there ® 
There were Jewish settlements also m S Arabia ® Whether they 
were founded by Jews who had followed the spice road from N Arabia ’ 
or by traders who had crossed from Egypt or Abyssinia,® it is impossible 
now to say Perhaps there were communities there from both these 
centres of trade That they exercised no little religious influence 
there is indicated both by the Jewish imprint on many of the S 
Arabian religious inscriptions,® and by the fact that we have very 
consistent tradition as to the conversion of one of the Himyaritc kings 
to Judaism^® It was the persecution of the Christian communities 
by this proselyte Dhu Nawas, or Masruq, which was said to have led 
to the Axumite invasion and occupation of S Arabia 

The polemic of the Qur an itself is sufficient evidence of the import 
ance of the Jews as a religious body m the community to which 
Muliammad addressed his message As, however, these Arabian 
Jews all bear Arab names, are organized in tribes on the Arab fashion, 
and, when we meet them in the literature, act and talk like genuine 
\rab8 some have thought that they were not real Jews but Arab 


^ Torrey Fomuintioti 10 AT ar^utb for a considerable settlement of exintrnted 
JcA^s in Taima as early as the sixth century B c 

* Agham xix 94 
® 1 e fol 65a 

* Notice also that there art numerous Arabic words and 4rabisms in the Mishna 
cf Margoliouth Sc hwetch Lectures p 58 

® Caetani Annah i 383 Leszynsky Dte Juden tn Arabten p 6 
® Agham xiii 121 

’ Rudolph Abhaugigkeit p 1 Wellhausen Reste 230 
® Caetani Studt i 261 

* Margoliouth op eit 67 ff thinks there is some doubt about this but see 
MW XIX 13 

Moberg Book of the Himyarites xliiff ItcWin ZDMO xxxv 1-74 IbnHisham 
20 ff at Taban Aivnales i 918 ff al Mas udi Muruj i 129 
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proselytes ^ It is difficult, however, in face of the polemic of the 
Qur an, to thmk of them as other than Jews by race as well as religion, 
and their adoption of Arab customs may well be explained by the 
Jewish habit of assimilating themselves to the community in which 
they dwell ^ 

Whether these Tows had any great familiarity with Hebrew, how 
ever, is a different question One would gather from the Qur an that 
they were far better acquainted with the Rabbinic writings than 
they were with the Scriptures, and when we find Muhammad borrowing 
technical terms of Jewish origin they are generally of an Aramaic 
rather than a Hebrew form It would seem from a passage m Ibn 
Hisham,^ that they had a Beth ha Midrash which Muhammad visited 
on at least one occasion,^ though we are left to conjecture what they 
studied there Some accounts we have do not speak very highlv 
of their intellectual acquirements On the whole, one would judge 
that much of Muhammad s knowledge of Judaism was gained from 
the general stock of information about Jewish practice and versions 
of Jewish stories and legends that were current among the Arabs 
who had lived m contact with Jewish communities, for much of this 
material, as we shall see, can be found also m the old poetry ® Certainly 
some of his knowledge of Judaism came through Christian channels 
as IS demonstrated by the Christian form of many Old Testament 

^ Winckler M] A( vi 222 Margoliouth op cit 61 Hirschfcld New lie 
searches p i notes that the Arabs seem to have intermarried freely with them 
The second essay m T ammen s L Arabic orcidentale contains much interesting 
material on the position of Jews in the Hijaz at the time of Muhammad though he is 
inclined to emphasize their influence a little too strongly 

3 p 383 and Baid on Sura ii 91 Abu Bakr also visited this Beth ha Midrash 
vide Ibn Hisham 188 Bautz Offenharuvg 39 translates the words 
by Syrmgogue but sec Gtiger 13 

* There is also a Tradition that Muhammad used to listc n to Jabr and \ asar 
two Jewish smiths at Mecca as they read together out of their Scriptures 1 idc 
Margoliouth Mohammed 106 

® This IS yideed suggested by the Qur an itself Sura ii 80 though we also gather 
from the Qur an that they had copies of their Scriptures and could write (ii 73 169) 
Tabari Tafstr xxi 4 has a tradition that the Madman Jews read the Torah in Hebrew 
and interpreted it in Arabic (On their dialect cf Caetani Annah i 386 Leszynsky 
22 ff ) As to what Scriptures we may reasonably suppose them to have possessed 
see Hirschfcld A cw Researches 103 

® Torrey Foundations following Aug Muller assumes that these Arabian Jews 
spoke a Judaeo Arabic dialect and refers to this dialect all the curious forms found 
in the Qur an c g jy j for mDID etc The theory is interesting but hardly con 
vmcing Even less convmcmg is the theory of Finkel elaborated in an essay in 
MW 1932 p 169 ff thatthe Jewish material in the Qur an comes from non Talmudic 
old Israelitish tradition 
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names that occur in the Qur an ^ It is probable that in the Qur an 
there is evidence that Muhammad attempted to purchase information 
about the Scriptures from certain Jews of the city only to find later 
that they had deceived him,^ and Geiger seems to suggest ® that perhaps 
Muhammad deliberately sought for and incorporated Jewish termmo 
logy into his revelation m order to win over the Jews before he made 
his final break with them 


as Suyiiti sometimes uses A\ or 1 to denote Hebrew, and 
sometimes ^ y , and once, m discussing AxJ he says that the 

word was “ m the tongue^ of the Madman Jews ” ^ 

Dvotak, Frevndw, 19, would draw a distinction from as Suyuti s use of 

these terms, taking and \ to mean classical Hebrew, and 

<jJ as the language of the Jews of later turns perhaps the 

dialectal Hebrew usi d m Arabia *' One is inclined to doubt, however 
whether the Arab philologers had sufficient knowledge to make such a 
distinction between the earlier and later forms of Hebrew, and an 
examination of the words which as Suyuti s authorities place m the 
two classes, ® makes it perfectly clear that there is nothing more in tins 

distinction than there is m his varying use of and JaJl u 


Moreover, from Muzhir, i, 105, it would seem that the term Axil yS' 

vas used somewhat vaguely by the philologers 

(vii) Nabataean — ^We find m as Suyuti s lists quite i number of 
words i\hich various authorities claim to be of Nabataean origin 
The Nabataean kingdom, which from about the sixth century b c 
had stretched over the territory from the old Edomite kingdom m the 


' bee herein under > crUl cte Mingana Syriac Jiifluevce 

82 goes HO far as to say that there is not a single Biblical name in the Qur an which 
IS exclusively Hebrew in form 
® Sura 11 74 16*1 

^ Mas hat Mohammed am dem Judenthumc aufgcrwmmen p 36 
« Itq 324 

® Especially in view of the phrase sJ 

* } %de MtUaWf pp 56-9 
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south east of Palestine as f xr north as Damascus,^ was of Arab origin, 
and exercised no little influence on the Hauran and N Arabia, even 
after it was absorbed in the Koinan Provincia Arabia Its deities 
Allat, Manuthu, and Hubalu, were reverenced even in Mecca, ^ and 
its period of power and prosperity was near enough to the period 
when we first come in contact with the pre Islamic literature for the 
memory of it still to linger, much embellished with legendary details, 
m the poetic lore of the desert Arabs We have a fair idea of the 
Nabataean language^ from numerous inscriptions collected in N 
Arabia ^ but the Nemara inscription from the Hauran, dated A d 328,® 
IS in classical Arabic, though written m Nabataean characters, and 
shows that by that date the old Nabataean language had been sup 

pi inttd by Arabic When the philologers use the term , however, 

it docs not necessarily refer to these Na^SarotiOX of Petra and the 
Hauran, for the Arabs used the word for many communities m Syria 
and Iraq and as Noldekt h is shown ® the Muslim philologers really 

mean Aramaic when they speak of AxiajJl 

We h ive already discussed how Syri ic words mav have come into 
Arabic, and need say no more on the subject of the Christian Aramaic 
If the Jews of Arabia were lews by race and not merely proselytes, 
we might expect that Jewish Aramaic would have been more commonly 
known among them than Hebrew,’^ and this is confirmed by the fact 
tb it as we have already noticed the Jewish words m the Qur an 
arc more generally Aramaic in foini than Hebrew It is not necessary 

1 \\ 121 ukI QuatrtiiKic m xv (1815 ]) 5 11) 

^ rhs Arc the 1 «L* of Sura liii 1 0 20 and is the who 

dfc> wc learn from d Mas udi Mtirnj iv 46 w is the ehief god of th( Ka ba 

^ Nabatatan was i diahct of West Aramaic though full of Arabic words and 
idioms ^ 

^ Collections will Ik found in C7S \ol n de Vogm Jn^fcriphons seviittqucs 
and 1 uting Nabaiainche liiftchrifUn aus Arabicn Berlin 1885 

® I idzbarski Ephemerts ii 34 

“ ZDMC XXV 122 ff al Mas udi Muruj in 240 says that the ( ountry of Babel 
w IS occupied by the Nabataeans Sometimes however 18 used just like 

to mean something in a language unintelligible to the Muslim savants cf the reference 
in Margoliouth s Schweich Lertvre^ p 55 n to I/tlah al Mantiq p 168 

’ The Jews in North Arabia and Syria read the Bible in Synagogues m the 
Hi brew original but for domestic study they probably used Aramaic translations 
as did the Christians Many Biblical words which occur in the Qur an have evidently 
gone through an Aramaic channel — Hirschfeld New Researches^ 32 
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to assume that many of these words were borrowings of the Prophet 
himself, for m a city like Madina, where Jewish influence was so strong 
and where there was apparently a keen interest m religious matters, 
it 18 probable that many such words would have been borrowed m pre 
Islamic times, and as a matter of fact many such are to be found m 
the old poetry ^ 

It is not impossible, of course, that Aramaic words may have 
entered from sources which were neither Syriac nor Jewish but it is 
doubtful if my words of the genuine N ibataean dialect are to be found 
m the Qur’an A glance at as Suyuti s list of so called Nabataean 
words 2 gives one the impression that the philologers used the term 

mainly as a cloak for their ignorance, being a good enough 

designation for any strange word whose origin they could not 
ascertain ® 

(viii) Coptic — as-Suyuti finds some six words which his authorities, 
Shaidhala, al Wasiti, and others classed as Coptic loan words ^ It 
hardly needs saying that none of them arc Coptic, and indeed m the 
case of some of them one wonders why anyone ever thought of con 
s dermg them other th in Arabic Coptic was the liturgical language 
of the Christian communities of hgypt at the time of Muhammad, as 
indeed it has remained to the present day How much more than a 
liturgical language it was is doubtful, though we have reason to believe 
that the cultural language, if not the language of everyday life m 
Egypt at that period, was Greek It is practically certain that Greek 
would have been the language of commerce, and we may well doubt 
whether any Coptic vocabulary would have entered Arabic along the 
trade routes ® It is a remarkable fact that the colloquial Arabic of 
Egypt which grew up after the Muslim conquest of the country, while 
it is full of Greek loan words contains but few words derived from 
Coptic 

That Muhammad himself had at least one point of intimate contact 

^ The classical discussion of this clement in Arabic vocabulary is Iraenkels 
Ara7nai8che Fremdivorter nn Arabtsrhen Leiden 1886 

* Mutaw 59-62 

3 So Dvofak Fremdw 21 22 

^ Mutaw pp 62-4 

* Burkitt JTh^ xxvii 148 fF suggests that Coptic was perhaps never much 
more than a liturgical language 

* Evidence of early contact with Mecca may be seen in the story of Coptic work 
men having been employed in the rebuilding of the Ka ba 
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With Egyptian Christianity is evident from the fact that one of his 
concubines was Miriam, a Coptic slave girl,^ who was the mother of 
his beloved son Ibrahim, and the cause of no httle scandal and flurry 
in the Prophet’s domestic circle It is possible that he learned a few 
Christian legends from Miriam, but if he learned along with them 
any new Christian terminology of Coptic origin, this has left no trace 
m the Qur’an 

As we might expect, the Muslim philologers show no real acquaint 
ance with the Coptic language, m spite of the fact that m discussing the 

word as Suyuti {Itq, 323) rtftis to a dialect of Coptic viz 

vUWI Dvorak arguing from the fact that the philologers stated 

that JjVI meant j>- V 1 iri Coptie and VI meant JjVI suggests 

that the Muslims simply made these statements m order to throw 
contempt on the Coptic eommumty ^ In any ( ase it is c lear that 
there is no philological justification whatever for their attribution 
of a Coptic origin to any Qur anic words 

(ix) Turkibh — It goes ^Mthout saying that no dialect of Turkish 
had any influence on Arabic until well on into the Islamic period 
There is one word, however, which we find given as Turkish by quite 
an array of authorities iru hiding even il Jaw xliqi and Ibn Qutaiba 

VIZ which occurs twice m the Qur an (xxxviii, 57, Ixwiii, 25), 

and IS said to mean tlie corruption which oo/es from the bodies of 

the damned The word certainly can be found m the Turkish 

^ There is of course no certainty that Miriam was a Copt by race and there are 
some grounds for thinking that she may have bun an Abyssinian slave girl living in 
> gypt before she was sent as a gift to Muhammad 

2 lai is a** district of Upjier Egypt cf ^ aqut Mu jam in ^16 
•* Itq 319 Mutaw 61 

^ Fremdio 23 24 Along with J jVl niust be classed ^ lit, of Iv 64 which clearly 
means inner linings but which the same authorities according to as buyu^i say 
means exteriors (y>i> ) in Coptic It should be noted howev( r that as Suyuti 
also quotes authorities as claiming that \j j was Nabataean for see Itq 325 
Mutaw 61 

® Muarrab 107 (cf Khafaji 142) as Suyuti Itq 323 Mutaw 64 Others how 
e\cr as we have seen said it was Coptic 
® \dab al Katib 521 
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Lexicons, but is obviously a loan word from Arabic ^ The only 
reason one can suggest for the common opinion that it was Turkish 
IS that the word may m later times have come to be commonly used 
by the Turkish soldiery at the Muslim courts, so that the scholars, 
at a loss how to explain so curious a word, jumped to the conclusion 
that it must be Turkish, and this opinion was then, as usual, attributed 
to the circle of Ibn Abbas 

(x) Ne{jro — Two words, meaning ///(i and a staff, as 

Suyuti tells us,^ were considered by some authorities to be borrowings 

from the language of the woolly haired blicks This 


IS the language of the Lexicons inform us tint 

e t ^ 

from or from ^ The only reason for the philologers 


classing Qur inic words as J\ ^ is that they were entirely at 

a loss to explain the words and so suggested an origin in some remote 
corner of the earth which perhaps appi aled to tliem as bettei than 
giving no origin at all ^ 

(xi) Birher — Sometimes we find as Suyuti quoting authority for 
words being j and at other times for their being 

or which mean the same thing ^ By 

' See Redhouse Turkish Lexicon sub voc 

* Itq 320 Mutaw 64 Other authorities however said that «Lwo* was Fthiopn 
{Itq 325 Mutau 42) 

^ lA ill 114 The ^^ord is familiar to us from Zanzibar 

^ Es lasst sich mcht verkennen dass A^ir es hier mit willkurlic her Verhullimg 
uiid Verschonerung der Unwissonheit zu thun haben die sich uberdies indem sie 
erne >^eit abliegcnde Sprache als Ursprung ernes Wortes hmstellt moglicherwcisc 
auch den Schem der Gelchrsamkeit zu geben trachtet Dies scheint mir dtr Fall 
bei den Wortern zu sein die auf die Spra he der Berbern Neger Afrikabewohner 
11 a zuruikgefuhrt werden Sprathen die von unserem erweiterten Standpunkte der 
Wissensehaft wenig bokannt smd umso wtniger konnen wir eine Ktnntuiss derselben 
bei den Arabern \oraussetzen und noch wtniger ihr Vorkommen im Koran erkUren 
DvofAk Frenidw 21 

^ This 18 obvious from as Suyuti s discussion of itde Itq 32o 
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Berber, the philolo^ers mean the Hamitic languages of N Africa,^ known 
to us at the present day from the Taniashek, Kabyli, and kindred dialects 
The spread of Islam along N Africa brought the Arabs into contact 
with these Berber tribes,^ whose influence on Islam m that area was 
as profound as that of the Turks m Mesopotamia, but it is ridiculous 
to think that any elements of Berber vocabulary entered Arabic m 
the pre Islamic or Qur anic period One may doubt whether any of 
the Muslim philologers had any acquaintance with the Berber dialects ^ 
and certainly the words quoted as Berber by as Suyuti s authorities 
have no connection with any Hamitic tongue Again all we can say 

IS that these words were puzzles to the schohrs of the day, and jLJli 

or AjiL at least sounded well as a cloak for their 

Ignorance 

hrom the discussion thus far it has become obvious that we cannot 
rate very highly the work of the Muslim authorities who have dealt 
with this difficult and important subject ^ Gold/iher has well said 
that ‘‘ to attempt to explain all that has been set forth (by these 
authorities) as Hebrew, S}riac, Nabataean, etc , from one s knowledge 
of these tongues would be undertaking a fruitless task These, 
languages, like the people who spoke them, belong to a grey antiquity, 
and are merely general terms for anything mysterious, esoteric, anei 
ununderstandable, and to which belongs everything of whose origin 
there is no certainty, but whose great age is obvious ® Occasionally 
one gets flashes of what looks like philological learning, as e g when we 
find at Tabari m the Introduction to his Tafsir (i, 6), quoting Hammad 

b Salama on S j ^ fA Cj to the effect that the word for hon m 

^ See al Mas udi Muruj iii 242 for the home of the Berbers 

2 Once in dealing with jXa.* as Siiyiiti {Itq 323) refers to ou >1 o'-J ’’y 
which he prolSably means Berber 

® Their theories as to the origin of the Berbers are interesting al Mas udi Murnj 
111 241 makes a curious confusion between the Philistines and the Phoenicians for 
he tells us that the Berbers came from Palestine and settled in N Africa and that 
their kings were known as U a dynastic name the last bearer of which was the 
Jalut who was killed by David 

^ The philologers did much better in dealing with such foreign words outside 
the Qur an i e with later borrowings ot Islamic times Some account of them and 
tluir methods will be found in Siddiqi Studies 14-64 
ZDMG xxvi 766 

* ixxiv 61 Hammad s line of Tradition as usual goes back to Ibn Abbas 
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Arabic is >X^\, in Persian jLi, m Nabataean Ijl, and in Ethiopic 

S j An examination of the Lexicons, however, shows that there is 

nothing in Aramaic or Ethiopic even remotely resembling these words, 

though jlii* is somewhat like the Persian Pahlavi sher 

meaning tiger or lion ^ Indeed, as a general rule, the philologers are at 
their best when dealmg with Persian words, a fact which may perhaps be 
explained by the Persian origin of so many of these savants themselves 
All things considered, one is not surprised that they had so little 
success with the problems of the foreign words m the Qur’an, or that 
they detected so few out of the relatively large number recognized by 
modem scholarship, for they had but the most meagre philological 
resources at their disposal What is cause for surprise is that as Suyuti 
IS able to gather from the older authorities so many words whose 
Arabic origin to us is obvious, but which they regarded as foreign 
One group of these we may explain as Dvorak does,^ as cases where 
the Arabic word is rare,^ or occurs in a context where the usual meaning 
perhaps does not lie immediately on the surface, but where the word 
can be easily explained from related words or from the sense of the 
passage, and so comes to be regarded as a foreign word with that 
meaning As examples we may take two words that are said to be the 
one Nabataean and the other Coptic 

(i) In xix, 24, we have the word which as Suyuti tells us ^ was 

considered by Abu’l Qasirn m his Lughdl al Qiir an, and by al Kirmani 

m his Al 'Ajd ib, to be a Nabataean word meaning The growth 

of this theory is fairly clear The word occurs m a passage where 
Muhammad is giving an account of the birth of Jesus, an account 
whose mam features he had derived from some oral reproduction of 
the fables of the Hist Nativ Mancie In the first place we note that 
the Qurra’ were not certain of the reading, for Baid loco, tells us 

that some read while others read 

' Cf PPOl 214 Horn Orundnas § 803 * Fremdw 29 

’ In the list of words of this class it will be noted that most are hapax legomena 
in the Qur an 

* Itq 320 Mutaw 63 
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Secondly, there was some difference of opinion among the 


exegetes as to whether the one who called was Gabriel, standing at the 
foot of the hill, or the babe Jesus Now it seems clear that when they 


felt some difficulty over this certain of the exegetes who knew 

from Christian sources that the one who called was the babe, and 
who had probably heard of the legends of Jesus speaking to his mother 

before his birth, ^ assumed that could not be taken here in its usual 

Arabic meaning of beneath, but must be a foreign word meaning c> 

or womb The guess of Nabataean, of course, has nothing to 
support it, for the Aramaic nnn like the Hebrew finn, Syriac Aj^Z, 

and Ethiopic has exactly the same meaning as the Arabic 


(a) In XU, 23, we read that Joseph s mistress says to him dl) 

The word occurs only m this passage in the Qur an and is a rare 
expression even outside the Qur an, though, as has been pointed out 
by Barth, 2 there can be no question that it is genuine Arabic It 
was so rare and unusual a word, however, that it was early taken by 
the exegetes as foreign ^ and explained as Coptic,^ doubtless on the 
ground that the Egyptian lady would have spoken to her slave in the 
Egyptian tongue, and as the only Egyptian language known to 
the Muslim philologers was Coptic, this rare word was taken to bo 
of Coptic origin 

Similarly in xii, 25, which is explained as Coptic for j ** 

was doubtless a case of the same sort, and likewise two other Coptic 

suggestions in the same Sura, viz SW y and :;£U of XU, 88, both of 


^ See Tha labi Qiaaa al Anhiya p 269 
b>prachwi88 Untersuch i 22 with reference to Ibn \ a ish i 499 line 7 Cf also 
Reckendorf Die ayntaktischen Verhaltniaae des Arahischen Leiden 1898 p 325 
Wright Arabic Grammar i 294 d 
® Siddiqi Studien 13 

* Itq 325 Others thought it Aramaic {Mutaw 54) or Hauranio {Muzhir i 130) 
or Hebrew {Itq 325) 

® Itq 322 from Al WasRi 
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which are said to be Coptic for though, of course, there is 

nothing in the Coptic vocabulary to justify this assertion, and the 
words are undoubtedly genuine Arabic 

In this group we may also class the following words collected by 
as Suyuti from earher authorities as foreign borrowings, but which are 

all obviously Arabic m xxvi, 21, which is said to be 


Nabataean for oTrS ? also ^iJl» 1 m XI 46, which some took to be 
Indian or Ethiopic for ^ ^1®, and j^l of vii, 175, which was said 
to be Hebrew for JU 4 , and of XXI, 98, said to be Zmji for 


® , also jA^ in in, 36, said to be a Hebrew word meanmgctl 

I ® , and ^ j of xliv, 23, said to be of Nabataean or Syriac origin 

and ofii, 139-145, which is claimed as Ethiopic®, and mxi 
46 , xiii, 9, also said to be Ethiopic ® , also j ^ of xxxix, 7 , Ixxxi, 1 


explained as the Persian for j ^ , and Ax-J of lix, 5, said to be 
Hebrew , and of xxxviii, 2, said to be Nabataean or Coptic 


^ liq 324 and Muimi 63 There is apparently some confusion between the 
two on the part of the Mutan for in the Muh^hdhab from which both the Itqan and 
the Mutaw draw only is given 

* liq 323 and see D\ of A-k Fremdu 29 

® Itq 318 Mutaw 39 51 Ethiopic fl^O (Heb Syr Aram 

will give a form X'flAO but the Qur anic 18 doubtless a normal 

Arabic formation from X of Raghib Mufradat 59 

* Itq 318 Mutaw^bb 

^ Itq 320 Mutaw 64 see also Fleischer Kl Schr ii 132 
« Itq 321 Mutaw 57 
’ liq 321 Mutaw 54 61 
8 Itq 322 MuJlaw 37 

* Itq 323 Mutaw 45 
Itq 324 Mutaw 46 

” Itq 324 Mutaw 59 and see DvorAk Fremdw 20 
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for j \ and oL^ofxxxiv,13,2and Atil* of Ixxiii, 6,* both of which 
are said to be derived from an Abyssinian source , also J ^ of xxv, 64, 
claimed as Syriac or Hebrew and jjj of Ixxv, 11, said to be 

Nabataean for J , also j of Ixxxiv, 14, explained by 

some as Ethiopic for Jl ® of xxii 21 , said to be Berber 

for ’ > also m 111 , 75, which is said to be Nabataean for 

% 

and J3I of ix 115 , XI, 77, which some took to be 
Abyssinian or Hebrew ® , and m xvii, 27, etc , which was also 
claimed as of Abyssinian origin and of xliii, 57, which some 

said meant j m Ethiopic 

Another group consists of rare words used m the Qur an, which 

may be Arabic or may not be A word like Sj m Ixxiv, 51, is 

a puzzle at the present day, so that it is no wonder if it gave some 

trouble to the early exegetes It is usually taken to mean Z^on, and 

as Suyuti quotes authorities for its being an Abyssinian word There 

IS no sucli word, however, in Ethiopic or any of the later Abyssinian 

«> 

dialects, the common Ethiopic words for lion being fiA t = Ar -Lw I 

or 07110 (sometimes =Ar Addai Sher, 126, suggests 

that the word is of Persian origin, but there seems no basis for this 
So far as pne can sec there is nothing in any of the other languages 

^ Jtq 325 Mutaw 63 the Muhadhdhafj agrees with Mutaw 
2 Ilq 325 Mutaw 42 64 ^ Itq 325 Mutaw 43 

^ Itq 325 Mutaw 53 56 ® Itq 325 Mutaw 61 

® Itq 325 Mutaw 44 ^/hC from 18 perhaps in mind here or may be 

’ Itq 326 Mutaw 65 ® Itq 319 Mutaw 62 

» Itq 319 Mutaw 38 57 Itq, 319 Mutaw 42 

Itq 326 Mutaw 44 Itq 323 Mutaw 43 
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to help U8 out, and perhaps the simplest solution is to consider it as 

a formation from though the great variety of opinions on the 

word given by the early authorities makes its Arabic origin very 

doubtful Very similar is which 18 said to mean either fused 

brass orthedr^s of oil ^ as Suyuti quotes early authorities for its being 
a Berber word,^ which of course is absurd Hebrew ^ and 

Aram meaning to spoil wine by mixing water with it, may 

have some connection with the meaning or 


given by the Lexicons,*^ but it is diflScult to derive the Qur anic 

from this, and equally difficult to explain it as an Arabic word ® 
Yet a third group consists of those few words where a little 
linguistic learning has led the Muslim philologers into sad error 

For instance, tlie word Jl which occurs only in ix 8, apparently 

means consamfinmty relationship, and is a good Arabic word yet we 
find as Suyuti ’ telling us that Ibn Jmni ® said that many of the early 

authorities held that this J I was the name of God in Nabataean the 
reference of course being to the common Semitic divine name El 


Similarly of Ixxiii, 18, which there is no reason for taking as 

other than a re gular formation from to rend or cleave (cf Heb 

Syr ^2)), IS said by some authorities to be Abyssinian,® 
on the ground, apparently, of some hazy connection in their minds 


iM 

between it and So also of XXIV 35, \\hich Shaidhala and 


^ Sura will 28 xliv A) lx\ 8 
Jawhari Sihah ii 241 Kaghib Mufiadat 494 

* Itq 325 Mutaw 65 ^ Used only in Is i 22 

^ LA xn 155 

® ^Liftofxxwiii 57 Ixxviii 25 (tf as Suyuti Itq 323 Mutaxi 64) and of 
x\ 12 Ixxix, 16 (cf as Suyuti liq 322 Mutau 57) are perhaps to be included along 
with these ’ Itq 319 Mutnu 61 

* The Mutaw tells us that the reference is to his grammatical >^ork Al Muhtasxb 

* Itq 325 Mutaw 43 
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Abu’l Qasim said was of Abyssinian origin, ^ cannot be other than 
Arabic, the Eth providing a possibility of solution for philologers 

who found some difficulty in deriving from tojlou abwidantly 

With these we may perhaps class S5l. of XVI 69, which was said to 

be Abyssinian for though Eth /khC is from to get drunk 

(cognate with Heb "1D2?, Syr andcf Akk bikaru^Gv aiKepa)^ 

the difficulty apparently arising because the Arabic root means 


to fill a teasel Also ^ common word, cognate with Heb 

mn, was by some taken to be Abyssinian ^ doubtless because 
was commonly used m the technical sense of to consecrate or di dicate 

to God Perhaps also from ^ I to suffer pain, which some thought 
was a Zmji word, and some Heb should come under this head 

Perhaps a fourth class may be formed of a few words like 


and These particular signs occur among the mystic letters of 

the Qur an, which Goossens takes with some probability as con 
tractions for older names of the Suras,® but which puzzled the exegetes 


and arc taken by them to be foreign words ® Similarly of 

xcv, 2, IS obviously only a variant of used for purposes of rhyme, 

but we learn from as Suyuti that some authorities took it to be 
Abyssmian 


As was^ to be expected, modern scholarship has detected many 
more words of foreign origm m the vocabulary of the Qur’an than 

^ Itq 320 Mutaw 45 * Itq 321 Mutaw 40 

^ Itq 320 ^ liq 319 Mutaw 58 

In hi8 article in Der Islam xiii 191 ff 

® 1 or see as Suyuti Itq 322 Mutaw 40 52 61 and for ^ Itq 325 Mutaw 
42 

^ Itq 322 Mutaw 44 As these authorities say it means beautiful in Eth and 
tf'Vf does mean to be beautiful we might perhaps class in group three as a 

blunder due to uncritical knowledge of the cognate languages 
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were ever noted by Muslim mvestigators In the sixth century Arabia 
was surrounded on all sides by nations of a higher civilization, the 
Empires of Byzantium, Persia, and Abyssinia possessed most of her 
fertile territory, and mighty religious mfluences, both Jewish and 
Christian, were at work in the peninsula at the time when Muhammad 
was born In his young manhood Muhammad was greatly impressed 
by this higher civilization and particularly by the religion of the great 
Empire of Roum, and there can be no serious doubt that his conception 
of his mission, as he first clearly outlined it for himself was to provide 
for the Arabs the benefit of this religion and in some measure this 
civilization ^ It was therefore natural that the Qur an should contain 
a large number of religious and cultural terms borrowed from these 
surrounding communities This religion, as he insists over and over 
again m the Qur an, is something new to the Arabs it was not likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary would be adequate to express 
all its new ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow and adapt the 
necessary technical terms ^ Many of these terms, as a matter of fact, 
were there ready to his hand, havmg already come into use in Arabia 
in pre Islamic times, partly through Arab tribes who had accepted 
Christianity, partly through commerce with Jews, Christians, and 
Persians, and partly through earlier inquirers interested in these 
religions In fact it is very probable that if we knew more about those 
elusive personahties — Umayya b Abi s Salt, Musailama, and the 
Hanifs, we should find that there was m Arabia at that time a little 
circle of seekers after monotheism who were using a fairly definite 
vocabulary of religious terms of Jewish and Christian origin, and 
illustrating their preaching by a little group of stories partly of Judaeo 
Christian, and partly Arabian origin In the begmnmg Muhammad 
but followed in their footsteps, but he grasped the political arm and 
became a figure m the world, while of the others we can now discern 
but the hazy outhnes, though they so largely prepared the way for him 

It IS clear also that Muhammad set himself definitely to learn 
about things Jewish and Christian,® and thus undoubtedly himself 

' Bell Origin 98 99 

® Thus the Qur an appeared so foreign to everything with which Arabic thought 
was familiar that the ordinary vernacular was inadequate to express all these new 
ideas Hirschfeld New Researches p 4 

* Hirschfeld however goes a little too far when he says '\ew Researches 13 
Before entering on his first mmistry Muhammed had undergone what 1 should 
like to call a course of Biblical training 
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imported new technical terms from these sources It has been remarked 
not infrequently that the Prophet had a penchant for strange and 
mysterious sounding words, ^ and seemed to love to puzzle his audiences 
with these new terms, ^ though frequently he himself had not grasped 


correctly their meaning, as one sees in such cases as 


jls Jb and<JU^!^ 


Sometimes he seems even to have invented words, such as 
, and 3 

The foreign elements in the Quranic vocabulary are of three 
distinct kmds — 


(i) Words which are entirely non Arabic, such as c3 

etc , which cannot by any linguistic juggling be 
reduced to developments from an Arabic root, or which though 


seenungly triliteral, e g have no verbal root m Arabic These 

words were taken over as such from some non Arabic source 

(ii) Words which are Semitic and whose triliteral root may be 
found in Arabic, but which nevertheless in the Qur’an are used not 
m the Arabic sense of the root, but m a sense which developed in one 

of the other languages Such words as are 

illustrations Words of this class when once naturalized m Arabic 
may and do develop nominal and verbal forms in a truly Arabic 
manner, and thus frequently disguise the fact that originally they 
were borrowings from outside 

(ill) Words which are genumely Arabic and commonly used in 
the Arabic language, but which as used in the Qur’an have been 
coloured iif their meaning by the use of the cognate languages For 

instance, j meanmg light is a common enough Arabic word, but when 

^ Hirschfeld op cit 5 Dvofdk Fremdw 17 who says In solchen Fallen 
haben wir dann nichts anderes anzunehmen als das Streben Muhammeds durch 
die semen Landsleuten mehr oder weniger unverstandlichen Ausdrticke sich selbst 
den Schein der Grelehrsamkeit zu geben und zu impomren vielleicht auch die Absicht, 
mystisch und undeutlich zu sem Bell Origin 51 

a Cf Sura ci 1 2 6 7 Ixxiv 27 Ixxxvi 1 2 etc 
® Noldeke, Sketches 38 
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used With the meaning of religion as m ix, 32 — ‘‘ But God determmeth 
to perfect His rehgion though the unbelievers abhor it,” it is 

undoubtedly under the mfluence of the Syr use of I’GIQJ So 
used in a theological sense has been mfluenced by and in 

particular ^ Jj is obviously the Syriac ^ So ^ I 

in the sense of metropolis in vi, 92, etc , was doubtless influenced by 

the Syr and when used as a technical religious term may 

have come under the influence of the Christian use of ^ Some 
times there is no doubt of the Qur anic word being a translation of 
some technical term in one of the cognate languages A clear instance 

IS that of ur used of Jesus m iv, 169, etc , where it is obviously 
a translation of the Syr of Jno 1 , 1, etc which like the Eth 

and the Copt uj represents theGk Aoyoy Similarly J ^ j is 


doubtless a translation of the Syr - uTToaroXo^i and ^ and 

4c L in eschatological passages translate the rjfiepa and cSpa of the 
Judaeo Christian eschatological writings ® Casanova ^ claims that 


^ m such passages as ii, 140, 114 , iii, 17, 54, 59, etc , has a technical 
meanmg associated with and is opposed to the word AaJlaU-,® 


and is thus meant as a translation of yj/wcriy,® and so of Christian or 
Gnostic origin So one might go on enumerating words of undoubtedly 


^ Cf the Mandaean Kim m LidzbariJti » Mandaische Liturgien Berlin 1920 
2 Mmgana Synac Influence, 85 Pautz Offenbarung 36 Fraenkel Vocah 24 
® Mmgana op cit 88 Horovitz KU 141 though ON is used in precisely 
the same sense on Phoenician coins 
^ Mmgana op cit 85 
® Margoliouth ERE x 540 
^ Doubtless through the Syr PDQa and 
’ Mohammed et la fln du monde 88 ff 

* Which Wellhausen Reste 71 n 1 considered to be a translation of ayvoia as 
in Acts xvii 30 See also Casanova 90 Glerock Chnstologie 104 Noldeke Schwally 
1 242 n 10 Lidzbarski Z8 i 94 suggested Gnostic mfluence here 
” Agam pi^bably through the Syr 
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Arabic origin, but which as used in the Qur an have been influenced 
more or less by the vocabulary of the religions which were so strongly 
influencing Arabia just before Muhammad’s day and which made 
such a profound impress on his own teachings As these, however, 
can hardly be called foreign words, only in the rarest instances are they 
included m the following lists 

Philological questions as to the changes which foreign words undergo 
in commg mto Arabic, need not be discussed here, as such discussion 
has already been given for Aramaic words by Fraenkel m the Introduction 
to his Aramaische Fremdworter, and for Iranian words by Siddiqi 
Studzen, 19ff, 65ff On the broader question of demonstration of 
borrowing, the writer feels that the form of demonstration demanded 
by certain modern writers is really uncalled for and unnecessary 
The English musical terms piano, cantata, soprano, adagio, fortissimo, 
contralto, arpeggio, etc , are obviously borrowed from the Italian, and 
there is no need of an elaborate demonstration of cultural contact 
with dates and names and historical connections, to prove that these 
words, though English, are of Italian origin Similarly such Arabic 

words as (3 » U>- are on the very surface 

obvious borrowings from Middle Persian, and the philological argument 
for their foreign origin is perfectly valid on its own ground, without 
elaborate proof of cultural contact, etc , in each individual case 




THE FOREIGN WORDS 

{ahh) 

Ixxx, 31 

Herbage 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage describing the good 
things God has caused to grow on the earth by sending down rain 
The early authorities m Islam were puzzled by the word as is evident 
from the discussion by Tab on the verse, and the uncertainty evidenced 
by Zam and Bai(J m their comments, an uncertamty which is shared 
by the Lexicons (cf LA, i, 199 , Ibn al Athir, Nihdya, i, 10), and 
particularly by the instructive story given m Bagh, vii, 175 as Suyuti, 
Itq, 318, quotes Shaidhala as authority for its being a foreign word 


meamng grass in the language of by which, as we gather 

from the Mutaw, 65, he means the Berber tongue 

There can be little doubt that it is the Aram (= n33K of 

Dan IV, 9, where the Dagesh forte is resolved into Nun) The 
of the Targums is the equivalent of Heb from nsK to he green 
(cf Cant VI, 11 , Job viii, 12) Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, thought that the 
Arabic word was a direct borrowing from the Targumic hut the 

probabilities seem m favour of its coming rather from Syr 
meaning qmcquid terra producit (Mmgana, Syriac Influence, 88) 
It was probably an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area ^ 



{abdbil) 


cv, 3 

In the description of the rout of the Army of the Elephant we 
^ ^ ^ ^ t 

read — ^ u r;u j I ^ where , U.U IS said to mean 


Jlocks — 1 j>- Zam , or Bagh and to be the plu of ■M. 

which Khafaji, Shifd, 31, lists as a foreign word whether spelled 

-ou or or The long account in LA, xiii, 5, makes it 

clear that the philologers knew not what to make of the word 


^ Cf Zimmcm Akkadiache Fr&mdworter p 55 
43 
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Burton, Pilgrimage, ii, 175, quotes a Major Price as suggesting 
that the word has nothing to do with the birds but is another calamity 

m addition, the name being derived from a vesicle Sprengel 

indeed as early as 1794 (see Opitz, Die Medizin im Koran, p 76), had 
suggested a connection of the word with smallpox, deriving it from 

^^\ = father and 1 = lamentation and stating that the Persians 

use the word 1 for smallpox This theory has some support m the 

tradition that it was smallpox which destroyed Abraha s army,^ 
but it 18 difficult to see how the word could be of Pers origin for it 
occurs in Pers only as a borrowing from Arabic, and doubtless from 
this passage 

Carra de Vaux, Penseurs, in, 398, has a suggestion that it is of 
Persian origin, and would take the ^ as a mistaken reading 

for I ^ — babyloniari arrows, which caused the destruction of 
the army The suggestion is ingenious, but hardly convincing, as we 

seem to know nothing elsewhere of these I 

Apparently the word occurs nowhere m the early literature outside 

the Qur’an, unless we admit the genuineness of Umayya’s line- 
ns 

\jj^X4 ^ (Frag 4, 

1 3, m Schulthess’ ed ), where it also means crowds If it is to be taken 
asanArabicworditmay possibly be a case of VI JUJ especially 

m view of the expression quoted from al Akhfash \ cUli 1 Cjp\^ 

The probability, however, seems m favour of its bemg of foreign 
origm, as Cheikho, Na^rdniya, 471, notes, though its origin is so far 
unknown 


y I [Ibrahim) 

Occurs some 69 times, cf ii, 118 , iii, 30 , xhi, 11, etc 
Abraham 


^ See Sprenger Li/e, 36 
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It IS always used of the Bibhcal Patriarch and thus is ultimately 
derived from Heb If the name had come direct from the 

Heb should have expected the form I , and as a matter of 

fact the Mushm philologers themselves recognized that the Qur’anic 
form "was not satisfactory, for \^e hear of attempts to alter the form,^ 

and an Nawawi, Tahdhlh, 126, gives variant forms , 

> and ^1 j\ Moreover we learn from as Suyuti, ilf'WzAir, 

1 , 138, and al Jawaliqi 8, that some early authorities recognized it as a 
foreign borrowing al Marwardi, indeed, informing us that in Syriac 


it means 
derivations 


(Nawawi, 127), which is not far from the Rabbinic 


The form j\ cannot be evidenced earlier than the Quran, 

for the verses of Umayya (ed Schultliess, xxix, 9), in which it occurs, 
are not genuine, and Horovitz, KU, 86, 87, rightly doubts the authen 
ticity of the occurrences of the name in the Usd al Ghdba and such 
works The form would thus seem to be due to Muhammad himself, 
but the immediate source is not easy to determine The common 
Syr form is which IS obviously the source of both the Eth 

ii'flCyy” and the Arm [) ^ ^ marginal reading in Luke i, 55, 

in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels reads 
but Schulthess, Lex, 2, rightly takes this as due to a scribe who was 
familiar with the Arabic ^ 

Lidzbarski, Johannesbitch, 73f compares the Mandaean 
which shortened form is also found as %S00lrO[>] m the Christian 
Palestinian version of Luke xiii, 16 (Schulthess, Lex, 2), and may be 

compared wnth the mentioned in Ibn Hisham, 352, 1 18, and 

the Braham b Bunaj whom Horovitz, KU, 87, quotes from the Safa 
inscriptions The final vowel, however, is missing here Brockelmann 


^ Sprenger Lehen i 66 Sycz Eigennamen 21 Margoliouth in MW xv 342 
2 Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 290 

^ The forms and found m Bar Hebraeus are also 

probably of Arabic ongin 

* See also Fphemeris ii 44 n 1 
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Grundrtss, i, 256, would dome from DmSK as from 

by assuming a dissimilation form m Aramaic, i e □’’mZlK* 
There is no trace of such a form, however, and Brockelmann’s choice 


of jlLixi as illustration : 




word and not original Arabic The safest solution is that proposed by 
Rhodokanakis m WZKM, xvu, 283, and supported by Margoliouth,^ 
to the effect that it has been vocahzed on the analogy of Ismd%l 
and Israeli ^ The name was doubtless well enough known m Jewish 
circles m pre Islamic Arabia,^ and when Muhammad got the form 


from Judaeo Christian sources he formed on the 

same model 


olJ| 

Ivi, 18 

A ewer, or water jug 

Only in the plu form jC I m an early Meccan description of 

Paradise It was early recognized as a Persian loan-word (Siddiqi, 13) 
and IS given by al Kindi, 85 , ath Tha‘alibi, FiqhfSll , as Suyuti^ 

and al Jawaliqi ® m their lists of Persian borrowings, as well as by the 
Lexicons, LA, xi, 299 , TA, vi 286, though some attempted to explain 


it as a genuine Arabic word derived from 

In modern Persian the word is meaning urn or waierpot ^ 


^ Schwetch Lecturer p 12 see also Lidzbarski Johannesbuch 73 Fischer 
Clossnr 163 

® He says Die h orm | durfte am ehesten aus ihrer Anlehnung an 1 
und der Ausgleichung mit demselben zu erkl&ren sein nach dem bekannten kur 
anischen Prinzip dass Pcrsonennamen deren Trkger in irgendwelchem zusammen 
hange stehn lautlich auf eine Form zu bringen strebt 

® Horovitz KV 92 JPh 160 

* Itq 318 Mutaw 46 Muzhir i 136 

^ The text of the Mu arrab (Sachau s ed p 17) is defective here giving the first 
Uj but not the second Correcting it by the Itq we read 111 

^ Hi Uj^ 

” Raghib, Mufradat 43 and see Bagh on the passage 
Vullers Lex i 8 and for further meanings see BQ 4 Addai Sher 6 
also occurs m Pers but only as a borrowing from Arabic 
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It would be denved from <^1 water (= Phlv OPers dpi 

Av ^ii or , Skt aqua), and 

rextan from an old Iraman root *raek == linquere),^ as was suggested 
by Castle ® and generally accepted since his time It was from the 
Phlv form that the word was borrowed into Arabic, the shortening 

of the 1 being regular ^ The word occurs in the early poetry, in verses 

of ‘Adi b Zaid, ‘Alqama, and A1 A‘sha, and so was doubtless an early 
borrowing among the Arabs who were in contact with the court at 
al Hira 

11, 32 , vii, 10 , XV, 31, 32 xvii, 63 xviii, 48 , xx 115 , xxvi 
95 , xxxiv, 19 , xxxviii, 74 75 

Ibhs o S^a/SoAoy — the Devil par excellence 

The tendency among the Muslim authorities is to derive the name 


from to despair, he being so called because God caused him to 

despair of all good — so Raghib, Mufraddt, 59, and Tab on ii, 32 The 
more acute philologers, however, recognized the impossibility of this 


(an Nawawi, 138), and Zam on xix, 57, says — ^ ^ 

al Jawahqi, Mu^arrab, 17, also justly argues 


against an Arabic derivation 

That the word is a corruption of the Gk 5ta/3oAof has been 
recognized by the majority of Western scholars ® In the LXX Sta/SoAos* 
represents the Heb pc in Zech iii, but m the N T o Sid^oXo^ is 


^ In the Behistun inscription see Spiegel Die altperaiachen Keihnschnftev p 205 
^ West Qlosaary 136 Bartholomae AIW 1479 and see Horn Orundnss 
141 Sayast Glossary p 164 Shikand Glossary 266 

® Lexicon Heptaglotton p 23 See Vullers op cit Lagarde GA 7 Horn 

Grundnss 141 but note Vollers ZDMG 1 627 

^ Siddiqi 69 On the ground of this change from a to i, Grimme ZA xxvi 164 
looks for S Arabian influence but there is nothing in favour of this 

* Geiger 100 vonKremer Ideen 226 n Fraenkel Vocab 24 Sprenger Leben 
11 242 Wensmck El ii 351 Rudolph AbhangtgkeU 35 Vollers ZDMG 1 620 
Sacco Credenze 61 However Pautz Offenbarung 69 n 3 andEickmann Angdologie 
26 hold to an Arabic origin though Sprenger leben ii 242 n 1 had pointed out 
that words of this form are as a rule foreign 
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more than the adversary ”, and particularly in the ecclesiastical 
writers he becomes the chief of the hosts of evil It is in this sense that 

I appears in the Qur’an, so we are doubly justified in looking 

for a Christian origin for the word 

One theory is that it came through the Syriac, the > being taken 
as the genitive particle,^ a phenomenon for which there are perhaps 

other examples, e g .COISla for 8ia(l)covds {ZA, xxiv, 51), for 

8tKaaTi^9 (ZDMG, 1, 620),^ jliai j for 8v(r€VT€pla(GeyeT,ZweiGedichte, 

1 , 119 n ) The difficulty is that the normal translation of 6 810.^0X09 
IS , the accuser or calumniator, both in the Peshitta (cf Matt iv) 

and m the ecclesiastical literature There is a form a trans 

literation of 8id^oXo9, but PSm, 874, quotes this only as a dictionary 
word from BB There is apparently no occurrence of the word in the 
old Arabic literature,^ so it was possibly a word introduced by 
Muhammad himself If we could assume that some such form as 
%CDaL£Li> was colloquially used among the Aramaic speaking Christians 
with whom Muhammad came in contact, the above explanation might 
hold, though one would have to assume that the > had been dropped 
by his informants The alternative is that it came into Arabic directly 
from the Greek, and was used by the Arabic speaking Christians 
associated with the Byzantine Church ^ 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested that it might have come from 
S Arabia, perhaps influenced by the Eth This, however, 

IS apparently a rare word in Eth , the usual translation for StctjSoAoy 
being though sometimes Pin 18 used (James iv, 7 , 1 Pet v, 

8, etc ) Moreover, even if there were anything in Grimme s theory 
that this was the form that crossed over into Arabia, his further 

supposition that the ^ f was taken to be the S Arabian IS 

very far fetched 

^ So Horovit? KIJ 87 Mingana Syriac Influence 89, thinks rather that it 
was the fault of some early scribe or copyist who mistook the mitial Dal for an Alif 

* The verses in Ibn Hisham 318 and 516 noted by Horovitz are from the period 
of the Hijra and so doubtless influenced by Muhammad s usage They would seem 
fatal however to Mingana s theory 

* Kunstlmger * Die Herkunft des Wortes Ihhs im Kuran in Rocznik Orjen 
talistyczny vi (1928) proposes the somewhat far fetched theory that Ihha is denved 
from the Jewish Belxal by deliberate transformation 
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(^jr) 

Of common occurrence 
Reward, wages 


Besides the noun and its plu jj^i there occur also the verbal 


forms 


and 




ui 


The Muslim savants have no suspicion that the word is not pure 


Arabic, though as a matter of fact the verb 


to receive hire, is 


obviously denominative 

Zimmern, Akkad Frenidw, 47,^ has pointed out that the ultimate 
origin of the root m this sense is the Akk agru, agarru, hired servant 
From this come on the one hand the Aram K-l'aX Syr a 

hireling, and thence the denominative verbs and ^ , to hire 

with corresponding nouns and lr>^, hire , and on the other hand 
(apparently from a popular pronunciation *aggaru) the Gk ayyapo^y 
a courier ^ 

It would have been from the Aram that the word passed into 
Arabic, probably at a very eirly period, and as the word is of much 
wider use in Syriac than in Jewish Aramaic,^ we are probably right 
in considering it as a borrowing from Syriac 

jL>-l {Ahhdr) 


V, 48 , 68 , IX, 31 , 34 

Plu of or — a Jewish Doctor of the Law 

The Commentators knew that it was a techmeal Jewish title and 
quote as an example of its use Ka‘b al Ahbar,^ the well known convert 

^ Cf also Jensen in ZA vii 214 215 

* Even tie latest edition of Liddell and Scott persists in repeating the statement 
in Stephanus Thesaurus that it is a borrowing from Persian It is of course possible 
that the word may be found in the OPers vocabulary but if so it was a loan word 
there from the Akkadian and there can be little doubt that the Gk ayyapos with 
ayyapevcLv and ayyapeia came directly from the Akkadian as indeed Ed Meyer 
{Oeschichte des Alterthums in 67) had already recognized 

® For its occurrence in Aramaic incantations, see Montgomery Aramaic Incanta 
tion Tends from Nippur Glossary p 281 and for the Flephant me papyri see Cowley 
Aramaic Papyri p 178 (No 69 1 12) 

* The plu form jL».| is explained by a verse in Ibn Hisham 659 where we learn 
of one w hose full name was Ka b b al Ashraf Sayyid al Ahbar 
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from Judaism It was generally taken, however, as a genuine ^abic 

word derived from to leave a scar (as of a wound), the Divmes 

being so called because of the deep impression their teaching makes 
on the lives of their students , so Raghib, Mufraddt, 104 

Geiger, 49, 53, claims that it is derived from *1^0 teacher, commonly 
used m the Rabbimc writings as a title of honour, e g Mish Sanh 60 ^ — 
Dnnn nn nan pnK as Aaron was a Doctor so were 

his sons Doctors ” ^ Geiger’s theory has been accepted by von Kremer, 
Ideev, 226 n , and Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, and is doubtless correct, though 
Grunbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 582, thinks that in coming into Arabic 

it was not uninfluenced by the Ar Mingana, 

Syriac Influence, 87, suggests that the word is of Syriac origin (see also 
Cheikho, Nasrdmya, 191), but this is unhkely The word was evidently 
quite well known m pre Islamic Arabia,^ and thus known to Muhammad 
from his contact with Jewish communities It was borrowed m the 
form of the singular and given an Arabic plural 


(Adam) 

11 , 29-35 , 111 , 30, 52 , v, 30 , vii, 10, 18, 25-33 171 , xvii, 63, 72 , 
xviii, 48 , XIX, 59 , XX, 114-119 , xxxvi, 60 
Adam 

It IS used always as an individual name and never as the Heb 


and Phon D"IN for man in general, though the use of I jXt m 

Sura, vii, approaches this usage (Noldeke Schwally, i, 242) It is one of 
the few Biblical names which the early philologers such as al Jawaliqi 
(Mua'rrab, 8) claimed as of Arabic origm There are various theories 
as to the derivation of the name, which may be seen in Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 12, and in the Commentaries, but all of them are quite 
hopeless Some authorities recognized this and Zam and Baid , on 


11 , 29, admit that it is a foreign word — 


^ Hirschfeld Bettrage 51 translates by Schrift^(elehrte (cf the N T ypayniarcvs 
Syr and takes it as opposed to the DT 

* It occurs in the old poetry cf Horovitz KU QIS and Ibn Hisham 351 354 uses 
the word familiarly as well known cf alsoWensinck Jodente Madiiia 65 Horovitz 
JP^ 197 198 
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The origin of course is the Heb mK, and there is no reason why 
the name should not have come directly from the Jews/ though there 
was a tradition that the word came from Syriac ^ The name occurs 
m the Safaite inscriptions (Horovitz, KU, 85), and was known to 
the poet ‘Adi b Zaid, so it was doubtless familiar along with the 
creation story to Muhammad s contemporaries 

{Idrlb) 

XIX, 57 , XXI, 85 
Idris 

He is one of the Prophets casually mentioned in the Qur’an, 
where all the mformation we have about him is (i) that he was a man 
of truth (xix, 57) , (ii) that God raised him to a ‘ place on high ” 

ll-> CL5?. (xix, 58) , and (in) that being steadfast and 

patient he entered God’s mercy (xxi, 85) 

The Muslim authorities are agreed that he is i e "|13n, 

the Biblical Enoch, ^ a theory derived not only from the facts 

enumerated above, but fiom the idea that his name is derived 

from to study — both Jewish and Christian legend attributing 

to Enoch the mastery of occult wisdom ^ The fallacy of this derivation 
was, however, pointed out by some of the philologers, as Zam on 
XIX, 57, shows, and that the name was of foreign origin was recognized 
by al Jdwaliqi, Mu'arroh, 8 , Qdmus, i 215 , which makes it the more 
strange that some Western scholars such as Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336,*' 
and Eickmann, Anyelologie, 2b, have considered it to be a pure Arabic 
word 


^ Ibn Qutaiba Maarif 180 (Eg ed ) notes a variant reading ^la,i which may 
represent a Jewish pronunciation 
2 Sycz Eigennamen 18 
^ Thalabi Qiaas 34 

MJn of course means to instruct to initiate (cf and may have suggested 

the connection with I? or the derivation see Tha Jabi loc cit Ibn Qutaiba 

Maarif 8 Fmkel MW xxii 181 derives it from -EvStupeaxo? the 7th antediluvian 
King of Berossus but this is very far fetched 

® He seems to base this on the occurrence of the name Abu Idris but see Horovitz 
Kl 88 
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Noldeke has pointed out, ZA, xvii, 83, that we have no evidence 
that Jews or Christians ever called Enoch by any name derived from 
or and though Geiger, 105, 106, thinks the equivalence of 

UU l|^ of XIX, 58, with the /neTedrjKei/ avTov o ©eos* 

of Heb XI, 5, from the Midrash, sufficient to justify the identification, 
we may well doubt it Casanova, JA, 1924, vol ccv, p 358 (so Torre}', 
Foundation, 72) suggested that the reference was to ’^Eo'Spay which 

through a form became Albright ^ imagmes that 

it refers to Hermes Poemandres, the name being derived from the 
final element in the Greek name IlotfidvSpr)^, while Montgomery, 
JQR, XXV, 261, would derive it from Atrahasis, the Babyloman Noah 
None of these suggestions, however, comes as near as that put forward 
by Noldeke in ZA, xvii, 84, that it is the Arabic form of 'AuSpea^ 
filtered through a Syriac medium ^ In Syriac we find various forms of 
the name and this latter 

being the form in Chnstian-Palestiman, and from this by the coalescing 

of the n and d we get the Ar Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested 

a S Arabian origin but there is no trace of the name m the inscriptions 
and the Eth hJJZCfil has nothing in its favour 

{Ardhk) 

xvui, 30 , xxxvi, 56 , Ixxvi, 13 , Ixxxm, 23, 35 
Couches Plu of 

We find the word only in passages descriptive of Paradise The 
Muslim authorities as a rule take it as an Arabic word derived from 

^ j\ but their theories of its derivation are not very helpful, as may be 
seen from Raghib, Mufraddt, 14, or the Lexicons LA, xii, 269 , TA, vii, 

^ Journal of Palestine Oriental Society ii 197-8 and in AJSL 1927 p 235 n 
* Nbldeke s earlier suggestion in ZDMO xii 706 was that it might stand for 
Beohmpos, but m ZA xvii he refers it to the Ilpafeis Av8p4ov and thinks the lifting 
him to a place on high may refer to the saint s crucifixion R Hartmann in 
ZAf XXIV, 316 however, recognized this Andreas as the famous cook of Alexander 
the Great 
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100 Some early philologers concluded that itwasforeign,andas Suyuti, 
Itq, 318, says that Ibn al Jawzi gave it as an Abyssiman loan word, and 
on p 310 has the interesting statement — “ Abu ‘Ubaid related that 

Al Hasan said — We used not to know the meaning of (iVIjVl until 


we met a man from Yemen who told us that among them an was 
a pavihon containing a bed ” 

Addai Sher, 9, says that it is the Pers dJL jji, by which he 

probably means throne the colloquial form for (Vullers, 

Lex, 1 , 141), but there does not seem to be anything m this There is 
nothing m Eth with which we can relate it, and the probabihties are 
that it IS of Iranian origin, especially as we find it used m the verses of 
the old poets, e g al A‘sha, who were m contact with Iranian culture 
(cf Horovitz, Parodies, 15) 



(Iram) 


Ixxxix, 6 

Iram the city of the people of ‘Ad 


The number of variant readings for this in 

suggests of itself that the word was a foreign one of which the exegetes 
could make nothing The older theory among Western scholars was 
that it was ^ but the story is clearly S Arabian, as appears from 
xlvi, 20, and as a matter of fact Hamdani (ed D H Muller, p 126 
129) mentions two other Irams m S Arabia, so that the name is 
doubtless S Arabian ^ The name is frequently mentioned m the early 
hterature 


(Azar) 
vi, 74 

Azar — ^the father of Abraham 

1 Wetstem m his Appendix to Delitzsch s Hwb 1876 Pautz OJfenbarung 273 
&ycz Etgennamen 54 O T^oth ZD MO xxxv 628 

2 D H Muller Slldarabtsche Studten 134 flP Burgen und Schlosaer p 418 
* See passages in Horovitz KU 89, 90 
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The consensus of opinion among the exegetes is thatjjl is the name 
of Abraham’s father, and is It was also well known, 

however, that the real name of Abraham’s father was ^IT or e g 

at Tabari, Annales, i, 252, an-Nawawi, 128, al Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 21 , 
TA, 111 , 12, etc , obviously reproducing the of Gen xi, 26, etc 

In order to escape the difficulty some took jj\ to be the name of an 

idol — ^\, or an abusive epithet applied by Abraham to his 

father ^ They also have various theories as to the origin of the word, 
some takmg it to be Hebrew (as Suyuti, 318) some Syriac (Zam on 
VI, 74), and some Persian (Bagh on vi, 74) Their suggestions, however, 
are obviously guesses and do not help us at all 

The solution generally found m European works is that which was 
first set forth by Marracci m Prodromus, iv, 90, that the Talmudic 
name for Terah, by a metathesis became AOap m Eusebius, and this 
gives the Arabic Azar This has been repeated over and over again 
from Ewald ^ and Sale down to the modern Ahmadiyya Commentators, 
and even Geiger 128, though he does not mention Marracci, argues that 

mn = Qapa (LXX, ©appa) by metathesis gives’^A^ap and thus j j I 

while Dvofdk, Fremdworter, 38, goes even further in discussing the 
probability of Gk 6 bemg pronounced like z The fact, however, is 
that Marracci simply misread Eusebius, uses no such form as 
^Adap 3 

Hyde m his Histona Rehgioms velerum Persarum, p 62, suggested 
that Azer was the heathen name of Abraham’s father, who only became 
known as Terah after his conversion This heathen name he would 
connect with the Av diar ^ (cf Skt Phlv 


^ Fwic as Suyuti 318 and the Commentators It should be noted that Zam gives 
a number of variant readings for the word showing that the earliest authorities 
were puzzled by it 

2 Oeschtchie Israels i 483 

® The passage reads (n%8t Eccl ed Schwartz i iv p 14) — /xera Se Kat tovtox 
tripovs ruiv Sc rod Nwe rraiScuv Kat aTToyovatv arap Kai rov A^paafi ov apxrjyov Ka 
TTponaropa ajuav avrcav TraiScj Eppaiwv avxovm where the unusual arap wa^?^ 
apparently misread as AOap Cf Pautz Offenbamng 242 n ^ 

‘ Bartholoma“ AIW 312 ‘®'‘ 
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dtur,^ Paz ddur, and the Mod Pers j^\ used as the name of the 

fire demon, 2 and m the Persian histones given as the name of Abraham’s 
father Hyde, however, has fallen into error in not noticing that the 

name j given to Abraham m the Persian writmgs^ simply means 

'' son of the fire ’ , and has no reference to his father, but is derived 
from the Qur’anic account of his experiences m Sura, xxi 

B Fisher m Bibel und Talmud, Leipzig, 1881, p 85 n , suggested that 
Muhammad or his mfomiants had misunderstood the epithet 
(he who has sprung from the East) applied to Abraham in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 15a), and taking it to mean “ Son of mTK ”, gave his 

father’s name as jjl 


The correct solution, however, would appear to be that given by 
Fraenkel in ZDMG, Ivi, p 72, and accepted by both Horovitz, KU, 85, 
86, JPN, 157, and Sycz, Eigennamen, 37 In WZKM, iv, 338, 


Fraenkel suggested that both jjlp and jjl go back to the Heb 

and in ZDMG, Ivi, 72, he argues convincingly that the 
Qur’anic form is due to a confusion on Muhammad s part of the details 
of the Abraham story as it came to him, so that instead of his father 
nnn he has given the name of Abraham s faithful servant 
Sycz s theory that it was a mistake between two passages 

and Dm2K •'2K mn is a little too remote, 
but the confusion of names can be held as certain The 
was probably taken as the article,^ and on the question of vowel change 


Fraenkel compares the series 



As there is a 


genuine Arabic name j| (Tab, Annales, i, 3384 , Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 214), 

Kt ** 

Horovitz, KU, 86, thinks that Muhammad may have been influenced 
by this m his formation of the name 


^ Horn Orundnas 4 Shikand Glossary 226 Nybtrg Glossar 2o Herzfeld 
Paikuli Glossary 126 and 148 

2 In Phlv Ataro is the Angel of Fire see West Glossary p 7 

® VuUers Lex i 380 

* 4s often cf examples m Geyer Zwei Ged%chU i 118 n 
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(Asdtir) 

VI, 26 , viii, 31 , XVI, 26 , xxiii, 85 , xxv, 6 , xxvii, 70 , xlvi, 16 , 
Ixviii, 15 , Ixxxm, 13 
Fables, idle tales 


We find the word only in the 


combination 


“ tales of the ancients ”, which was the Meccan characterization of the 
stories brought them by Muhammad Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 396 ff, 
thought that the reference was to a book of this title well known to 
Muhammad’s contemporaries, but this theory has been combated in 
Noldeke Schwally, i, 16 ff and its impossibility becomes clear from a 
passage m Ibn Hisham, 235, where Nadr b al Harith is made to say — 
‘‘ By Allah, Muhammad is no better a raconteur than I am His stories 


are naught but tales of the ancients jjiU) which he 

writes down ]ust as I do ” 


The Mushm authorities take it as a form from to 


write, ( onsidcrmg it as a plu of (Si]istani, 10), 

or the plu of a plu {LA, vi, 28) The verb however, as Fraenkel 

has shown (Fremdw, 250), is a denominative from and this 

itself IS a borrowing from Aram KHIDZ?, (Noldeke, Qorans, 

13) It IS possible but not probable that was formed from this 

borrowed 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 395, ^ suggested that in we have the 

6k laropia, a suggestion also put forward by Fleischer m his review of 
Geiger {Kletnere Schnften, ii, 119), and which has been accepted by 
many later scholars ® The objections to it raised by Horovitz, KU, 70, 
are, however, insuperable The word can hardly have come mto 
Arabic directly from the Greek, and the Syr occurs only 

* See also Hirschfeld New Researches 22 41 ff on Sprenger s Suhuf theories 

* Vide also his remarks in JA8B xx 119 and see Freytag Lexicon sub voc 

* Vollers, ZDMO» li 312 See also KUnstlinger in OLZ 1936 461 ff 
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as a learned word (PSm, 298) The derivation from Syr 
suggested by Noldeke Schwally, i, 16 n , is much more satisfactorv 
(cf Aram is the equivalent of the 6k ’)(jEip6ypa(l>ov^ 

and is a word commonly used m a sense in which it can have come 
into Arabic It was doubtless borrowed in this sense in the pre Islamic 
period, 2 for in a verse of the Meccan poet 'Abdallah b az Ziba'ra, 

quoted in 'Aim, iv, 140, we read 

“ the stones have averted Qusay from glory ” 

In S Arabian, as D H Muller points out (WZKM, i, 29) we have 
meaning an inscription, and is the usual verb for 

scnpsit (Rossini, Glossarium, 194), so it is not impossible that there was 

S Arabian mfluence on the form of the word See further under 

(AM) 

11, 130, 134 , 111, 78 , IV, 161 , vii, 160 
The Tribes Plu of 

It occurs only in Madman passages and always refers to the 
Children of Israel In vii, 160, it is used normally of the Twelve Tribes, 

but m all the other passages the are spoken of as recipients of 

revelation, and one suspects that here Muhammad is confusing the 
Jewish use of " the Twelve ” for the Minor Prophets ’SMth that for the 
Twelve Tribes ^ 

The philologers derive it from a thistle, their explanation 

thereof being interesting if not convincing {LA, ix, 182) Some, however, 
felt the difficulty, and Abu 1 Laith was constrained to admit that it was 
a Hebrew loan-word (as Suyuti, Itqdn, 318 , Mutaw, 58) The ultimate 
source, of course, is the Heb esse;, and Geiger 141, followed by many 

^ Cf |a»Qaa» cheirographum dubium as contrasted with 

cheirographum tahdum 

* So Mingana Syriac Influence 89 

* Ftdc Sprenger Leben ii 276 who thinks Muhammad took it to be a proper name 
which, however is unlikely in view of vii 160 (Hirschfeld Bettrage 41) 
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later scholars ^ has argued for the direct borrowing from Hebrew 
Fraenkel, however, noted the possibihty of its having been borrowed 
through the Syr = (f)vX^^ and Mmgana, Syriac Inflmnce, 86, 

definitely claims it as a Syriac loan word It is impossible to decide, 
but m any case it was borrowed m the smg and given an Arabic plural 
There does not seem to be any well attested pre Islamic example 
of the use of the word, for the case in Samau’al cannot be genume, as 
Noldeke shows (ZA, xxvn, 178), and that m Umayya, Iv, 7, seems to 
depend on Sura, Ixxxix, 23 This confirms the idea that it was a late 
introduction probably by Muhammad himself 


(Istabraq) 

xviii, 30 , xliv, 53 , Iv, 54 , Ixxvi, 21 
Silk brocade 

Used only in early passages m description of the raiment of the 
faithful in Paradise It is one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by the Muslim authorities as a Persian loan word,cf 
a(J Dahhak in as Suyuti, Itq, 319, al Asma‘i in as Suyutl,i^^^^2:A^r,l,137, 
as Si]istani, 49, al-Jawhari, Sihdh sub voc al Kmdi, Risdla, 85, Ibn 
al Athir, Nihdya, i, 38 Some, indeed, took it as an Arabic word, 

attempting to derive it fromv3y (cf Baid on Ixxvi, 21), but their 

argument depends on a variant reading given by Ibn Muhaism which 
cannot be defended (Dvorak, Fremdw, 39, 40) 

The philologers, however, were in some confusion as to the original 
Persian form LA, xi, 285, quotes az Zajjaj as stating it was from Pers 

d and TA, vi, 292, quotes Ibn Duraid to the effect that it is 

from Syr neither of which forms exist The Qdmus, s v 

however, rightly gives it as from d which al Jawharl, 

^ Iraenkel Vocah 21 Pautz Offenbarung 124 n Hirschfeld Beitrage 41 
Horovitz A f 90 

* Horovitz also notes this possibility The Palestinian form ^ quoted by 

Schwally Idtottcon 92 which agrees closely with the Talmudic KIDSW is not 
so close to the Arabic 

® bo TA loc cit and al Khafaji m his supercommentarv to Baicjawi cf also 
Addai Sher IQ 
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SiJidh, says is from meanmg ^ Pers sometimes 


written as al Jawharl gives it,^ is a form of meaning 

big, thick, gross, apparently from a root, j\ j^\ firm, stable (cf Skt 
Av staura * , Oss st‘ur “ , and Arm 

umnLAup) 6 The Phlv (Nyberg, Glossar, 

206), IS used of clothing m eschatological wntmgs, e g Arda ViraJ, 
XIV, 14, 1 ) "and glorious and thick 

splendid clothing ” Phlv with the suffix gives the Mod 

Pers w hich 5^, 994, defines as and 

Vullers Lex, i, 94, as vestis serica crassior 

From Mid Pers the word was borrowed into Armenian as 
lwmiuL.puili 7^ and into Syr as or ® Ihn 

Duraid, according to TA, vi, 292, quoted as a borrowmg from 

Syr , but PSm, 294, gives the Syr forms only as dictionary words from 
BA and BB, and there can be little doubt that the word passed directly 

into Arabic from the Middle Persian ® The Ar (3 represents the Phlv 


suffix which in Syr normally became 




as we see in such examples 


^ BQ 492 defines it as iaJipj dtj dUj oJlT ^ Vullers I ex i 97 

I agardc GA 13 means thick compact solid cf Monier Williams 


iScmscrit Dictionary 1265 

^ Bartholomae AIW 1592 Horn Grundriss p 158 Hubschmann Persische 
Studicn 74 

h or this Ossetian form see Hubschmann 7DMG xxxix 93 
® Hubschmann 4rw Gramm i 493 Cf also Gk (rravpos 
’ Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 153 The form seems proof that the borrowing 
was from Pftrs and not from Ar though the passage in Moses Kalankatuaci which 
Hubschmann quotes refers to pumuiL-ptulpu li_ qjpjiupii^u a gift from the Caliph 
Mu awiva I Cf Stackelberg in ZDMG xlviii 490 


® hraenkel Vocab 25 quotes this as "w huh is copied by Dvofak Fremdw 

42 and Horovitz Parodies 16 but neither this form nor the quoted bv Addai 

Shcr 10 IS to be found in the Syriac Lexicons 

® Mingana Syriac Influence 88 however claims that the borrowing was from Syr 
into Arabic 


The philologers had recognized however that Pers did sometimes become ^ 
in Ar Cf Sibawaih in Siddiqi 21 
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as Phiv anbtdk {— Pers or which in 

Syr 18 IvjjAmol, and in Ar i31a-.i 1 (Ibn al Athir, Nihdya, i, 38) 


(Ishaq) 

11, 127-134 , 111, 78 , IV, 161 , vi, 84 , xi, 74 , xii, 6, 38 , xiv, 41 , 
XIX, 50 , XXI, 72 , xxix, 26 , xxxvii, 112, 113 , xxxviii, 45 
Isaac 

The Biblical Patriarch, who is never mentioned save in connection 
with one or more of the other Patriarchs, and never m an early passage 
It was early recognized by the philologers that it was a foreign 
name, cf Sibawaih m Siddiqi, 20, and LA, xii, 20 , al Jawaliqi, Mu'ar 
rah, 9, as Su)aiti, Muzhir, i, 138, though it was not uncommon m some 

quarters to regard it as an Arabic word derived from for as 

Suyuti, Muzhxr, i, 140, goes out of his way to refute this It was even 
known that it was Heb (cf ath Tha‘labi, Q^sa9, 76), and indeed Sura, 
xi, 74, seems to show acquaintance with the popular Hebrew derivation 
from pnU 

The Arabic form which lacks the initial ^ of the 0 1 forms pPIS*’ 
and pHE?*’ would seem to point to a Christian origin, ^ cf 6k ’loraaAC, 
Syr or though it is true that m the Talmud we come 

across a p0*’K HS ‘’HQ (Baha Mezi% 39^), showing a form with 
initial vowel among the Babylonian Jews of the fourth centurv a n ^ 

The name must have been known before the Qur an, but no 

pre Islamic instances of it seem to occur, for those quoted by Cheikho, 
Nasrdniya, 229, 230, are rightly rejected by Horovitz, AZ7, 91 

{Isrd’ll} 

Occurs some 43 times Cf ii, 38 
^ West Glossary 13 

* Sprenger Lebev ii p 336 Fraenkel ZA \v 394 Horovitz JPA 155 and 
Mingana s note Syiiac Influence 83 Torrey Foundation 49 however takes this 
to be a characteristic of his assumed Judaeo Arabic dialect 

* This IS the Christian Palestinian form cf bchulthess Lex 14 

* Derenbourg in REJ xviii 127 suggests that may have been pronounced 

among the Arabian Jews as pHDK 
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Usually it stands for the Children of Israel, but in iii, 87, and xix. 


59, it IS the name of the Patriarch otherwise called 


Some of the exegetes endeavoured to derive it from^^^ ‘‘ to travel 

by night ”, because when Jacob fled from Esau he travelled by night 
(cf at-Tabari, Annales, i, 359, and Ibn al Athir) It was very generally 
recognized as a foreign name, however (cf al-Jawahqi, 9 , al Khafaji, 
11),^ and IS given as such by the Commentators Zam and Baid on 
11, 38 

Here also the absence of the initial ** stands against a direct deriva 
tion from the Heb and pomts to a Christian origin, cf Gk 

*l(Tpari\, Syr , Eth The probabilities are in 

favour of a Syriac origin ^ especially in view of the Christian Palestinian 
forms (Schulthess, Tex, 16) The name was doubt 

less well enough known to the people of Muhammad s day and though 
no pre Islamic example of its use in N Arabia seems to have survived ® 
occurs in S Arabian inscriptions, cf CIS, iv, 543, 1 1 





(Ussis) 


IX, 109 
Founded 


The verbal form occurs m ix, 110 The verb is denominative 


from 




a foundation, which Fraenkel, Fremdw, 11 , noted was an 


Aramaic borrowing, cf Aram foundation, and m the Christian 

Palestinian dialect the verb = eOefieXlcoae , = 

redefieXicoTO, and \mo] = defieXiop (Schwally, Idioticon, 7), 
so classical Syr l»o] (and see Noldeke, Mard Gramm, 98, n 2 , 
Zimmem, Ahkad Fremdw, 31 , Henning, BS08, ix, 80) 


^ al Khafaji notes the uncertainty as to the spelling of the word J| and 
being known besides Jjj j^\ 

* Mingana Syriac Ivjltienre 81 Horovitz KU 91 The Qamus as a matter of 
fact says that all forms ending m are jl ^ though Tab on ii 38 claims that 
J>I is Heb 

® All those given by Cheikho Nasraniya 230 are doubtless influenced by Qur anic 
usage 
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% 



(Aslama) 


Of frequent use, cf ii, 106, 125 
To submit, to surrender 


With this must be taken VI (ill, 17 79, etc ), and the 
participial forms etc 


The verb is genuine Arabic, corresponding with Heb 

Phon fo be complete, ^ound Aram Syr to he 

complete, safe Akk saldmu, to be complete, unharmed This primitive 

verb, however, does not occur in the Qur an Form II, is fairly 


common, but this is a denominative from , and as we shall 

see IS a borrowed word ^ 

As used m the Qur’an is a techmeal religious term,^ and 

there is even some development traceable in Muhammad’s use of it ® 
Such a phrase as 4 jiJ | ^ I xxxi, 21 seems to give 

the word m its simplest and original sense and then J 

(xl, 68 , VI, 70 , 11 , 125), and or a) (xxvii, 45 , ii, 127 , 

111 , 77 , xxxix, 55), are a development from this Later, however 
the word comes practically to mean “ to profess Islam , i e to accept 

the religion which Muhammad is preaching, cf xlviii, 16 , xlix 14, 

«> 

17, etc Now m pre Islamic times ^1 is used in the primitive sense 
of hand over ’ , noted above For instance, m a verse of Abu Azza 

m Ibn Hisham, 556, we read — ‘ hand 
me not over for such betrayal is not lawful ’ ^ The Qur anic use is an 


^ On the development of meaning in S Arabian m see Rossini Oloasarmm 196 
2 See Lvall JRA8 1903 p 782 

2 See Lidzbarski s article Salam und Islam in ZS i 85 fF 

* Cf also 11 106 111 18 IV 124 On the probable genesis of this see Margoliouth 
in JEAS 1903 pp 473 474 

* h or other examples see Margoliouth s article as above 
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intelligible development from this sense, but the question remains 
whether this was a development withm Arabic itself or an importation 
from without 

Margohouth m JRAS, 1903, p 467 S , Tsould favour a development 
withm Arabic itself, perhaps started by Musailama , but as Lyall 
pointed out m the same Journal (p 771 ff ), there are historical difficul 
ties m the way of this Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 86, would make it a denomma 


five from which he takes as a translation of (rcoTrjpia, but 

Horovitz, KV, 55, rightly objects 

The truth seems to be that it was borrowed as a technical religious 
term from the older religions Already in the 0 Aram inscriptions 
we find that as used in proper names has acquired this technical 
religious significance,^ as e g etc The same sense is found 

m the Kabbimc writings (Horovitz, KU 55), but it is particularly 
m Syriac that we find used precisely as in the Qur an eg 

he devoted himself to God and His 
Church ”, or ^oouiaJ and one feels confident m 

lookmg here for the origin of the Arabic v ord 

of course, is a formation from this,® and was in use in 

pre Islamic Arabia however, would seem to have been 

formed by Muhammad himself after he began to use the word 



11, 119-134 , 111, 78 , IV, 161 , vi, 86 , xiv, 41 , xix, 55 , xxi, 85 , 
xxxvm, 48 


Ishmael 

/« 

The Muslim philologers early recognized that it was non Arabic, 
as IS clear from Zam on xix, 55, and from its being treated as non 
Arabic by al Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 9 , al-Khafaji, 10, as Suyuti, Muzhir, 


IS 


^ Robertson Smith Rdvgion of the Semites 79 IF . 

2 The example given by Horovitz viz 001 OIASU 


curiously like ^ J |JU*i 


® Sura li 36 xxii 77 And note Bagh vii 192 and Ya qubi Hist i 259 and 
its use in Safaite (Ryckmans Aow« propres i 239) 
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1 , 138 Vanous forms ofthe name are given — 

and JfVI. the ^ m this last form, quoted from Sibawaih m Muzhir, 
1 , 132, bemg sigmficant 

A Christian origin for the word is evident from a comparison 
of the 6k *\(rfiar]X , Syr , Eth with the Heb 

A form derived from Heb occurs m the inscriptions of 
both the S and N of the Peninsula ^ In S Arabia we find m a 
Himyaritic inscription ~ ^XS7Q0*' Eth 

and m the Safaite inscriptions of N Arabia we find a form 
It IS thus clear that the form with initial was well enough known 
m Arabia before Muhammad’s day, but on the other hand, there seems 
to be no evidence that the form used m the Qur an was m use as a 
personal name among the Arabs m pre Islamic times ^ The fact 

that m the Qur an we find c-iU«^^for and for 

j^\ for and for ]ust as m Syr we find 

*^tDCU and «2DQQ1 ji, but and makes it 

reasonably certain that the Qur anic form came from a Syr source,^ 
and the form m the Christian Palestinian dialect removes 

any difficulty which might have been felt of for ® 


^ D H Muller suggests that the name is an independent formation in S Arabian 
{WZKM 111 225 being followed in this by Horovitss 7PA 155 15b) but this is a 
little difficult 

* Hal 193 1 cf CIS iv i 55 with other references in Filter s Index of S 
Arabian Proper Names PSBA 1917 p 110 and Hartmann Arahtache Frage 182 
226 252-4 Derenbourg in his note on this inscription CIS iv i 56 takes it as a 
composite name m imitation of the Heb but see Muller W ZkM iii 225 ZDMO 
xxxvii 13 fF Ryckmans koma proprea i 239 and i >»o 219 

* Dussaud, M%aaion 221 Littmann Semitic Inacriptiona 116 117 123 En 
zifferung der Safa Inachrtfien 58 Lidzbarski Ephemeria ii 44 

* The examples collected by Gheikho Naaramya, 230 cannot as Horovitz KU 
02 shows be taken as evidence for the pre Islamic use of the name The form EafiarjXos 
quoted by Horovitz from Waddington from an inscription of a d 341 may be only 
a rendenng of 

* Margoliouth Schtvetch Lecturea 12 Mingana Syriac Influence 82 and cf 
Sprenger Leben ii 336 

* Schulthess Lex 15 and cf Horovitz KU 92 Rhodokanakis J^ZKM 
xvii 283 
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^ V I (Al A'rdf) 

vu, 44, 46 
Al A‘raf 

It IS usually taken to mean the wall which separates Paradise 
from Hell The philologers were at a loss to explain the word, the two 

favourite theories being (i) that it is the plu of ^ used of the mane 

of a horse or the comb of a cock, and thus a metaphor for the highest 
part of anything (Zam, m loco LA, xi, 146), or (ii) that it is from 

ft ft 

to know, and so called because of the knowledge c-5 1 I 

had of those m the Garden and those m the Fire 

Tor Andrae, Urspru'ng, 78, and Lidzbarski, ZS, u, 182, claim that 
the word is Arabic, though translating an idea derived from one of the 
older religions ^ There is difficulty with this, however, and perhaps a 
better solution is that proposed long ago by Ludolf,^ viz that it is the 
Eth Horovitz, PaTodies, 8, objects to this on the ground that 

Muhammad does not use for the souls of the departed, but for 

the place where they, or at least some of them, dwell, which would be 
It is by no means unlikely, however, that Muhammad under 
stood the verb Mid.? used of the blessed departed, as a place 
name, for Mli. and seem much more commonly used m this 

sense than 9^ hi ¥ ^ven possible that is a corruption of 

The mtroduction of the word would seem to be due to 
Muhammad himself, for the occurrence of the word m Umayya, 
xhx, 14, is rightly suspected by Horovitz of bemg under Qur’anic 
influence 


^ Lidzbarski would take it as an attempt to translate the Mandaean 
= the vjatch towers but this is rather remote 

* Ad Historiam ^thwpicam CommerUanus p 207 He writes * 
Muhammedis Limbus medius inter Paradisum et Infemum locus receptaculum 
mediis generis hommum qui tantundem bom ac mail in hoc mundo fecerunt Id 
autem aliunde justius derivari nequit quam a rad ^Ethiopica Mdd. = requtevtt 
quo verbo iEthiopes de pie defunct is utuntur 

® Praetorius, Beit Ass i 23 however takes Mid. as a denom from dt ^ 
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4jiil {Allah) 

Of very frequent occurrence 
God 


One gathers from ar Razi, Mafdtlh, i, 84 (so Abu Hayyan, Bahr, 
1 , 15), that certain early Muslim authorities held that the word was of 
Syriac or Hebrew origm The majority, however, claimed that it was 
pure Arabic, though they set forth various theories as to its derivation ^ 


Some held that it has no derivation, bemg m the Kufans m 
general derived it from « VVI , while the Basrans derived it from 
I , taking d V as a verbal noun from to be high or to be veiled 
The suggested origms for dV| were even more varied, some takmg 

" 'f' 

it from a) I io worship, some from aJI to be perplexed, some from 

protection, and others from to be perplexed 

Western scholars are fairly unanimous that the source of the 
Word must be found in one of the older religions In the Semitic area 

was a widely used word for deity, cf Heb , Aram , 


Syr loiS^, Sab , and so Ar ^)| is doubtless a genume old 
Semitic form The form a)^\, however, is different, and there can be 


little doubt that this, like the Mandaean XnXTX and the Pahlavi 
ideogram, 2 goes back to the Syr (cf Grunbaum, ZDMG, 

xxxix, 571 , Sprenger, Leben, i, 287-9 , Ahrens, Muhammad, 15 , 
Rudolph, AbhdngigJceit, 26 , Bell, Origin, 54 , Cheikho, Nasrdmya, 
159 , Mmgana, Syriac Influence, 86) The word, however, came mto 
use m Arabian heathenism long before Muhammad’s time (Wellhausen, 
Reste, 217 , Nielsen m HAA, i, 218 ff) It occurs frequently in the 
N Arabian inscriptions,® and also m those from S Arabia, as, e g , 


^ They are discussed m detail by ar Razi on pp 81-4 of the first volume of his 
Tafstr 

* Herzfeld Paxhd% Glossary 135 

® Cf Littmann Entzifferung der thamudenischen Inachriften p 63 £f Sem Inacr 
p 113 ff and Ryckmans Noms propres i 2 RES in 441 
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mm h^o “ with all the Gods ” (in Glaser, Abessimen, 50),^ 
as well as m the pre Islamic oath forms, such as that of Qais b Khatim 
given by Horovitz, KU, 140, and many m ash Shanqiti’s introduction 

to the Mu'allaqat It is possible that the expression AiJl is of 

S Arabian origin, as the name occurs in a Qatabanian 

mscription ^ 

It 

pi (Allahumma) 

m, 25 , V, 114 , vm, 32 , x, 10 , xxxix, 47 
An invocatory name for God 

The form of the word was a great puzzle to the early grammarians ^ 
the orthodox explanation being that it is a vocative form where the 

hnal ^ takes the place of an initial I The Kufans took it as a con 

traction of ^ Lii I (Bai4 on m, 25), but their theory is 
ridiculed by Ibn Yahsh, i, 181 As a vocative it is said to be of the same 

class as come along al Khafaji, 20, however, recogmzes it as a 
foreign word 

It IS possible, as Margoliouth notes {ERE, vi, 248), that it is the 
Heb D'’n‘?X which had become known to the Arabs through their 
contacts with Jewish tribes ^ 




Ul {Ilyas) 


VI, 85,, xxxvii, 123, 130 
Ebjah 


^ Derenbourg m JA viu® ser xx 157 ff wants to find the word in the hVlh 
of a Mmaean mscnption but this is usually taken as a reference to a tribal god | 
tide Hal6vy ibid p 325 326 

* Rhodokanakis Die Inschnften an der Mauer von Kofilan Timna m 8BA W 

Wien 1924 * Margohouth ERE, vi 248 

* There is to be considered however the Phon = godhead (see references 
m Hams Ohseary p 77) which is evidence of a Semitic form with final m Cf 
Nielsen in HAA i 221, n 2 
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In xxxvil, 130, for the sake of rhyme, the form is ^ 




From al Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 8, we learn that the philologers early 
recogm^ed it as foreign, and it is given as such by as Suyuti, Muzhir, 
1 , 138 , as Sijistam, 51 , LA, vii, 303 The Heb forms are and 
so it is obvious that the Arabic form must have been derived 
from a Christian source, as even Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 56, recognizes ^ 
The 6k 'HXtW or 'HXe/a? gives us the final s, but this also appears 


m Syr beside the more usual (PSm, 203), and in the 

Eth thfiiyti 

The name was no uncommon one among Oriental Christians before 
Islam, and 'HA/as* occurs not infrequently m the Inscriptions ^ We 


also find an ^^LJi m the genealogy of the poet 'Adi b Zaid given in 

Aghdm, ii, 18 ^ The likelihood is thus that it entered Arabic through 
the Syriac 


{Al Yasa‘) 

VI, 86 , xxxvm, 48 
Ehsha 

The word is usually treated as though it were and the Jl 


the defimte article,® and then derived from or Tab , on 

VI, 86, argues against this view, and m the Lexicons (e g al Jawhari 
svb voc , LA, X, 296), and in al Jawahqi, 134 (cf al Khafaji, 215), it is 
given as a foreign borrowmg, a fact which is also indicated by the 

variant spelhng (LA, x, 296) 


^ Geiger 190 Mmgana Syriac Influence 83 Gnmme ZA xxvi 167 would 
see S Arabian influence in the production of this longer form but it is difficult to see 
much point to his suggestion 

* So Sprenger I eben ii 335 Rudolph Abhangigkeit 47 Horovitz JPN 171 

® Lebas Waddington Nos 2169 2160 2299 etc 

* Ibn Duraid 20 would take this as a genmne Arabic word from with 

which Horovitz KU 99 is mclined to agree In LA vii 303 however where we 
find this same genealogy we are expressly told ij^Ul 

» Cf Goldziher ZDMO xxiv 208 n 
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The Heb is near enough to the Arabic to make a 

direct borrowmg possible, but the probability is that it came from a 
Christian source (Horovitz, KV, 152) The Gk forms are ’EXtcra, 

’EAtcrate, and ^EXiadios , the Syr , and the Eth , 

the probabihties bemg m favour of a Syriac origin 

(Umma) 

Of frequent occurrence, e g ii, 122, 128 , iii, 106, etc 

People, race 

Apparently a borrowing from the Jews ^ Heb HQK is a tribe, 
or people, and the HOIK of the Rabbinic writings was widely used 
As the word is apparently not a native Semitic word at all, but Akk 
ummatu , Heb riQK , Aram and Syr 

seem all to have been borrowed from the Sumenan,^ we 

cannot deny the possibility, that the Ar is a primitive borrow- 

mg from the same source In any case it was an ancient borrowmg, 
and if we can depend upon a readmg nOKH 2^313, “ at the people s 
cost ” m a Safaite inscription,^ we have evidence of its early use m 
N Arabia 

^ I (Amr) 

XVI, 2 , xvii, 87 , xxxu, 4 , xl, 15 , xlii, 52 , Ixv, 12 , xcvii, 4 

Revelation 

In the two senses (i) commarid or decree, (u) matter, affair, it is a 
genuine Arabic word, and commonly used m the Qur’an 

In its use m connection with the Qur’amc doctrme of revelation, 
however, it would seem to represent the Aram (Rudolph, 

Abhdngigkeit, 41 , Horovitz, JPN, 188 , Fischer, Glossar, Nachtrag 
to 86 , Ahrens, Chnsthches, 26 , Muhammad, 134) The whole con- 
ception seems to have been strongly influenced by the Christian Logos 
doctrme, ^ though the word would seem to have arisen from the Targumic 
use of 

1 Horovitz KU 62 JPN 190 

* Zimmem Akkad iremdw 46 Pedersen Israel, 505 

* See Horovitz KU 62 

* Gnmme System 50 ff 
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(AmsMj) 
Ixxvi, 2 


Plu of mingled 

Lr^ 

In this passage, “ we created man from a mingled clot,” it occurs 
as almost a techmcal physiological term The Mushm savants take 


it as a normal formation from the verb but this may be a 

denominative from the noun ^ Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 40, suggests 
an ultimate ongm m the Akk munztqu — clear wine This was borrowed 
on the one hand into Heb 3TD (beside , cf Barth, ES, 33, 51) , 

Aram Oa, Syr , and on the other into Egyptian mtk, 

Coptic J^OTT^SGT 


From the Syr arose the Arabic and apparently 

was a parallel form borrowed at an early period, from which 
the other forms have developed 


{Aimm) 

Of very frequent occurrence 
To beheve 

% 

The prinutive verb I with its derivatives is pure Arabic Form 

IV, however, ^^1 with its derivatives, a believer , and jU| 

believing, faith, is a techmcal rehgious term which seems to have 
been borrowed from the older faiths, and mtended to represent the 
Aram P’-n, Syr ^Scuai , Eth AjPV ® The word actually borrowed 

would seem to have been the participle ^ ^ froni Eth ® 

^ As in the case of ^ cf Fraenkel Fremdw 172 

* These Aram forms themselves of course, are borrowed from the Heb pOJfH 
(but see Li^arde t/berswJU 121) 

* See Horovitz KU, 66 JPN, 191 Fischer Gflossar Neue Nachlasse to 9a 
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In lix, 23, meaning faithful,^ and in lix, 9, jlcl meaning 

certainty, may be genuine Arabic (see Fischer, Glossar, 9a) 

P 

(Injll) 

111, 2, 43, 58 , V, 50, 51, 70, 72, 110 , vii, 156 , ix, 112 , xlvm, 
29 , Ivu, 27 
Gospel 

It IS used always of the Christian revelation, is particularly asso 
ciated with Jesus, and occurs only m Madman passages ^ 

Some of the early authorities tried to find an Arabic origm for it. 


making it a form from but this theory is rejected with 

some contempt by the commentators Zam and Baid both on general 

» ^ 

grounds, and because of al Hasan’s reading I , which clearly is 

not an Arabic form So also the Lexicons LA, xiv, 171 , TA, vm, 
128 , and al Jawaliqi, 17 (al Khafaji, 11), give it as a foreign word 
derived from either Hebrew or Syriac (cf Ibn al Athir, Nihdya, iv, 136) 


Obviously it is the Gk evayyeXLOP, and both Marracci^ 
and Fraenkel ^ have thought that it came directly into Arabic from 
the Greek The probabilities, however, are that it came into Arabic 
through one of the other Semitic tongues The Hebrew origm suggested 
by some is too remote It is true that m the Talmud we find 
for but this IS merely a transcription of 

and the DTan ^201 D"3r*?3n “ the Gilyonim and books 
of the Minim”, merely reproduces the Syr The sug 

gestion of a Syr source is much more hopeful It is true that 
is only a transhteration of the Gk evayyeXcou, but it was as 
commonjy used as the pure Syr 12^, and may be assumed to 
have been m common use among the Christians with whom Muhammad 
may have been m contact Noldeke has pointed out, however, that 


^ With which may be compared the Sab I^PiX faithful Cf Hommel SUdara 
bische Chrest 121 Rossim Oloasanum 106 

* vii 166 18 perhaps an exception but though the Sura is given as late Meccan 
this verse seems to be Madman 

* Prodromua i 6 corrupta Graeca voce 

* Vocab 24 

* Krauss Oriechische und lateinische Lehnvjorter im Talmud ii 21 
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the Mamchaean forms of Persian origin,^ and anghon of 

Turkish origin,^ still have the Gk -lop ending, and had the Arabic, 
like these, been derived from the Syr we might have expected it also 

to preserve the final J The shortened form, he points out {Neite 
Beitrdge, 47), is to be found m the Eth where the long 

vowel IS almost conclusive evidence of the Arabic word having come 
from Abyssima ^ Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggests that it may have 
entered Arabic from the Sabaean, but we have no mscriptional evidence 
to support this It IS possible that the word was current in this form in 
pre Islamic days, though as Horovitz, KU, 71, pomts out, there is some 
doubt of the authenticity of the verses m which it is found * 

O 1 (Aya) 

Of very frequent occurrence Of ii, 37 , iii, 9 , xxxvi, 33 

A sign 

Later it comes to mean a verse of the Qur an, and then a verse 
of a book, but it is doubtful whether it ever means anything more than 
sign m the Qur’an, though as Muhammad comes to refer to his preaching 
as a sign, the word tends to the later meamng, as e g in iii, 5, etc 
It IS noteworthy that m spite of the frequency of its occurrence m the 
Qur’an it occurs very seldom in the early Meccan passages ® 

The struggles of the early Muslim philologers to explam the word 
are interestingly set forth in LA, xvui, 66 ff The word has no root 
in Arabic, and is obviously, as von Kremer noted,® a borrowing from 
Syr or Aram The Heb (cf Phon HK), from a verb HIK, to 
sign or mark, was used quite generally, for signs of the weather (Gen 
1 , 14 , IX, 12), for a mihtary ensign (Numb ii, 2), for a memorial sign 

^ VuUers Lex i 136 Salemann Mantchaeiache Studien i 50 BQ 88 which 
latter knows that it is the name of the book of Jesus and the book of Mam — 

»jU ^ ^ It IS curious that Bagh on in 2 

gives I as an attempt to represent the Sjrriac original 

* In the phrase uluy anghon biitg cf Le Coq SBA W Berlin 1909 p 1204 

® Cf Fischer lalamica i 372 n 6 

® Cf Cheikho Nasrantya 185 

® Not more than mne times in Suras classed by Nbldeke as early Meccan though 
many passages in these are certainly to be placed much later and one may doubt 
whether the word occurs at all in really early passages 

* Ideen 226 n see also Sprenger, Leben, ii 419 n , Cheikho, Nasraniya 181 
and Margoliouth, ERE x, 539 
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(Josh IV, 6), and also m a technical rehgious sense both for the miracles 
which attest the Divine presence (Ex vm, 19 , Dent iv, 34 , Ps 
Ixxvm, 43), and for the signs or omens which accompany and testify 
to the work of the Prophets (1 Sam x, 7, 9 , Ex in, 12) In the Eabbmic 
wntmgs IS similarly used, though it there acquires the meanmg 
of a letter of the alphabet, which meanmg, mdeed, is the only one the 
Lexicons know for the Aram KHK ^ 

While it is not impossible that the Arabs may have got the word 
from the Jews, it is more probable that it came to them from the 
S)nac speakmg Chnstians ^ The Syr 12], while bemg used precisely 
as the Heb HW, and translating (rrjfJieiou both m the LXX and 
N T , IS also used m the sense of argumentum, dooumentum (PSm, 413), 
and thus approaches even more closely than mX the Qur’amc use of 
the word 

The word occurs m the old poetry, e g in Imru’ul Qais, Ixv, 1 
(Ahlwardt, Divans, 160), and so was in use before the time of 
Muhammad 

iv, 161 , VI, 84 , XXI, 83 , xxxvm, 40 

Job 

It IS the Bibhcal Job, and the word was recogmzed as foreign, e g 
al Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 8 The exegetes takfe him to be a Greek, e g 

Zam on xxi, 83 — and ath Tha‘labi, Qisas, 106 — ^3 j ^ 

The name would seem to have come mto Arabic through a Christian 
channel, as even Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 56, admits The Heb DT’K appears 

in Gk (LXX) as Imj3, and Syr as which latter is obviously 

the ongm of the Arabic form ® The name appears to have been used 
in Arabia m the pre Islamic period Hess would interpret the of 
an mscription copied by Huber (No 521, 1, 48), as Aiyub ^ , there is 

^ In Biblical Aramaic however, HK means a sign wrought by God cf Dan 
111 33 

* Mingana Syriac Influence 86 Note also the Mand NJTIK =r aign 

® Rudolph Abhangtgkeit 47 

* HeaB, Die Entzifferunq der thamudischen Inschnf ten (1911), "p 16 No 77 Litt- 
mann, Entzifferung, 16 and see Hal6vy in J A ser vii vol x, p 332 
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an m the genealogy of ‘Adi b Zaid given in Aghdm, u, 18, and 

another Christian of this name is mentioned by an Nabigha ^ 

{Bab) 

Occurs some twenty seven times, eg u, 55 , iv, 153 

A door or gate 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 14, noted that it was an early loan word, and 
suggested that it came from the Aram ^^3 which is m very common 
use m the Eabbimc writings D H Muller, however (WZKM, i, 23), 
on the ground that occurs very rarely in Syr and that the root 
IS entirely lackmg m Heb , Bth , and Sab , suggested that it was an 
early borrowmg from Mesopotamia (cf Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 
30), and may have come directly into Arabic It occurs commonly 
m the old poetry, which confirms the theory of early borrowmg, 
and it IS noteworthy that from some Mesopotamian source it passed 
mto Mddle Persian (Frahang, Glossary, p 103 , Herzfeld, PaikuU, 
Glossary, 151) 


'JL" (Babtl) 

11, 96 
Babylon 

This sole occurrence of the word is m connection with the story 
of Harut and Marut who teach men magic It is a diptote m the Qur’an 
but LA^ xm, 43, takes this to be not because it is a foreign name, but a 
fern name of more than three radicals (cf Yaqut, Mu' jam, i, 447) ^ 

It is, of course, from the^kk Bab ilu (Dehtzsch, Parodies, 212), 
either through the Syr VlqA or the Heb The city was 

well known m Arabia m the pre Islarmc period, and the name occurs 
in the old poetry, e g Mufaddahyat (ed Lyall, p 133, 1 13), and 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zwe^ Gedichte, i, 58 = Diwdn, Iv, 5), and Hal6vy 
would find the name m a Safaite inscription® Horovitz, KU, 101, 
notes that Babylon was well known as a centre for the teachmg of 

1 Ahlwardt, Vtvans p 4 cf Horovitz, KU 100 JPN 168 

• Some however, recognized it as a foreign name cf Abu Qayyan BaJ^r i 319 

* JA s^r vii vol X, p 380 
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magic, a fact which we would also gather from the use of the word 
Baml m the Mamchaean Uigur fragments from Idiqut Schahri ^ 

cDjLj (Baraka) 

vu, 52, 133 , xvii, 1 , XXI, 71, 81, etc 
To bless 

With this should be taken the forms (vii, 94 , xi, 50, 76), 

and ^ (m, 90 , vi, 92, 156, etc ) 

The primitive verb cfJ y , which is not used in the Qur’an, means 

to kneel, used specially of the camel, so that ^ ^ is the technical 

word for making a camel kneel In this primitive sense it is common 
Semitic, so we find Heb mn^ nD“123 ‘‘ let us kneel 

before Jehovah”, Syr <^^00)00^^ “he knelt upon his 

knees ”, Eth ‘ and they bowed the knee 

before him ” It was m the N Semitic area, however, that the root 
seems to^ave developed the sense of to bless, and from thence it passed 
to the S Semitic area Thus we have Heb Phon to 

bless , Aram *^^3 to bless or praise , Syr to bless or praise , 

and m Palm such phrases as HDbvb yi2 (de Vogue, 

No 94) blessed be his name for evermore ”, and (ibid , No 

144) “ may he bless ” From this N Semitic sense we find derived 
the Sab rt)!! (Rossini, Glossanum, 118), Eth fl^h to bless, celebrate 
ih^ praises of, and Ar ctljl as above Note also the formations — Heb 
Aram K313, Syr lAa»Qo, which also were taken 

over mt© S Semitic, e g Eth , Ai 

% 

Vj (Bara' a) 

Ivu, 22 
To create 

^ Ed Le Coq SB A W Berlin 1908 pp 400 401 cf also Salemann Manwluietsche 
Studien i, 58 
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Note also creator used of Allah in ii, 51 , lix, 24 , and 

creation m xcvui, 5, 6 It will be noticed that the word is only 
used in very late Madman passages, the Meccan words being 
>1, and 

The Arabic root IS to he freed from a defect, i e to be sound 

or healthy (cf Heb and m a moral sense to he pure In this sense 

it IS used not infrequently m the Qur’an, cf vi, 19 In the sense of 
create, however, it is obviously borrowed from the older rehgions, 
for this is a characteristic Semitic development^ Akk hard to 
make or create Heb ^^*^3 to shape or create Aram Syr 

to create, of which the Arabic eqmvalent is (^y, used m the older 

— ^ ^ 

language for fashionmg an arrow or cutting a pen ^ Similarly 

✓ 

IS not an Arabic development (as is evident from the difficulties the 
philologers had with it, cf LA, i, 22), but was also taken over from the 
older rehgions, cf Heb a thing created Aram 

and So is from the Aram , 

Syr UOrS, U,o, meanmg Creator, and used particularly of God 
(Lidzbarski, SB AW, Berhn, 1916, p 1218 n ) ^ 

Macdonald, El, i, 303, writmg of jl suggests that the borrowmg 

was from the Heb but the correspondences are much closer with 
the Aram (Noldeke, Neue Beitr&ge, 49), and especially with the Syriac 
(Mmgana, Syriac Influence, 88), so that the probabihties are m favour 
of its havmg been taken from the Christians of the North 


1 Schwally ZDMO liii 201 

‘ And cf the S Arabian h)n to found or build a temple cf ZDMO xxxvu 413 
Rossini, Qhesanum 117 In Phon is a sculptor cf Harris Glossary 91 

* Massignon Lextque technique 52 however considers it as an Arabic word 
specialized in this meaning under Aramaic influence 

* So Ahrens ZDMO Ixxxiv 20 
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{Barzakh) 


xxm, 102 , XXV, 55 , 


Iv, 20 


A barrier or partition 


In XXV, 55, and Iv, 20, it is the barrier between the two seas 

where the reference is probably to some cosmological myth In xxiii 
102, it IS used m an eschatological passage, and the exegetes do not 
know what the reference is, though as a glance at at Tabari s Com 
mentary will show, they were fertile m guesses 

That the word is not Arabic seems cleai from the Lexicons, which 
venture no suggestions as to its verbal root, are unable to quote any 
examples of the use of the word from the old poetry, and obviously 
seek to interpret it from the material of the Qur’an itself 

Addai Sher, 19, sought to explain it from the Pers weeping 

or crying, but this has little m its favour, and m any case suits only 
xxiii, 102 Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, makes the much more plausible 


suggestion that is a by form of parasang from the Phlv 

/msarigr, Mod Pers which preserves its form fairly 

well in 6k TrapaaayyT]?, but becomes Aram ov HOIS ^ , 

Syr whence the Ar ^ The Phlv 

of PPGl, 116, means a measure of land and of roads, ^ and could thus 
fit the sense harrier m all three passages 


^ I ^ 0^ 

(BurMn) 

11, 105 , IV, 174 , XU, 24 , xxi, 24 , xxm, 117 , xxvu, 65 , xx\m, 
32, 75 

An evident proof 

In all the passages save xu, 24, and xxvm, 32, it is used in the 
sense of a proof or demonstration of the truth of one’s rehgious position 
In these two cases, one from the story of Joseph and the other from 
that of Moses, the word refers to an evident miraculous sign from 

^ Levy ^^orterhtLch iv 126 Telegdi m 7 A ccxxvi (1935) p 252 
2 See Horn Orundrisa, 182 Myberg Olosaar 73 
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God for the demonstration of His presence and power to him tv ho 
beheld it It is thus clearly used in the Qur’an as a techmcal religious 
term ^ 

It IS generally taken as a form from ^ J, Form IV of which 

IS said to mean io jprove^ but the straits to which the philologers are 
put to explam the word (cf Eaghib, Mufraddt, 44 , LA, xvu, 369), 
show us that we are deahng with a foreign word Sprenger, Lehen, i, 
108 had noted this,^ but he makes no attempt to discover its origin 

Addai Sher, 21, suggested that it is from the Pers meanmg 

clearly manifest, or well known (cf Vullers, Lex , i, 352), but this is 
somewhat remote The origin clearly is, as Noldeke has shown (Neue 
Beitrdge, 58 ),^ m the Eth •ttCV*}, a common Abyssiman word,* 
being found also in Amharic, Tigre, and Tigrina, meamng light, illumina- 
tion, from a root flCtf cognate with Heb inn, At It seems to 

have this original sense m iv, 174 , xu, 24, and the sense of proof or 
demonstration is easily derived from this 

^ >> 

(Buruj) 

IV, 80 , XV, 16 , XXV, 62 , Ixxxv 1 
Towers 

The ongmal meanmg occurs in iv, 80, but in the other passages 
it means the signs of the Zodiac, according to the general consensus of 
the Commentators, cf as Si]istam, 63 

The philologers took the word to be from appear (cf Bai(J 

on IV, 80 , LA, in, 33), but there can be httle doubt that represents 

the Gk TTVpyo^ (Lat burgus), used of the towers on a city wall, as 
e g in Homer Od, vi, 262 — TToAtoy fji/ rrepl 7rvpyo9 vyjrrjXo^ The 
Lat burgus (see Gmdi, Della Sede, 579) is apparently the source 

^ Ahrens Chrtatliches 22 makes a distinction between xii 24 iv 147 xxiii 117 
where it means Licht Erleuchtung and the other passages where it means 
Beweis 

^ Also Massignon I exique technique 52 
* Also ibid p 25 

^ It is in froquent use even in the oldest monuments of the language 
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of the Syr a turret, and perhaps of the Rabbinic *13*1131 

a resting place or station for travellers ^ From this sense of stations 
for travellers it is an easy transition to stations of the heavenly bodies, 
1 e the Zodiac Syr IS indeed used for the Zodiac {PSm, 475), 

but this IS late and probably under the influence of Arabic usage 

It IS possible that the word occurs in the meaning of tower in 
a S Arabian inscription (D H Muller m ZDMG, xxx, 688), but the 
readmg is not certam ® Ibn Duraid, 229, also mentions it as occurrmg 
as a personal name in the pre Islamic period The probabihties are that 
it was a military word introduced by the Romans mto Syna and N 
Arabia,^ whence it passed mto the Aramaic dialects ® and thence to 

Arabia It would have been borrowed m the sing form ^ j from 
which an Arabic plural was then formed 


(Bashshara) 

Of frequent occurrence, cf ii, 23 , m, 20 , iv, 137, etc 
To announce good news 


The primitive verb to peel off bark, then to remove the surface 
of a thing, i e to smooth, is not found m the Qur’an, though it occurs 

in the old literature From this we find skin and thence as 

Syr l,£QO, Heb Akk bihu, blood relation, whence it is an 

easy transition to the meamng rmn, cf Heb "12^3, Syi 

(plu = (xvdpcoTTOt) m this sense occurs 

frequently in the Qur’an ^ and Ahrens, Christliches, 38, thinks it is of 
Aramaic origin 


^ So Fraenkel Fremdw 235 against Frey tag and Rodiger T^ho claim that it 
IS a direct l^orrowmg from irvpyos 

* But see the discussion in Krauss Onechtsche Lehnworter ii 143 
® Muller in WZKM i 28 

* Vollers in ZDMO li, 312 

* The Arm came probably through the Aramaic also Cf Hubschmann 

Arm Gramm i 393 Brockelmann m ZDMO xlvii 2 

* So Sab )^n and Fth wc but these apparently developed late under 
Jewish or Chnstian influence 

’ And note to go in unto a wife (ii 183 only) with Heb *10^3 membrum 

virile Syr per euphemismum de pudendis vtri et foemtnae 
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The wider use of the root in the Qur’an, however, is in the sense of 
to announce good tidings Thus we have the verb as above , (S 

good news (ii, 91 , iii, 122 , vm, 10, etc ) , (v, 22 , vii, 188, 

etc ), and (vii, 55 , xxv, 50, etc ), the bringer of good tidings 

also (u, 209, etc ) with much the same meaning , 1 (xli, 

30) to receive pleasure from good tidings and (Ixxx, 39) 

rejoicing This use, however, seems not to be original m Arabic but 
derived from the older rehgions Thus Akk hussuru, is to hear a joyful 
message Heb *12^2 both to bear good tidings and to gladden with good 
tidings Teceive good tidings ^ 

The S Semitic use of the word seems to be entirely under the 
influence of this Jewish usage In Eth the various forms 
bring a joyful message, hrdtiC to bring good tidings, to be 

announced, good news, one who announces good tidings, 

are all late and doubtless under the influence of the Bible So the S 
Arabian )^nx to bring tidings and ^i)^n tidings (cf ZDMG, xxx, 
672 , WZKM (1896), p 290 , Kossini, Glossarium, 119), are to be 
considered of the same origin, especially when we remember that the 
use of ^|)^n Rahman mscnption The Syr has suflered 

metathesis, but m the Christian Palestinian dialect we find to 

preach, used just as m iii, 20 , ix, 34, etc , and so (iQfiQO = 

evayyeXiov, where again the influence is undoubtedly Jewish 

The probabilities are that the word was an early borrowing and 
taken direct from the J ews, though m the sense of to preach the influence 
was probably Syriac ^ 


(Batala) 

Occurs some thirty six times in various forms 
To be m vam, false 

1 Also ttdtngs = Ar **^^1 #jL- which latter however, is not 

Qur anic Cf also now the Ras Shamra to bring good news 
* As probably the Phlv basand PPGl, 95 
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The passages m which it occurs are relatively late, and it is clearly 
a technical religious term for the nothingness, vanitj, and falseness 

of that which is opposed to God’s In particular it is used of 

idols, as in xvi, 74 , xxix, 52, 67, etc , where it forcibly reminds us of 
the Hebrew use of and the tcl fiaraia of Acts xiv, 15 

Now as a matter of fact the Peshitta translates ra fidraia by 
and, as Ahrens, Chnsthches, 38, points out, we seem to have 

here the origin of the Qur anic whence probably the other forms 

were derived Of the Eth flmA vanum inanem, irntum 


XXX vii, 125 
Baal 

The word occurs in the Elijah story and as a proper name un 
doubtedly came to Muhammad from the same source as his 

As this would seem to be from the ^yr we may conclude that ^ \») is 

from the Syr ^ On the question of the word m general the authon 

ties differ Robertson Smith** argued that the word was a loan word m 
Arabia, but Noldeke {ZDMG, xl, 174), and Wellhausen {Reste, 146), 
claim that it is indigenous It is worthy of note that as Suyuti, Itq, 310, 

states that meant m the dialects of Yemen and of Azd, and 
as such we find it m the S Arabian inscriptions, e g Glaser, 1076, 2, 
xo)x ion '' Lord of Teri’at ” (see further Rossini, Glossanum, 
116 , RES, 1 , Nos 184, 185) In any case from the Nabataean and N 
Arabian inscriptions ^ we learn that the word was known m this sense 
in Arabia long before Muhammad’s time ^ Horovitz, KU, 101, thinks 
it came from Eth (cf Ahrens, Chnsthches, 38) 


^ So Horovitz KU 101 and see Rudolph Abhangigkeit 47 n 
2 Religion of the Semites (2 ed ) 100 ff Kinship 210 

® See Cook Glossary 32 Lidzbarski Handbuch 240 241 Ryckmans ISoms 
propres 1 8 54 Nielsen in HAA 1 241 

* In the Qur an itself (xi 76) it occurs in the sense of husband 
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(Ba%r) 

XU, 65, 72 

A full grown camel 

It occurs only m the Joseph story, and Dvorak, Fremdw, 18, is 
doubtless nght m thinkmg that its use here is due to Muhammad s 
sources In the Joseph story of Gen xlv, 17, the word used is 
and m the Syx which means originally cattle m general, and 

then any beast of burden It is easy to see how the word was speciahzed 
m Arabic to mean camel (Gmdi, Della Sede, 583 , Eossini, Glossanum, 
116 , Hommel m HAA, i, 82 n ), the usual beast of burden m that 
country, and as such it occurs in the old poetry There seems no reason 
to doubt the conclusion of Dvorak, Fremdw, 46 (cf Horovitz, JPN, 
192), that Muhammad’s informant, hearing the word in the story as he 
got it from a Jewish or Christian source, passed the word on as though 
it had its speciahzed Arabic meamng of caiml 


{Bighdl) 

XVI, 8 

Mules Plural of 

al Khafaji, 44, shows that some of the Muslim philologers suspected 
that it was non Arabic The root is clearly not Arabic, and Hommel, 
Saugethiere, 113, noted it as a borrowmg from Xbyssima, where the 
mule was as characteristic an animal as the camel is in Arabia Fraenkel, 
Fremdw, 110, accepts this derivation, and Noldeke, Neue Beitraqe, 58, 
has estabhshed it The v ord is common to all the Abyssiman dialects — 
cf Eth and Tigre , Amharic and , Tigrina 

n4*A. The ^ for (3 is not an isolated phenomenon, as Hommel 
illustrates 


aI) (Bahd) 

11 , 120 , m, 196 , vu, 55, 56, etc Also — xxv, 51 , xxvu, 93 , 

xxxiv, 14, etc 

Country, region, territory 
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The verb m the sense of to dwell in a region is denominative, 

and Noldeke recogmzed that in the sense of a ‘'place where one 

dwells ’’ was a Semitic borrowmg from the Lat palatium Gk 
TraXariov This has been accepted by Fraenkel, Fremdw, 28, and 
VoUers, ZDMG li, 312, and may be traced back to the mihtary 
occupation of N Arabia 

c 

{Banna') 

xxxviii, 36 
A builder 

The verb to huild occurs m the Qur an along with certain 

I ^ 'iu e**' 

formations therefrom, e g ceiled roof, and and it would 

seem on the surface that is another such formation Noldeke, 

Hand Gramm, 120, n , however, has a suggestion that it is a borrowing 
from Aramaic, whence on the other hand it passed into Middle Persian 
(cf Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p 156) Fraenkel, Fremdw, 255, is 
doubtful, but thinks that if it is a loan-word it comes from the Jewish 
rather than from the Syr Zimmem, Akkad Fremdw, 

26, considers them all as borrowed from Akk banu — to build, though 
the S Arabian ?Hn and its derivatives might suggest that the root 
developed independently in S Semitic (Rossim, Glossarium, 115) 

(Bunydn) 

IX, not 111 , XVI, 28 , xviii, 20 , xxxvii, 95 , Ixi, 4 
A buildmg or construction 

Agam it would seem, on the surface, that this word also is from 
to build Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, has noted that words of this 

form are un Arabic, eg jlklu-, etc, and 

lead us to look for an Aram origm Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27, points 
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out that we have m Aram 1^33 K3'’‘’3'’3 beside Kn'’'’33 and XrT’WS, 

'T * T T 

and in Syr liAliD, meaning building In Heb also we find but as 

Lagarde, Ubemcht, 205, shows, this is a borrowing from Aram jLo 

occurs m the old poetry so it was doubtless an early borrowmg from 
'^Aramaic 

jLl^) (Buhtdn) 

IV, 24, 112, 156 , XXIV, 15 , xxxiii, 58 , lx, 12 

Slander, calumny 

Only m Madman passages 

It IS usually taken from to confound^ which occurs twice 
m the Qur’an, viz ii, 260 , xxi, 41 {LA, ii, 316 , Raghib, Mufraddt, 

63), though we learn from the Lexicons that some took it from 
Sprenger, as we have mentioned above pointed out the Aram form of 

these words ending in jL., and Fraenkel, Vocah, 22, saw that 

was to be explamed from the Aram nPIS, Syr ZoiQ to be or become 
ashamed, whence n*’n3 and ZoifD to make ashamed, a root connected 

with the Heb 2^3 Sab ^ Aj The borrowing was 

doubtless from the 8jv , where we have the parallel forms IjZZooud, 

UcuIIoai^ ^ 

{Bahma) 

V, 1 , xxu, 29, 35 
Animal 

A very late word, occurring only in material from towards the 
very end of the Madina period, and used only m connection with 
legislation about lawful and unlawful meats It is well known that 

^ Cf tvxl doer ZD MO xxxvii 375 

* P8m 461 WellhausenmZDJfG ixvu 633 also decides m favour of an Aram 
ongin for the word 
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these food regulations were formed under Jewish influence,^ so that it is 
significant that the word m the Jewish legislation (Lev xi) is nOHS 
The root of the word is probably a form DHS which we find m 


Eth HV^ to be dumb, connected with Ar ^ \ and both 

of which refer to incoherence or ambiguity of speech The Lexicons, 
however, are troubled about the word (cf LA, xiv^323), and there is 
little doubt that it was a direct borrowmg from the Jewish 110113 ^ 


jy (Bur) 

XXV, 19 , xlvm, 12 
Ignorant 

The phrase jy these two passages was a complete puzzle 

to the Commentators As we find a verb jLj to pensh m xxxv, 11, 26, 
and the noun j\ y in xiv, 33, most of the early authorities endeavoured 


to explam from this and make it mean cf Tab , Zam , 

Baid , and Bagh on the verses There was some philological difiiculty 
over this, however, which as Suyuti, Itq, 311, endeavours to avoid by 

claiming that it is a dialectal form, meamng i):)U in the dialect of 

'Uman, a theory which seems also to have been held by al-Akhfash 
{LA, V, 153) 

Hirschfeld, Beitrhge, 40, suggests that it is the Aram "113 and 

like J (yh, 156, 158, etc ), is a translation of DS7 ® In 

the Rabbmic writmgs "113 means a boorish, ignorant, and uncultured 

^ Rudolph AbhangigheU 61 Horovitz JPN 193 

* Addai Sher 30 suggests that it is from the Pers which is absurd 

® Im Munde der Juden war UV zweifellos ausserordenthch gel&ufig 

nicht minder haufig wohl auch das aram Die Seltenheit des Ausdrucks im 

Koran trotz zahlreicher Gelegenheit ihn zu brauchen zeigt aber dass derselbe 
Muhammad nicht sehr gelaufig geworden ist er wendet ofber das dasselbe besagende 
Ummtj an, welches wie Geiger bereits gefunden hat die eigentliche arabische 
tJbertragung \on Am ha arez darstellt cf Geiger 28 
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person, e g Yoma, 37a, 313 HT *’^11 13T *1333 *]‘7nQn ‘‘ he 
who walks ahead of his teacher is a boor” , or Pirqe Aboth, u, 6 — 
xan 113 “ No boorish fellow fears sin ”, and corre 

sponds with the Aram mi3 used, e g , in the Targums on Prov xii, 
1, or Lev Rabba, § 18, where the uncultured are contrasted with the 
learned Horovitz, JPiV, 193, also holds to a Jewish origm 

Precisely similar in meaning, however, is the Syr as when 

Paul m 2 Cor xi, 6, says I’ClSD, “ uncultured am I m 

speech (but not m knowledge) ” — lSlcottj^ r© Xoyco, referring 
to his difficulties with the Greek tongue So Ephraem uses 
)^Q^>G10 I’QS, and Mingana, Synac Influence, 93, thinks that the 

y / 

Qur’amc jy is of Syr rather than Jewish origin It is really 

impossible to decide The word occurs m the old poetry, e g Hassan 
(ed Hirschfeld, xcvi, 2), and a verse in LA, v, 153, so it was 
apparently an early borrowing 


xxii, 41 

Plu of A— a place of worship 

It was early recognized as a foreign word (as Suyuti, liq, 320 , Mutaw, 
46), and is said by al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 35, to be a borrowing from 
Persian One is at a loss to know why al-Jawaliqi should think it was 
Persian, when it is so obviously the'^yr unless perhaps we 

may suggest that he knew of Syrian churches in Persian territory called 
by this name and jumped to the conclusion that it was a Persian 

word Syr is originally an egg (cf Ar , Heb n2S*’3 » 

Aram nr3), and then was used metaphoncally for the top of a 
rounded arch — lmO)QZ)9 GnLQiao> IAIjlO, and so for the domed 
buildmgs used for worship 

The word was well known m pre-Islamic times, bemg found m 
the S Arabian inscriptions,* and occurrmg not infrequently m the old 

^ This has been generally recognized cf Sprenger Liben lu, 310 n 1 Fraenkel 
Vocab 24 Fremdw 214k Rudolph Abhan^%g1ce%t 7 Cheikho Nasraniya 201 

* X®n m the Abraha inscription, CIS^ iv, No 641, 11 66 and 117 
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poetry (e g Diwan Hudh , ed Kosegarten, 3, 1 5), and may be assumed 
to have entered Arabic from the Mesopotamian area It is interesting 
that the traditional exegesis of the Qur’an seems to favour the word 

in xxii, 41, being referred to though some thought 

it meant ^ cf Zam , Baid , Tab , on the passage, and 
TA, V, 285 , as Sijistam, 65 


c^Lj (Tdba) 

Occurs very frequently 
To repent towards God 

Besides the verb should be noted *w> and 

repentance, and relenting, used as a title of Allah 

The word is undoubtedly a borrowing from the Aramaic (cf Halevy 
m J A, ser vn, vol x, p 423), for the Semitic root which appears in 

Heb as 312;, IS in S Semitic found as Sab nco? , Ar and only 
normally appears with initial H m Aram SIH , Syr The Ar 

particularly in the derived sense of recompense, is used not 


infrequently m the Qur an, cf m, 139 , i\, 133 , xviii, 42, etc 

Fraenkel, Foca6, 22, noted that the word was Aram ^ but did not 
inqmre further as to its Jewish or Christian origin The balance of 
probability seems m favour of Hirschfeld’s suggestion, Beitrage, 39, 
that it of Jewish origin, ^ though m face of Syr ^oL and 
penitent (o /leravoooi/), IZocuZ penitence, one cannot absolutely 
rule out the possibihty of a Christian origm Horovitz, JPN, 186 hsts it 
among those words of whose origm, whether Jewish or Christian, 
it is impossible to decide 


1 So Fremdw, 83 P8m 4399 Massignon Lexique technique 62 , Fischer, 
Gloasar 18 

* See also Pautz, Offenbarung 167 n 4 
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{Tabut) 

u, 249 XX, 39 
An ark, or chest 

In u, 249, means the Ark of the Covenant of the time of 

Samuel and Saul, the Heb and m xx, 39, the Ark of papyrus, 

the nsn, m which the infant Moses was committed to the 
water 

The Muslim authorities invariably treat it as an Arabic word, 
though they were hopelessly at sea as to its derivation, some deriving 

it from (LA, i, 227 , TA, i, 161) , scTme from (LA, u, 322 , 

Sihdh, sub voc ) , others from A-j (Ibn Sida in TA, ix, 381), while 

Ukbari, l7nld\ 69, frankly says — ^ 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Eg)^tian db^ t, whence came the 
Heb nSn, which is used for Noah’s ark in Gen vi, 14 , ix, 18 (Gk 
Ki^coTOs), and the ark of pap)rrus m which Moses was hidden (Gk 
OilSr}) ^ In the Mishna is used for the Ark of the Covenant, 

especially in the phrase “ coming before the Ark ” for prayer, cf 
Mishna Berak, v, 4, nSTin 1317, and on this ground Geiger, 

44, would derive O from the Aram Kmn^n, which IS consistently 

used m the Targums and Kabbimc literature for nSD Geiger has been 
followed by most later writers, ^ but Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out 
that the correspondence is even closer with the Eth andNoldeke, 

Neue Beitrdge, 49, agrees, although he admits the possibihty of a 
derivation from the Aramaic ^ A strong pomt in favour of the 
Abyssinian origin is the fact that not only is Th used to translate 
KL^coTO^ in Gen vi, 14, etc (cf Jub v, 21), but is also the usual word 

^ Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 45 disputes this Egyptian origin and suggests a 
connection with the Akkadian word tSbUu, but see Yahuda Language of the Penlaieuch 
p 114 n 2 

* Von Kremer Ideen 226 n Sprenger Lehen ii 257 n Fleischer, Kleinere 
Schnften i 176 n Hubschmann ZDMO xlvi 260 The Arm p-tuiJtnLjn (Hubsch 
mann Arm Gramm i 153) is from the Pers ^ y\> but this is itself a direct borrowing 
from Arabic Geiger had been preceded in this suggestion by de Sacy in JA 1829, 
p 178 

• So Fischer Olossar 17 
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for the Ark of the Covenant (cf Ex xxv, 10), and is still used in the 
Abyssinian Church for the box containing the sacred books and 
vessels ^ 

^ (Tubba^) 
xliv, 36 , 1, 13 

Title of the Kings of the Himyarites 

The philologers would derive the word fiom to follow, and 

explain the title as meaning that each kmg followed his predecessor, 
cf Bagh on xliv, 36 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 25, connected it with the Eth +»flO strong, manly, 
and Noldeke in Lidzbarski’s Ephemens, supports the connection 

The word itself, however, is clearly S Arabian, and occurs in the 
inscriptions in the compound names n)rt®nX> 

etc Hartmann m ZA, xiv, 331-7, would explain it from ^Xfl == 
but this seems very unlikely,^ and everythmg is m favour of the other 
derivation The word was apparently well knoA\n m pre Islamic 
Arabia, for it occurs not infrequently in the old poetry ® 


(Tatbir) 

xvii, 7 , xxv, 41 
Utter destruction 

It is the verbal noun from , an intensive of to break or 
destroy, other forms from which are found in vii, 135, ? and 

Ixxi, 29, IjLlr as Suyuti, Itq, 320, tells us that some earlv authorities 
thought that it was Nabataean By Nabataean he means Aramaic, 
and we do find Aram nan syr to break, which are the 


equivalents of Heb nilD , Akk ^ahdru , Sab )n8 * , Ar , 

^ Dufton Narrative of a Journey through Abyssinia, London 1867, p 88 

* Lidzbarski Ephemens i 224 says loh halte diese Erkl&rung fur moglich, 
nicht wie Hartmann und Mordtmann ftir gesichert See also Glaser Altjemenische 
Studien, i 3 Rossini, Olossanum 266 Ryckmans Noms propres, i, 319 

® See Horovitz KU 102 103 

* See Mordtmann Himjar Inschr 74 D H Midler, Hof Mus, i, 1 26 Rossmi 
Olossanum, 258 
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Eth Add This IS fairly clear evidence that Ar is a secondary 

formation and in all probability from the Aram as Fraenkel, Vocab, 
25, noted (so Ahrens, Chnstliches, 27) 


f ^ 

(Tijdra) 

11, 15, 282 , IV, 33 , IX, 24 , xxiv, 37 , xxxv, 26 , Ixi, 10 , Ixii, 11 
Merchandise 

It will be noticed that the word occurs only in late passages 
In three passages (ii, 15 , iv, 33 , xxiv, 37) it bears the sense of 
trafficking rather than merchandise or the substance of traffic, and this 

latter is perhaps a derived sense The word merchant does not 

occur in the Qur’an, nor any derived verbal form 

There can be no doubt that the word came from the Aram 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 182, thinks that was formed from the verb 


which IS a denominative from the form which he thinks was 

originally borrowed from Aram In view, however, of the Aram 
KlNjn, Syr both of which have the meaning mercatura, 

there would seem no reason for refusing to derive the Ar d j Indirectly 
In fact, as Fraenkel’s discussion shows (p 181), there is some difficulty 


m deriving a participial form, from Aram » Syr 

and Noldeke had to suggest a dialectal form to ease the difficulty 


If, however, the original form m Ar were S jln from and the 

verb a denominative from this, it is easy to see how a 

merchant, i e “ one who traffics ”, would be formed as a participle 
from this verb 

That the borrowing was from the Aram is clear from the fact 
that the original word was the Akk tamkdru or tamgdru,^ whence comes 
the Armen p-tub^iup or so that in the Aram ^*^50 


^ Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 16 


• Hiibschmaim Arm Oramm i, 303 
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the doubled 3 represents an original 3 , which we find still unassimilated 
in the Hand K^N33n The word was well known in Arabia in pre 
Islamic days, as is clear from the fact that we find both KIJITI meanmg 
merchant andKmUTlmeamngcommew in theN Arabian inscriptions,^ 

while j>\j occurs commonly enough m the old poetry, particularly m 
connection with the wine trade ^ 


(Tajalld) 

vu, 139 , xcii, 2 
To appear m glory 

The simple verb to make clear, is cognate with Heb 11^3 to 
uncover , Aram k‘? 3, Syr VL <0 reveal , and Eth to manifest, 

explain , and Form II, to reveal, to manifest occurs in vii, 186 , 


xci, 3 The form however, which is used once of God revealing 

Himself to Moses at Mt Sinai, and once of the brightness of oncoming 
day, seems to have been formed under the influence of Syr^*A^^Z], 
which, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, pomts out, had become 
speciahzed m this sense, and may have been known m religious circles 
at Mecca and Madina m this technical sense It is at least suggestive 
that LA, xvm, 163, uses only Hadith in explanation of the word 


^ ® •• 

(Tasnim) 

Ixxxiu, 27 

Tasmm — ^name of a fountam in Paradise 


The^xegetes derive the word from 



to raise. Form II of 




to be high, and the fountam is said to be called because the water 

18 carried from it to the highest apartment of the Pavilion, cf Zam 
on the passage, and Tab quotmg Mujahid and A1 Kalbi , also LA, 


1 de Vogu6 Syne Centrale No 4 Cook Glossary 119 
* Fraenkel, Fremdw 158 182 D H Muller in WZKM i 27 and note LA 
V 156 with a verse from A1 A sha 
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XV, 199 It IS obvious, however, that this is merely an attempt to explain 
a wotd that was strange to the exegetes, and which lent itself to 

explanation as a form from There is no occurrence of the 

word earher than the Qur’an, and apparently nothing m the literature 
of the surroundmg peoples from which we can derive it, so Noldeke 
IS doubtless right when m his Sketches, 38, he takes the word to be an 
invention of Muhammad himself 

*'1 

{Tafsir) 

XXV, 35 

An explanation or interpretation 

The exegetes naturally take it as the verbal noun from JLj to 
explain, F orm II of to discover something hidden Fraenkel, Fremdw, 

286, however, thinks that m this techmcal sense is a borrowmg 

from the Syr to expound, make clear, which is very commonly 
used in early S 3 rriac texts m the sense of interpretation of Scripture 
This sense of to solve, to interpret from the Aram "11^3 Syr to 
dissolve, seems a peculiar devel^ment of meaning m Aram , and Heb 

IS a loan word from Aram so that Ar is doubtless 

of the same origin,^ and and were later formed from 

this borrowed verb 

Halevy, JA, vii® ser , vol x, p 412, thinks that he finds the word 
n03K interpreter m the Safaite inscriptions, which, if correct, would 
point to the pre Islamic use of the root m this sense in N ^Arabia 

(Tannur) 

xi, 42 , xxiii, 27 
Oven 

It was early recogmzed by the philologers as a word of foreign 
origin al-Asma‘i, according to as Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 135, classed it as a 

1 Zimmem Akkad Frendu 68 however would derive the Aram forms &om Akk 
paSaru See also Horovitz JPN 218 
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Persian loan word, which was also the opinion of IbnDuiaid, as we learn 
from al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 36 ^ ath-Tha'alibi, Fiqh, 317, gives it in 
his hst of words that are common to both Persian and Arabic, and Ibn 
Qutaiba, Adah al-Kdtib, 528, quotes Ibn 'Abbas as saying that it vas 
one of those words which are common to all languages ^ Some, how e\ er, 

argued for its being an Arabic word from jL or j as the Muhit, sub 

voc , explains it — " It is said to be Arabic from jy or jL and that its 

original form was j 3 jS on the measure J then the 3 was given 
hamza because of the weight of the damma on it, and then the haynza 


was suppressed and replaced by another J, so that it became 
This was not looked on with favour by the philologers, however, for 

we read in TA, iii, 70, " As for the statements about j being from 
jl or jy and that the Cj is an augment, it is all wrong, and Ibn 


'Usfur pointed this out clearly in his book Al Mumatti^ as others have 
done ” This judgment of the philologers is vindicated by the fact 

that IS not a genuine Arabic form at all ^ 


The Commentators differ among themselves as to the meaning 
of the word, some takmg it to mean the " surface of the earth ”, or 
" the highest part of the earth ”, or " mormng light ”, or " oven 
(cf Tab on xi, 42) That the word does mean oven is evident from its 
use in the old poetry, e g Hamasa, 792 




" Is it a loaf which a Nabataean woman bakes in her oven till the 


^rust rises,” 

or a verse in Aghdm, m, 16, 1 7 The Lexicons agree that this is the 
original meanmg, cf Jawhari, sub voc , and LA^ v, 162 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 26, suggested that the word came into Aiabic 


1 al Jawaliqi is the source of as Suyuti Itq 320 Mviaw 46 and al Khafaji 52 
® So al Laith in LA v 163 and see the comment of Abu Mansur therein 
® Roncevalles in Al Machnq xv 949 and see LA v 163 
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from the Aram ^ In the 0 T "TUH occurs frequently for ftimace or 

oven, 1 e the Gk KXi^avos, and the form in the Aram Targums is 
«“n3n, corresponding with the Syr )9ClsZ of the Peshitta and ecclesias- 
tical writings (PSm, 4473) It also occurs as Unuru in Akkadian, ^ 
a form which Dvofdk takes to be a borrowmg from the Heb 
but without much likehhood ® Closely connected with this is another 

•• I 

set of words, Aram KjIHK , Syr IjoZ] , Eth , Ar jj’i 

with which group D H Muller would associate the Akk u dun turn 
With it agam is to be connected yet another set of words — ^Aram 
Kan, Syr )ijZ smohe , Eth = arfiLS vapour, and Mand 
furnace 

As the root "lan 18 not original m any Semitic language, we may 
turn to the theory of Perisan origin suggested by the Muslim philologers 

Ml ^ 

Fraenkel, indeed, though he claims that the Ar jj-j is a borrowmg 

from the Aram , yet thinks that the Aram word itself is of Iraman 
origin ^ In Avestic we find the word tanura (cf Vendidad, 

viii, 254), and in Phlv it is meamng baking oven ® The word, 
however, is no more Iranian than it is Semitic, and as Dvorak and 
Hurgronje point out, the Iranian scholars treat it as a loan word from 
Semitic ® Now the word occurs also in Armeman, cf P^nUftp oven, 
and Pnbpmmnilb a bakery, where Hubschmann takes it as a borrow- 
ing from Iraman,’ and Lagarde as a borrowmg from Semitic ® 

The truth would seem to be that it is a word belonging to the 

^ The Muhit sub voc says that some authorities considered it as of Hebrew or 
Syriac origin but he does not mention these and as he explains it as due to the 
combination of ^ and or jy one may suspect that he is merely copying from 
the old American translation of Gesenius Hebrew Lexicon Guidi Della Sede 597 
noted its foreign origin 

2 Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 32 

» Zeitschrift filr Keilschriftforschung i 119 ff D H Muller WZKM i, 23 is 
nearer the mark however in suggesting that is a borrowmg from Mesopotamia 
from an older form tannura 

* Fremdw 26 cf also Nbldeke Sasarttden 166 
® West Glossary 121 

« DvofAk op cit Hurgronje WZKM, i, 73 Cf Bartholomae AIW 638 
Haug Parsts 6 Justi Handbttch der Zend Sprache 1864 p 132 Spiegel ZDMO 
IX 191 

’ Arm Gramm, i, 166 

* Zur Vrgeschtchte der Armenter 1864 p 813 and Armentsche 8tud%en 1877, 
No 863 
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pre Semitic and pre Indo European population of the area which has 
been taEen over into both groups in its origmal form and with its original 
meaning ^ If this is so then there is no reason why the Arabs might 
not have obtained the word from this primitive source, and not through 
the Aramaic 


I 

y (Tawwab) 

11 , 35, 51, 122, 155 , iv, 20, 67 , ix, 105, 119 , xxiv, 10 , xlix, 
12 , cx, 3 

The Kelentmg one 

One of the names of God, used only of Him in the Qur’an and only 
m Madman passages 

The Mushm authorities take it as a formation from We 

have already seen, however, that <^11 is a borrowed religious term used 
by Muhammad in a technical sense, and Lidzbarski m SBAW^ Berlin 

1916, p 1218, argues that instead of being a regular Arabic 

formation :^om the already borrowed , is itself a distinct borrowing 

from the Aram The Akk taiaru, he says,^ was borrowed into Aram , 
e g into Palmyrene, and the Mand is but a rendering of the 

same word Halevy,e7J, vii®ser,vol x, p 423, would recognize the word 
m of a Safaite mscription, and if this is correct there would be clear 

evidence of its use in N Arabia in pre Islamic times 

si (Taurdh) 

m, 2,^43, 44, 58, 87 , v, 47-50, 70 72, 110 , vii, 156 , ix, 112 , 
xlviii, 29 , 1x1, 6 , 1x11, 5 
The Torah 

^ It may be noted that the word occurs also in Turkish j yt Turki ianur 

Afghan tanarah See also Henning in B80S ix 88 

® Lidzbarski admits that Uelitzsch Assyrtsches Handwortcrbuch 703a and 
Zimmem Akkadtsches Fremdworter 66 had earlier shown the connection between 

taiaru and ol v 
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It 18 used as a general term for the Jewish Scriptures/ but 
particularly as associated with Moses, and in a few passages (m, 44, 87 
1x1, 6, etc ) it seems to have the defimte sense of o vojJLog With the 
possible exception of vii, 156, it occurs only m Madman passages 
Clearly it represents the Heb min, and was recognized b\ 
some of the early authorities to be a Hebrew word, as ’we learn from 
az Zajjaj m TA, x, 389 , and Bagh on m, 2 Some, however, desired 

to make it an Arabic word derived from a view which Zam 

on m, 2, scouts, though it is argued at length m LA, xx, 268, and 
accepted without question by Raghib, Mufraddt, 542 Western scholars 
from the time of Marracci, Prodromus, i, 5, have recognized it as a 
borrowing direct from the Heb and there is no need to discuss the 
possible Aram origin mentioned by Fraenkel, Vocab, 23 ^ The word 
was doubtless well known m Arabia before Muhammad s time cf 
I bn Hisham, 659 


(m) 

#<• 

xcv, 1 

Fig 

That the word has no verbal root and was a primitive borrowing 
was noted by Guidi, Della Sede, 599, with whom Fraenkel Fremdw 1 48 
agrees The borrowing was probably from the Aiam In Heb we ha\ c 
niKH, and m Phon rn which appears to have been vowelled 
but the Aram Nrn, Syr ]xJ., which occur beside the form^ 
1 and Syr ]Aj 1Z (usually contracted to w then uz 


^ Hirschfeld Beitrage 65 would go further He says l)er Begrilf Tora ist 
im Koran bekanntlich moghchst weit zu fasscn so dass auch Mischnah Talmud 
Midrasch und Gebetbuch darunter zu verstehen Bind Geiger 46 on the other hand 
would limit the meaning of the word to the Pentateuch It should be leriembered 
however that both in Jewish and Christian circles the Law frequently stood for the 
whole 0 T Cf min m Sanh 916 and the N T use of o vo^Oi m Jno x 34 
1 Cor XIV 21 Cf 2 Esdras xix 21 and Mekilta BeshaUah 9 (ed Friedmann 
p 346) 

* So de Sacy JA 1829 p 175 Geiger 45 von Kremer Ideen 226 n Paiitz 
OJfenbarung 120 n 1 Hirschfeld Beitrage 65 Horovitz AU 71 JPi\ 194 
Margoliouth EBE x 540 

* Fischer Olossar 18a however suggests that it may be a mixed form from the 
Heb mm and Aram Nn'^’IIX cf also Ahrens ZDMO Ixxxiv 20 and Torrey 
Foundation 51 

* D H Muller, WZKM i 26 and see Lagarde s discussion in 00 A for 1881 
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cf Akk tittu)} give us the form we need, and winch may also be the 
origin of the Iranian form found in Phlv which Haug, 

PPGl, 217, takes to be a mispronunciation of tin = ficus The word 
occurs in the old poetry and was doubtless well known in pre Islamic 
Arabia (cf Laufer, Sino Iranica, 411) 


*1^ I ^ 

L>- (Jdbia) 

XXXI V 1$ 

A cistern 

It occur*:! in the Qur an in the Solomon story, in the plu form 


which IS modified from used of the “ deep dishes like 

cisterns — which the Jinn made for Solomon 

V 

Fraenkel in Beit Ass, iii, 74, 75, points out that it is from the Syr 


a cistern or any collection of water The ^ for <3 is not 

without parallels, as Fraenkel shows, cf for IciiLoAo ^ 

That the word was known in pre Islamic Arabia is clear from a 
verse of al A‘sha in Kamil, 4, 14 


( Tdlut) 

11 250-2 
Goliath 

There was very general agreement among the Mushm authorities 
that the name was not Arabic, even Raghib, Mufraddt, 94, agreeing 

that j a) V cf also al Jawahql, 

Mu'arrab, 46 , LA, ii, 325 , TA, i, 535 

Clearly O is an attempt to reproduce the Heb of 

the 0 T narrati\e, of which the Qur’anic story is obviously a garbled 
^ From Hintu see Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 65 

2 Iraenkel Fremdw 275 referrmg to Noldeke, Mand Gramm, 38 n 2 Hoff 
maim m ZDMO xxxu 748 and cf Hamasa 244 and 


H 
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version ^ Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, suggested that the Qur’anic 

form IS due to Muhammad’s informant having misread the n‘''?a of 
his MS as m'ra, which of course it was very easy to do, and vowellmg 

it m^2 gave Muhammad his Cj j)U* This is very ingenious, and 

has m its favour the fact that the Goliath story occurs only m the 
late Madina period when Muhammad was beginning to pick up more 
and more detailed information from the Jews It is difiScult, however 
to think that any Jewish informant skilled enough to read the Heb 
text would not have known the Biblical story well enough to have 
avoided such a mistake, unless indeed he deliberately misled 
Muhammad 

Like the Aram (Syr the word means 

an exile, and m the Talmud (e g Sukkah, 31a), the Exilarch is called 
so Horovitz, KU, 106, suggests that this m^2, which 
must have been commonly used among the Jews of Arabia, may have 
become confused in Muhammad’s mind with the of the Biblical 


story, and so have given rise to In any case we are safe in 

attributing the introduction of the name to Muha mmad himself 
for no trace of it can be found m pre Islamic days ^ 


's: ^ 

^>. (Jubb) 

XU, 10, 15 
A well, or cistern 

The word is usually taken as a derivation from to cut off 

though exactly how it is to be derived from this root is not cleir 
Raghib, Mufradat, 82, gives an alternative explanation, that it is so 

called because dug out of the i ^ rough ground 

It IS used only in the Joseph story, where m the 0 T we have 

^ Geiger 182 Sycz Etgennamen 44 

* Which indeed was borrowed into Armenian Cf (Hubschmann 

Arm Qramm i 301) 

* It occurs in a verse of the Je^^ish jxiet as Samau al but Nbldeke ZA xxmi 
178 shows that the vei*se in question is post Islamic and under Qur anic influence 
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"112, but the Targums read K23 or t5213, and the Peshitta has 
The origin would thus be Aramaic and probably it was an 
early borrowing ^ There is a Minaean fl®! but the meaning is 
uncertain (Rossini, Glmsanum, 121) 


{Jibt) 

IV, 54 
Jibt 

It occurs only along with the Ethiopic word Cj m the sentence 

‘ they believe in Jibt and Taghut The exegetes knew not what to 
make of it, and from their works we can gather a score of theories as 

to its meaning, whether idol — or priest — or sorcerer— 

j>\^, or sorcery — or Satan, or what not It was generally agreed 
that it was an Arabic word, Bai(J , e g , claiming that it was a dialectal 


form of a theory that was taken up by Raghib Mufraddt, 

83, and others ^ Some of the philologers, however, admitted that it 
was a foreign word (cf Jawhari, sub voc , LA, ii, 325),^ and from 
as Suyuti, Itq, 320, we learn that some of them even knew that it 
was Ethiopic 

Margoliouth in ERE, vi, 249, suggested that it was the yXvTrra 
of the LXX from yXvipco to carve or evgrave, which is used to translate 
‘?os in Lev XXVI, 1 This assumes that its meaning is very much 
the same as Taghut, i e idol, and this has the weight of evidence 
from the Commentators in its favour It is a httle difficult, however, 
to see how the Greek word could come directly into Arabic without 
having left any trace in Syriac It is more likely^that as Suyuti s 
authorities were right for once, and that it is an Abyssinian word 


^ Brdunheh lalamica i 327 notes that it is a borrowed term Cf also Zimmern 
Akkadische Fremdworter 44 It is also the origin of the Arm qnLp cf Hubsch 
mann i 302 

2 itself IS a foreign word according to al Khafaji 58 Vollers ZD MO li 296 
says it IS from yvi/tos 

® Jawhari s clinching argument is that ^ and o do not occur as the hrst and 
last radicals of any genuine Arabic word 
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This has been recognized by Dvorak, Fremdw, 50, and by 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 48, who shows that =-^€09 

7r/)oa’0aros*, and in •7»flTl* we have the form we need 


/ . • 

11 , 91, 92 , Ixvi, 4 
Gabriel 


Always as the Angel of Revelation, and by name only m Madman 
passages (There is possibly a reference to his name - 

‘ mighty one of God in hii, 5, ‘ one mighty in power ’) 

There was considerable uncertainty among the early authorities 

as to the spelling of the name, for we find Jj ^>. 


p^ ^ p^ y p 

Q\ j^>' and even and ^ as Suyuti Muzh%T,\,\^^ 

notes that these variants point to its non Arabic origin, ^ and this 
was admitted by some of the philologers, cf Tab on ii, 91 , 
al Jawaliqi, 144, and al Khafaji, 60 y 

The ultimate origin, of course, is the Heb and in 

Dan viii, 16 , ix, 21, Gabriel is one of the high angels and the agent 
of Revelation, just as he is in the Qur’an There is, however, the 
possibility that the Gabriel of the Qur’an is of Christian rather than 
Jewish origin and the form which is found in the Christian 


Palestinian dialect,^ gives us the closest approximation to the usual 
Arabic form 

There is some question how well the name was known in Arabia 
before Muhammad s time Gabriel was known and honoured among 
the Mandaeans,^ and this may have been a pre Islaimc element m 
their faith The name occurs also m verses of poets contemporary 
with Islam, but seems there to have been influenced by Qur’anic 


* Ftdc al Jawaliqi Muarrah 50 and Baid and Zam on ii 91 
^ See also Ibn Qutaiba Adah al Kctib 78 

* Schulthess Lex 34 

* Brandt Mandaer 17 25 L dzbarski Johannesbuch xxvi It is interesting 
to note that Galtrall occurs in a Persian Manichaean fragment from Turfan cf F 
Muller SB A H Berlin 1904 p 361 Salemann Manu'kaeische Sittdien i 63 
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usage Cheikho, Nasrdmya, 235, gives an instance of a personal name 
containing the word but Horovitz, hU, 107, rightly insists on the 
incorrectness of this ^ Muhammad seems to have been able to assume 
m his Madman audience some familiarity with the name, and the 
probabihties are that it came to him m its Syr form 

^^' 9 . (labhi) 
xxxvii 103 

The temple, or side of forehead 

The sole occurrence of the word is m the story of Abraham pre 
paring to sacrihce his son, when he laid him down on his forehead The 
exegetes got the meaning right, but neither they nor the Lexicons 
have any satisfactory explanation of the origin of the word from 

X root 

Barth has suggested an Aramaic origin means broiv or 

lycbrow, and is fairly common m the Rabbinic writings Similarly 
and a commonly used word From either of these 
it may have been an early borrowing into Arabic 


••X • 

(Jizya) 

ix 29 
Tribute 

The word is used m a technical sense m this passage which is late 
Madman, and looks very much like an interpolation m the Qur an 
reflecting later usage 

In later Islam i j>' w as the techmeal term for the poll tax imposed 

on the Dhimmis, 1 e members of protected commumties (cf as-Sijistani, 

/« 

lOI) It IS usually derived from and said to be so called because 

it IS a compensation m place of the shedding of their blood (so Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 91, Li, xviii, 159) It is, however, the Syr‘' 

^ Tulaiha one of Muhammad s rival Prophets daimed support from Gabriel (Tab 
Antiale^ i 1S90 Beladhori 96) but this may have bteu in imitation of Muhammad 
though the weight of evidenic seems to point to his having come forward quite 
independently as a preacher of higher religion 
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capitation or poll tax, which though not a word of very common use 
(PSm, 695, 696), was nevertheless borrowed m this sense into 

Persian as as Noldeke, Sasaniden, 241, n , points out ^ 

On the ground of a word X?X1 m a Minaean text (Glaser, 284, 6) 

which may mean tribute, Grimme, xxvi, 161, would take j>‘ as 

i borrowing from S Arabia, but in the uncertainty of the correct 
interpretation of this text, it seems better at present ^ content our 
selves with Fraenkel, Fremdw, 283, in holding to an Aramaic origin ^ 


(Jaldbib) 
xxxiii, 59 

rappers Pin of a large outer covering worn by women 

It IS as an article of women s attire that it is mentioned in the 
Qur an, though the Lexicons differ considerably as to the exact 
meaning (cf LA, i, 265) 

The difficulty of deriving the word from is of course obvious, 

and Noldeke, lUeue Beitrbge, 53, recognized it as the Etl/ ‘7Afl'fl> from 
?Ann to cover or chak, which is quite common in the oldest texts 
It was apparently an early borrowing, for it occurs in the early poetry, 
e g Div Hudh, xc, 12 


{Jundh) 

V, 94 , xxxiii, 5, 51, etc , some twenty hve times 
Sin, wrong, crime 

A favourite Madina word, occuring only m late passages The 


favourite phrase is 




uv, 


and 


it IS used as a technical term 


in Muhammad’s religious legislation ^ 

The Lexicons give no satisfactory explanation of the word though 


^ Vullers Lex ii 999 
2 Cf Sohwally Idwtioon 17 
® Horovitz, KU Q2 n 
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they apparently treat it as a genuine Arabic formation As Hubsch 
mann showed in 1895 in his Perstsche Studten, 162, 212, it is the 

Pers .IT,. through the Pazend gundh (Shikand, Glossary, 247) from 

Phlv mnds,^ a cnrne or sitf (as is obvious from the Arm 

iiyutu = afxaprrjiia m the old Bible translation),® and the fact that 
t)endh still occurs m one of the Persian dialects as a direct descendant 
from the Phlv which is related to Skt finTTIT and 

is quite a good Indo European word In Phlv the word is used 
technically just as m the Qur’an, and we find such combinations as 
avinds = sinless (PPGl, 77) , mndskdrth = 

sinfulness, iniquity (West, Glossary, 248) , and mndsMr = 

a criminal, sinner {PPGl, 225) ® 

The word was borrowed in the pre Islamic period and occurs in 
the old poetry, c g m the Mu’allaqa of al Harith, 70, etc , and was 
doubtless adopted directly into Arabic from the spoken Persian of the 
period, for the word is not found m Syriac 


(Janna) 

Of very frequent occurrence Cf ii, 23, 33, 7b, etc 
Garden 


It is used m the Qur’an both of an earthly garden (liii, 16 , xxxiv, 
14 , 11 , 267, etc ), and particularly as a name for the abode of the 
Blessed (Ixix, 22 , Ixxxviii, 10, etc ) 

In the general sense of garden, derived from a more primitive 


meaning, enclosure^ the word may be a genuine Arabic inheritance 
from primitive Semitic stock, for the word is widespread in the 


^ Vdlers hesitatingly accepts this m ZDMG I 639 (but see p 612 where he 
quotes it as an instance of sound change) and it is given as a Persian borrowing by 
Addai Sher^ 46 

* Hubschmann Persische Studten 159 and Haug in PPOl 225 Cf West 
Glossary 247 Nyberg Glossar 243 

® Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 248 

Horn Grurhdriss 208 Kurdish gumh cannot be quoted in illustration as it is 
a borrowing from Mod Persian 

* The Pazend has similar combinations e g gunaht sinfulness gunahkdr sinful 
mischievous gundhkdrt culpability gunah samdnihd, proportionate to the sm 

ham gundh (cf Phlv accomplice (Shikand, Glossary 247) 
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Semitic area, e g Akk gannatu ^ , Heb 1133 , Aram N33, Kn33, 
Syr Phon ]33K ^ , Eth though perhaps it was a 

pecuhar N Semitic development, for Noldeke, Neiie Beiirage, 42j 

•• 

would derive both the Ar Ax>- and Eth from a N Semitic 

source ^ (See also Fischer, Glossar, 22b, and Ahrens, Chnstliches, 27 ) 
In any ^se m the meaning of Paradise it is certainly a borrowing 
from the Aram and m all probabihty from the Syr ^ where we find 
it speciahzed m this sense This Christian origin was vaguely felt 
by some of the Muslim philologers, for as Suyuti, Mutaw, 51, sa^s that 

Ibn Jubair stated that jJiP was Greek, and in the Itqdn he 

says that when Ka‘b was asked about it he said that <x>* m Syriac 

meant vines and grapes The word in the sense of garden occurs 
frequently m the old poetry, but m the sense of Paradise only m 
verses which have been influenced by the Qur’an, as Horovitz, 
Parodies, 7, shows In this technical sense it would thus have been 
adopted by Muhammad from his Jevish or Christian environment 
(Horovitz, JPN, 196, 197) 


JU>- {Jund) 

Some twenty mne times m various forms Cf ii, 250 , ix, 26, etc 
Host, army, troop, force 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic the verbs to levy 

troops, and to he enlisted, bemg obviously denoimnative, as 

indeed is evident from the treatment of the word in the Lexicons 
(cf LA, IV, 106) 

^ Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 40 

* Perhaps also p see Hams Glossary 94 and the Ras Shamra P 

® D H Muller however in "WZKM i 26 opposes the idea that m the general 
sense of garden it is an Aram borrowing as Fraenkel like Noldeke holds He points 
to the mentioned by Hamadani 76 1 16 and the place u-» Li I as 

proving the existence of the word in S Arabia These however may be merely 
translations of older names 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 148 Mingana Syriac Influence 85 Horovitz Parodies 7 

however, makes a strong plea for a Jewish origin on the ground that is 

commoner for Paradise in the Rabbmic wntmgs than in Synac 
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It IS clearly an Iranian borrowing through Aram as Fraenkel, 
Vocab, 13, notes, on the authority of Lagarde, GA, 24 ^ Phlv gund, 
meanmg an army or troop, ^ is related to Skt vrinda,^ and was 

borrowed on the one hand into \rm fni!bq. army,^ and Kurdish 

•Aj j>^ village, and on the other into Aram where we find the 

of the Baby Talmud, the Mand (Noldeke, Mand Gramm 75), 

and, with suppression of the weak n, m Syr The word ma> 

possibly have come into Arabic directly from the Iranian, but the 
probabilities are that it was through Aramaic In any case it was an 
early borrowing, for the word is found in the old poetry, eg m 
al A'sha (Geyei, Zwei Gedickte, i, 24 = Diwdn, i, 56) and ‘Alqama 

{Jahannam) 

Occurs some seventy seven times Cf ii, 202 
Hell 

The fact that it was indeclinable as used m the Qur an early put the 
philologers on the track of it as a foreign word (al Jawaliql, Mu^arrah 
47, 48 , LA, XIV, 378 , Baid on ii 202, al Khafaji, 59) Many of these 
eaily authorities gave it as a Persian loan word (e g Jawhari, Sihah , 

Raghib, Mufraddt, 101), doubtless arguing from the fact that ,^3^ ^ 

was Persian, but others knew it was a Hebrew word (cf as Suyuti Itq, 
320 , Ibn al Athir, NiTidya, i, 223) 

The earher European opinion was that it was from the Heb D3rT*’2 
which m the Talmud becomes D3n3 ® (Buxtorf s Lexicon, 206) 
and is popularly used for Hell De Sacy m JA, 1829, p 175, suggested 

^ Lagarde as a matter of fact takes this suggestion back as far as Saint Martin 
Memoir ea i 28 

2 Dinkafd in Glossary p 6 Nyberg Glossar 86 

® Horn Grundriss 179 on the authority of Noldeke Hubschinann 1 erstsche 
Stvdien 83 however thinks this unlikely 

* Lagarde OA 24 Hubschinann Arm Oramm i 130 and cf Hubschmann 
Pernsche Studien 83 

® Sprenger Leben ii 358 n Vollers ZDMG 1 611 We find snjj and 
on incantation bowls as associated with the hosts of evil spirits cf Montgomery 
ArarrMic Jncaniatiov Texts from \ ippur Glossary p 285 

® Could this bo the origin of the quoted by the philologers as the Hebrew 
form ’ 
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this, and it has been championed by Geiger, 48, who argues that though 
the absence of the medial h m Gk ye€vva might not dispose of a 
Christian origin, since this does appear m the Syr |jC7l^ and in the 

Arm derived therefrom,^ yet the absence of the final m is 

conclusive, as this is lacking m both Greek and Syriac but appears 
m the Hebrew Geiger has been followed by most later writers, ^ 
but it should be noted that his objections do not applv to the Eth 
lUiir* (sometimes which is phonologically nearer the 

Arabic and a more hkely source, as Noldeke, Ne^ie Beitrage, 47, has 
pointed out ^ 

The word apparently does not occur in the early poetry,^ and was 
thus probably one of the words which Muhammad learned from contact 
direct or indirect with Abyssimans 


XI, 46 

The name of the iiiountam where the Ark rested 

The Commentators know that it is the name of a mountain m 
Mesopotamia near Mosul, and in this they are following Judaeo 
Christian tradition As early as the Targums we find that the 
apobaterion of Noah was Mt Judi, i e the Gordyene mountains m 
Mesopotamia, which Onkelos calls mp and Jonathan b ‘Uzziel 
the Peshitta agreeing with Onkelos 

This mp = Syr ojp = Arm — (sometimes mS, 

0),a) is supposed to be the province of Kurdistan,® and a mountain 
to the S W of Lake Van is identified with the mount on which Noah s 
ark rested ® It is the ra T opdvdia opr] of Ptolemy v, 12 (ed C Muller, 
1 , 935), and according to the Talmud, Baba bathra, 91 a, Abraham was 

^ Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 290 

* Von Kremer Ideen 226 n Rod well Koran 189 n Sycz Eigennamen 16 
Margoliouth ERE x 540 Sacco Credenze 158 

of course is a borrowing from the Heb (Noldeke op cit 34) Noldeke s 
suggestion of an Eth origin for has been accepted by Pautz Offenbarung 217 
Rudolph AbhangtgleU 34 Fischer Olossar 23 

* The verse in Hamaaa 816 has doubtless been influenced by the Qur an 

® On the Arm Korduk see Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 519 

® Neubauer Oeographie du Talmvd 378 fiF It is now known as Judi Dagh There 
18 a description of the shrine there in Gertrude Bells Amurath to Amuraih, 1911, 
pp 292-5 
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imprisoned there seven years This tradition that Qardu and not 
\rarat was the resting place of the ark is a very old Mesopotamian 
traditi^ and doubtless goes back to some ancient Babylonian story ^ 
The Jewish tradition passed on to the Christians,^ and from them to 
the Mandaeans and Arabs ^ 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 97, thinks that Muhammad got his name 

iS>j^ from a misunderstanding of the name as he heard it 

ill the story from Syrian Christians Noldeke, however, m the Kiepert 
Festschrift, p 77, makes the much more interesting suggestion that m 
the Qur anic name we have a confusion between the Mesopotamian 

mp, and the Arabian m the territorv of 

Ta’i mentioned by Yaqut, ii, 270, and celebrated m a verse of Abu 
Sa'tara al Baulani m the Hamdsa (ed Fre 5 d;ag, p 564) It would 
seem that Muhammad imagined that the people of Noah like those of 
Ad and Thamud were dwellers in Arabia, and Mt Judi being the 
highest peak m the neighbourhood would naturally be confused with 
the Qardes of the Judaeg Christian story 


(Habl) 

111, 98, 108 , XX, 69 , xxvi, 43 , 1, 15 , cxi, 5 

Rope, cord 

The original meaning of cord occurs m cxi, 5, “ a cord of palm fibre, 
ind m the Aaron story m xx, 69 , xxvi, 43 , all of which are Meccan 
passages In 1, 15, it is used figuratively of a vein m the neck, and m the 
Madman Sura, m, the cord of God ”, ‘‘ cord of men ”, apparently 
means a compact 

Zimmern, Akkad Freindw, 15 (cf also his Babylonische Buss 
psalmen, 93 n ), declares that the Akk hbl is the source of the Heb 

Aram N‘?3n, Syr and that this Aram form is the 

source of both the Arabic ^ and the Eth rhflA 

1 Streck El i 1059 ZA xv 272 flf Berossus says it landed Trpoj tcu o pet to) »» 
Kophvaioiv 

2 Various traditions inFabncms Cod Pseud Vet Test ii 61 fF and the Christian 
tradition in Noldeke s article Kardu und Kurden in Festschrift Kiepert 1898 p 73 

® Yaqut Mu jam, u 144 Mas udi Muruj,i 74 Ibn Ba^uta ii 139 Qazwini 
1 157 
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While there may be some doubt about the ultimate derivation 

from Akkadian (see BDB, 286), the Arabic verb is obviously 

denommative to snare a wild bea^ with a halter ”, and we maj 
accept its derivation from the Aram'^as certain ^ 

The Syr Iku. seems to have been the origin of the Arm 
and we may suspect that the Arabic word came from the same source 
In any case it must have been an early borrowing as it occurs in the 
old poetry 

{Hl2b) 

v, 61 , XI 20 , xiii 36 , xviii, 11 , xix, 38 , xxiii, 55 , xxx, 31 , 
xxxiii, 20, 22 , XXXV, 6 , xxxviii, 10, 12 , xl, 5 31 , xlm, 65 , Iviii, 
20 , 22 

A party or sect 

The philologers derive it from a verbal root but this primitively 
had quite a different meaning, and the sense of divide into parties, or 

^0 form a party ^ are clearly denominative 

The word is doubtless to be explained with Noldeke, Ncuc 
Beitrage, 59, n , from the Eth ATMl plu ^ meamng people, 

class, tribe which m the Ethiopic Bible translates Aaoy , (f)vXaL , 
8r]/i09 and also aip^cns, as m rt-S or ATi-n 

d.dfiah?’i for the parties of the Sadducees and the Pharisees, 
which closely parallels the Qur anic usage Noldeke thinks it probable 
that the word was first made promment by the Qur’an, though from 
the way Muhammad makes use of it one would ]udge that its meaning 
was not altogether unfai^iliar to his hearers As a matter of fact we 
find the word m the S Arabian inscriptions, as e g m Glaser 424, 14 
nx4'h«> “ of Raidan and the folks of Habasliat 

^ The word occurs however in the Thamudic inscriptions cf ckmans A oms 
propres i 87 

® Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 308 and cf Fr Muller m 11 ZKM vii 381 

® That we have the same form m Amharic Tigrc and Tigrina seems clear evidence 
that the word is native Abyssinian and not a borrowing 

* Glaser Dte Abessinier %m Arahien und Afrtla Munchen 1895 p 122 Noldeke 
op cit 60 n would derive both the Ar and Eth /h'lf'fl from an old S 

Semitic form Cf Rossini Olosaarmm 146, 147 
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SO that it IS more likely that it came into use among the Northern 
Irabs from this area than that lluhammad got it from Abyssinians ^ 


JUd>- {Hasada) 


xii, 47 — also (vi 142) , (xi, 102 , 1, 9) , 

(x, 25 , XXI, 15) 

To reap 


The regular meaning of is to twist, and in this sense it occurs 

in the old poetry, as in an Nabigha, vii, 32 (Ahlvvardt, Divans, p 11) 
ind Tarafa, Mu'allaqa, 38 The sense of to reap, however, is denomina 

tive from which is a borrowing from (hraenkel, 

y 

irevndw 132, 133) and the Ar equivalent of the Aram 


Syr IS to cut, which is further illustrnted by the S Arabian 
the name of the harvest month ^ 


IS used not infrequently in the old poetry, and was pro 

bably an early borrowing first used among the Arabs who settled 
down on the borderlands to an agricultural life 


lix, 2 
A fortress 

It IS only the plu j that is found in the Qur an, though 

the denominative verb occurs participially in v 14 of the 

same Sura The passages are late and refer to the Tews of Nacjir 
near Madma 

The verb is clearly denominative though the philologers try to 


^ Horovitz KU 19 thinks it is a genuine Arabic word though in its technical 
sense in the Qur an perhaps influenced by the Ethiopie 
* D H Muller HZAAf i 25 llossini Oloasanurn 155 
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derive it from a more primitive to be inaccessible {LA, xvi, 

9 

275), and Guidi, Della Sede, 579, had seen that was borrowed 

from the Syr Fraenkel, Fremdw, 235, 236, agrees with this 

on two grounds, firstly on the general ground that such things as 
fortresses are not likely to have been indigenous developments among 
the Arabs, and as a matter of fact all the place names compounded 

with which Yaqut collects in his Mu' jam are m Syria secondly 

on philological grounds, for fortress is not from a root to h 

inaccessible but from one to be strong, which we find in Heb 190 . 

Aram ion, s>r of which the Arabic equivalent is 

to be hard, ^ rough In the Targums K30*’n is a store or wan housi 
but m tlic Syr properly a forints The word is freqiuntlv 

used 111 tfu old poetry and must have Ikcii an ( irly borrowing 


{Hitta) 

II, 56 , vii, 161 
Forgiveness 

Both passages are late and were a puzzle to the exegetes as \\( 
see from Baidawi s comment on them The exegetes xre m gener il 
agreed that the meaning is forgnx ness and many of tlie earl> authorities 
admitted that it was a foreign word Ti, \, 119 quotes al Farri 
as taking it to be Nabataean, and as Suyuti s authorities take it to be 
Hebrew {liq 320, compared with Mntav 58) 

As early as 1829 de Sacy in JA, i\, 179 pointed out that it was 
the'keb NCOn, with which Geiger 18, and Hirschfeld, Bntragi, 
54 S , New Researches, 107, agree, though Dvordk, Fremdw, 55 
suggests the Syr as a possibility, and Leszynsky, Juden in 

Arabien, 32, a derivation from non Horovitz, JPN, 198, points 
out that though it is clearly a foreign word, none of these suggested 
derivations is quite satisfactory, and the source of the word is still 
a puzzle 


^ And perhaps the Eth rhVX to build 
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(Hikma) 


Occurs some nineteen times cf ii, 123, 146 , v, 110 
Wisdom 

It IS clearly a technical word m the Qur’an, being used m its 
original sense only in ii, 272, but applied to Luqman (xxxi, 11), to 
David (ii, 252 , xxxviii, 19), to the Prophet s teaching (xvi, 126 
liv 5), to the Qur an (ii, 231 , iv, 113 , xxxiii, 34 , Ixii, 2), and used 
synonymously with “ revealed book ” (in, 43, 75, 158 , iv, 57 , v, 110 , 


xvii, 41 , xliii, 63) In connection with it should be noted also 
with its comparative 

The root DSH is of wide use in Semitic but the sense of wisdom 
ippears to be a N Semitic development,^ while the S Semitic use of 
the word is more in connection with the sense of govern Thus in 
N Semitic we find Akk hakamu — knon) Heb 0311 , Aram 
D5n , Syr to be wi$e,^ and n/33n wisdom in the Zcnjirli 


inscription 


Thus 


and 


seem undoubtedly to have 


been formed under Aram influence ^ With compare Hcb 

nQ2n , Aram , Syr and the Zcnjirli 

nOSn , and with compare Aram □*’311 , Syr 

which as Horovitz, KU, 72, notes, is common in the earliest Aramaic 
period It IS possible that the word came into use from S Arabia 
for wc find in a Qatabanian inscription published by Dtren 

boiirg and which Nielsen takes to be an epithet of the moon god 

jLl'. (Haium) 


XIX, 14 
Grace " 


^ But see 7immem Akkad Fremdw 29 
2 So DSn m the Ras Shamra tablets 

* We already have DDH m Safaite and the name ‘see Wuthnow 

Menschennamen 31 and Ryckmans Isoms propres i 91 

^ Horovitz KU 72 rightly adds that == <3^ is similarly under Aram 
influence 

^ Nouveaux textis y6m^nites inMits in Eei Ass 1902 p 117 ff and see 
Nielsen in ZDMO Ixvi 592 
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This sole occurrence of the word is m a passage descriptne of 
John the Baptist Sprenger, Lebeu, i, 125,^ noted that the word was 
probably of foreign origin and Mingana, Syriac Inflmnce, 88, claims 
that it IS the Syr 

The primitive \erb does not occur m the Qur’an It ma} 

be compared with Sab 44^ used in proper names, ^ Heb to be 
gracious, and Syr Aram W with the same meamng It is to 
be noted, however, that the sense of grace is the one that has been 
most highly developed in N Semitic, e g Akk anna = grace, favour , 
Heb and Phon ]n , Aram Kjn and K3*'n , Syr tu-M? 
and this is used in tlie Peshitta text of Lk i, 58 in the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist 

Hal6vy, JA, vii^ ser , x, 356, finds 7K3n — grace de Dieu in a 
Safaite inscription, which if correct ^\ould be e\i(lenci of tin (arl\ 
use of the word in N Arabia 

(Hanlf) 

11 129, 111,60,89, IV, 124 vi, 79 U>2 x 105 \vi 121 124, 
xxii, 32 , XXX, 29 , \cviii 4 

A Hanif 

The passages in which the word occurs are all late Meccan or 
Madman, so the word was apparently a technical term which 
Muhammad learned it a relatively late period m his pubhc career 
Its exact mtaning, however, is somewhat difficult to determine ^ 
Of the tw(l\e cases, where the word is used eight have reference to 
the faith of Abraham, and m nine of them there is an added phrase 
explaining that to be a Hanif means not being a polytheist, this 
explanatory phrase apparently showing that Muhammad felt he was 
using a word which needed explanation in order to be rightly under 
stood by his hearers « 

The close connection of the word with the I a[a is 

important, for we know that when Muhammad changed his attitude 

^ See also i 681 and ii 184 n 

* D H Muller I- piyraphtsche Detikmahr mis Arabiev 40 gnes 
which he translates die I lebe des hrcmimen and eonnmres with Heb 
and Phon mptean Cf Rossini Cloteaniim 150 

» Sw I>all 1005 p 781 
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to the Jews he began to preach a new doctrine about Abraham,^ 
and to claim that while Moses was the Prophet of the Jews and Jesus 
the Prophet of the Christians, he himself went back to an earlier 
revelation which was recognized by both Jews and Christians, the 

which he was repubhshmg to the Arabs Now all our 

passages belong to this second period Muhammad is bidden 

set his face towards rehgion as a Hanif (x, 105 , xxx, 29) He says to 
his contemporaries, '' As for me my Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a right religion, the faith of Abraham, a Hanif’’ (vi, 162) 
They say — Become a Jew or a Christian Say — ^nay rather be of the 
rehgion of Abraham, a Hamf” (ii, 129), ‘‘Who hath a better 
religion than he who resigns himself to God, does what is good, and 
follows the faith of Abraham as a Hamf ’ (iv, 124) He calls on the 
Arabs to “ be Hanifs to God ” (xxii, 32), and explains his own position 
by representing Allah as saying to him — “ Then we told thee by 

4*1 

revelation to follow the j\ ^UaHamf” (xvi, 124) The distinc 

tion between Hanifism and Judaism and Christianity which is noted m 
11 , 129, IS very clearly drawn in m, 60, “ Abraham was neither a Jew 

nor a Christian but a resigned Hamf — and this latter 


phrase taken along with the ^ of iv, 124 was pro 

bably connected m Muhammad’s mind with what he meant by I, 

and has given the cue to the use and interpretation of the word m the 
later days of Islam 

The Lexicons are quite at a loss what to make of the word They 

naturally endeavour to derive it from to incline or decline 

^ * 

18 said to be a natural contortedness of the feet,^ and so c-AJk>. 
IS used of anythmg that inclines away from the proper standard 


^ Hurgronje Het Mekkaansche Feest Leiden 1880 p 29 ff Rudolph Abh&n 
gigkeit 48 Torrey s arguments against this in his Foundation 88 ff do not seem 
to me convincing 

* Jawhari and Qamus sub voc LA x 402 
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As one can also think of inclining from a crooked standard to the 

straight, so was supposed to be one who turned from the false 

religions to the true ^ It is obvious that these suggestions are of httle 
help in our problem ® 

The word occurs not infrequently m the poetry of the early years 
of Islam ® All these passages are set forth and examined by Horovitz, 
A C7, 56 ff , and many of them by Margoliouth, JRAS, 1903, p 480 ff , 
the result being that it seems generally to mean Muslim and in the 
odd occurrences which may be pre Islamic to mean heathen ^ In any 
case in none of these passages is it associated with Abraham, and there 
IS so much uncertainty as to whether any of them can be considered 
pre Islamic that they are of very httle help towards settlmg the 
meaning of the word for us It is unfortunate also that we are equally 
unable to glean any information as to the primitive meamng of the 
word from the well known stories of the Hanifs who were earlier 
contemporaries of Muhammad, for while we may agree with Lyall, 
JRASf 1903, p 744, that these were all actual historical personages 
yet the tradition about them that has come down to us has been so 
obviously worked over m Islamic times, that so far from their stories 
helpmg to explain the Qur’an, the Qur an is necessary to explain them ^ 

We are driven back then to an examination of the word itself 

Bell, Origin, 58, would take it as a genuine Arabic word from 

to decline, turn from, and thus agrees with the general orthodox theory ® 
We have already noted the difficulty of this, however, and as a matter 
of fact some of the Muslim authorities knew that as used m the 
Qur’an it was a foreign word, as i^e learn from Mas‘udi s Tanbih,'^ 
where it is given as Syriac 

' LA X 403 Raghib Mvfradat 133 

* Margoliouth JBAS 1903, p 477 These suggestions are clearly too fanciful 
to deserve serious consideration 

® The name OH'V in Sabaean and in the Safaite inscriptions (Kvckmans Aoms 
propres i 96) as well as the tribal name ought perhaps to be taken into account 

* Noldeke ZDMQ xli 721 de Goeje Bihl Qeogr Arab viii Glossary p xviii 
W ellhausen Beste 239 thought that it meant a Christian ascetic and in this he is 
followed by Noldeke Schwally i 8 but see Rudolph Abhangigkeit 70 

® Kuenen Htbberi Lectures 1882 p 20 On these Hanifs see especially Caetani 
Annali i 183 ff and Sprenger Leben i 43-7 67-92 110-137 

® So apparently Macdonald 3/H vi 308 who takes it to mean heretic and see 
SchiilthesB m ^oldele Festschrift p 86 

Ed de Goeje in BOA viii p 91 — OT 
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Wmckler, Arabisch Sermtisch Orierdalisch^ p 79 (i e MV AG ^ vi, 
229), suggested that it was an Ethiopic borrowing, and Grimme, 
Mohammed, 1904, p 48, wants to link the Hanifs on to some S Arabian 
cult The Eth rH? however, is quite a late word meanmg h/eaihen^ 
and can hardly have been the source of the Arabic * Nor is there any 
serious ground for taking the word as a borrowing from Heb ^311 
profane, as Deutsch suggested {LUerary Remains, 93), and as has been 
more recently defended by Hirschfeld ® 

The probabilities are that it is the Syr ]2 ULm, as was pointed out 
by Noldeke ^ This word was commonly used with the meamng of 
heathen, and might well have been known to the pre Islamic Arabs 
as a term used by the Christians for those who were neither Jews nor 
of their own faith, and this meaning would suit the possible pre 
Islamic passages where we find the word used Moreover, as 
Margoliouth has noticed, in using the word of Abraham, Muhammad 
would be following a favourite topic of Christian apologists, who 
argued from Rom iv, 10-12, that Abraham s faith was counted for 
righteousness in his heathen days before there was any Judaism ^ 
(See Ahrens, Chnsthches, 28, and Nielsen in HA 4, i, 250 ) 


{HawdriyUn) 

ill, 45 , V, 111 112 , 1x1, 14 
Disciples 

It IS used only of the disciples of Jesus and only in late Madman 

as Suyuti, Itq, 320, includes it in his list of foreign words, but in this 
he IS quite exceptional ® He says “ Ibn Abi Hatim quoted from 
ad Dahhak that Hawdriyun means washermen in Nabataean ^ ’ 


^ DiUmann Lex 605 

* Noldeke Neue Bettrage 35 

® Bettrage 43 ff New Researches 26 cf also Pautz Offenbarung 14 

* Neue Bettrage 30 It has been accepted as such by Andrae Ur sprung 40 
Ahrens Muhammed 15 and Mingana Syriac Influence 97 

® JR AS 1903 p 478 Margoliouth also notes that there may have been further 
influence from the prophecy that Abraham should be the father of many nations as 

this word 18 sometimes rendered bj From was formed and then 

the sing formed from this 

* Also Mwtaw 59 and given by al Khafaji inhissupercommentary to Baid on in 45 
’ al Alusi 111 155 quotes the Nab form as 
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Most of the Muslim authonties take it as a genuine Arabic word either 
from ® J teturn, or from j to be glistening 

white From the first derivation they get the meanmg disciples by 


saying that a disciple means a helper, and so ^ j \ means one to whom 

one turns for help (cf ath Tha‘labi, Qisa?, 273) The other, however, is 
the more popular explanation, and the disciples are said to have been 

called j j I because they were fullers whose profession was to clean 

clothes, or because they wore white clothing, or because of the purity 
of their inward life (cf Baid on in, 45 TA, iii, 161 , LA, v, 299) 
It was probably m this connection that there grew up the idea that 
the word was Aramaic, for "ITH like Syr jclm means to becotne 
white, both m a material and a spiritual sense 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the word is a 
borrowing from Abyssinia The Eth ghVCf is the usual Eth 
translation of airocTToXo^ (cf Mk vi, 30) It is used for messenger 
as early as the Aksum inscription (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 48), 
and as earl} as Ludolf it was recognized as the origin of the Arabic 
word ^ Dvorak iremdu, 64, thinks that it was one of the words 
that was learned by Muhammad from the emigrants who returned 
from Abyssinia, but it is very possible that the word was current in 
Arabia before his day, for its occurs m a verse of ad Dabi b al Harith 
(Asmaiydt, ed Ahlwardt, p 57) referring to the disciples of Christ 


(Hvb) 

IV, 2 

Crime, sin 

The passage is a late Madman one referrmg to the dev curing of 
the property of orphans 


It IS generally taken as meanmg 


^ \ and derived from 




(Raghib, Mufradat, 133) as SuyutI, how ever, Itq, 320,^ says that some 


' So Fraenkel Vocab 24 Wellhausen Resie 232 Pautz Offenbarung 255 n 
DvofAk Fremdw 68 Wensmek El ii 292 Cheikho Naaramya 189 Horovitz 
KU 108 Vollers ZDMO h 293 Sacco Credeme 42 

* The tradition is given at greater length and more exactly in Mutaw 38 
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early authorities took it to be an Abyssinian word meaning s%n That 
the word is foreign is doubtless correct, but the Abyssinian origin 
has nothmg in its favour, though m the S Arabian inscriptions we 
find n®4', peccatum, dehitum (Rossini, Glossanum, 146) 

The common Semitic root 3111 is to be guiUy In Heb the verb 
occurs once in Dan i, 10, and the noun SIH debt occurs m Ez xvm, 7 
Aram 3111 , Syr to be defeated, to be guilty are of much more 

common use, as are their nominal forms K3in, The 

Arabic equivalent of these forms, however, is to fail, to be dis- 
appointed {BDB, 295), and or as Sevan notes, ^ is to 

be taken as a loan word from Aramaic, and the verb as a 

denominative The probabilities are in favour of the borrowing being 
from Syriac rather than from Jewish Aram / for especially 

in the plu , IS used precisely m the Qur amc sense {PSm, 1214) 

jJ>. (Hur) 

xhv, 61 , hi 20 Iv, 72 , Ivi, 22 
The Houries, or Maidens of Paradise 

Except m Iv, 72, it is used always m the phrase ^ j The 
occurrences are all m early Suras describing the delights of Paradise, 
where the j y>. are the beauteous maidens whom the faithful 

will have as spouses m the next life 

The Grammarians are agreed that j is a plu of ,.1 j y>^ and 
derived from j a form of jU-, and would thus mean “ the 

white ones ” is a plu of meaning “ wide eyed ” {BA, 

xvii, 177) It thus becomes possible to take as two adjectives 

used as nouns meamng “ white skinned, large eyed damsels ” The 
Daniel 62 n 

Mmgana Synac Influence 86 
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Lexicons insist that the pecuhar sense of j ^ is that it means the 

contrast of the black and white in the eye, particularly m the eye of 
a gazelle or a cow (cf LA, v, 298 , and TA, iii, 160) Some, however, 
insist equally on the whiteness of the body being the reference of the 

word, eg al Azhari m TA, “ a woman is not called j unless 

along with the whiteness of the eye there is whiteness of body ” One 
gathers from the discussion of the Lexicographers that they were 
somewhat uncertain as to the actual meanmg of the word, and m 
fact both LA and TA quote the statement ot so great an authorit} 

as al Asma‘i that he did not know what was the meaning of j as 
connected with the eye 

The Commentators give us no help with the word as they merely 
set forth the same material as we find in the Lexicons They prefer 
the meanmg which refers it to the eye as more suited to the Qur anic 
passages, and their general opinion is well summarized in as Sqistam, 
117 

Fortunately, the use of the word can be illustrated from the old 
poetry, for it was apparently in quite common use in pre Islamic 
Arabia Thus m ‘Abid b al Abras vii 24 (ed Lyall) we find the verse — 

LxJLmiI 

“And maidens like ivor} statues,^ white of eyes, did we capture’ 
and again in ‘Adi b Zaid 

oUl V J 7 ^ 

“ They have touched your heart, these tender white maidens, beside 
the river bank ’ 

and so in a verse of Qa‘nab m the Mukhtdrdt viii, 7, we read — 

^ {^3 

“ And m the women’s chamber when the house is full, are white 
maidens with charming voices ” 

In all these cases we are dealmg with human women, and except 

m the verse of ‘Abid the word j could qmte well mean white 

^ So m al Ash& we find ^jJl JL*B^ cf Geyer Zwtx Oedtchte i 196 = 
Dtwan xxxm 11 
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skinned, and even in the verse of ‘Abid, the comparison with ivory 
statues would seem to lend point to al Azhari’s statement that it is 
only used of the eyes when connected with whiteness of the skm 
Western scholars are in general agreed that the conception of the 
Houries of Paradise is one borrowed from outside sources, and the 
prevalent opimon is that the borrowing was from Persia Sale suggested 
this in his Preliminary Discourse, but his reference to the Sadder 
Bundahishn was rather unfortunate, as Dozy pointed out,^ owing to 
the lateness of this work Berthels, however, m his article ‘ Die 
paradiesischen Jungfrauen im Islam ’ , in Islamica, i, 263 ff has 
argued convincingly that though Sale s Hurdn i BihisU may not be 

called mas evidence, yet the characteristic features of the j of the 

Qur’amc Paradise closely correspond with Zoroastrian teaching about 


the Daena The question, however, is whether the name j y>> is of 


Iranian origin Berthels thinks not ^ Haug, however, suggested its 
equivalence with the Zoroastrian humal, good thought (cf Av 


, Skt speech (cf Av , 

Skt and Mvarsht, good deed (cf Av 

but the equivalences are difficult, and as Horovitz, Parodies, 13, points 


out, they in no way fit in with the pre Islamic use of j Tisdall, 

Sources 237 ff , claims that j is connected with the modem Pers 

j y>, sun from Phlv Syi ^ and Av havard,^ but this 

comes no nearer to explaining the Qur’anic word 

It is much more likely that the word comes from the Phlv 
hurust, meaning beautiful, and used m the Pahlavi books of the 
beauteous damsels of Paradise, eg m Arda Virdf, iv, 18, and in 

m 


' Hei Islamtsme 3 ed 1880 p 101 

* Das Wort Hur durfen wir naturluh ebensowenig in den iranischen Sprachen 
suchen 

® The three words occur together in Pand namak xx 12 13 Cf Nyberg Oloasar 
109 110 

* Horn Orundrtaa pp ill 112 Shikand Glossary 256 

* Bartholomae AIW 1847 Reichelt Aweattachea ElemerUarbtich 612 cf Skt 
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Haddx^ Nasky u, 23,^ where we have the picture of a graceful damsel, 
white-armed, strong, with dazzhng face and prominent breasts Now 

IS a good Iraman word, the eqmvalent of Av 


huraohay^ and though these Pahlavi works are late the conceptions 
m them are early and there can be no question of borrowmg from 
the Semitic 

To this Iranian conception we may now add the influence of the 
Aram Hin Sprenger was doubtless right in his conjecture ® that 


the root j to he white came to the Arabs from Aramaic The Heb 

nn occurs m Is xxix, 22, m the sense of becoming pale through 
shame, and Syr is commonly used to translate XevKO^, and 

IS thus used for the white garments of the^Samts in Rev ui, 4 Carra 
de Vaux,^ indeed, has suggested that Muhammad’s picture of the 
youths and maidens of Paradise was due to a misunderstanding of the 
angels in Christian miniatures or mosaics representing Paradise This 


may or may not be so, but it does seem certain that the word j in 


its sense of whiteness, and used of fair skinned damsels, came into use 
among the Northern Arabs as a borrowing from the Christian com 
mumties, and then Muhammad, under the influence of the Iranian 






used it of the maidens of Paradise 


(Khatam) 

xxxiii, 40 
A seal 

The passage is late Madman and the word is used in the techmcal 
phrase 

\ 

On the surface it would seem to be a genuine derivative from 
to seal, but as Fraenkel, Vocaby 17, points out, a form JfcLd is 

^ See also Mxnol^ird ii 125-139 for the idea 

* Bartholomae AIW 1836 

* Leben ii 222 He thinks it may have come to the Arabs from the Nabataeans 

* Art ‘ Djanna in El i 1015 
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not regular in Arabic, and the verb itself, as a matter of fact, is denomina- 
tive ^ The verb occurs m the Qur’an m vi, 46 , xlv, 22, and the deriva- 
tive which Jawhari says is the same as Ixxxiii, 

26 All these forms are in all probability derived from the Aram 
as Noldeke had already noted ^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrd^e, 71, claimed that the word was of Jewish 
origin, quotmg the Heb 011111 seal , Syr In his New Re 

searches, 23, he quotes Haggai u 23, a verse referring to Zerubbabel, 
which shows that the idea of a man bemg a seal was not foreign to 
Jewish circles, beside which Horovitz, KJJ, 53, appositely cites 1 Cor 
IX, 2, “ye are the seal of my Apostleship ” — a'0/oay/s* /xou r^s* 
aTToaroXr]^, where the Peshitta reads )LoAja The Targumic nO'^nn 
and Christian Palestinian meaning obsignatio, Jims, conclusio, 

clausula, give us even closer approximation to the sense of the word as 
used m the Qur an 

In the general sense of seal it must have been an early borrowmg, 
for already m Imru ul Qais, xxxii, 4 (Ahlwardt, Diva^is, p 136), we 

find the plu jirl used, and in the S Arabian inscriptions we 
have (Eossini, Glossanum, 158) 

(Khubz) 

xii, 36 

Bread 

It occurs only m the baker s dream in the Joseph story 

The word is from the Eth as Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 56, has 
noted, pointing out that bread is an uncommon luxury to the Arabs, 
but literally the stafi of life among the Abyssimans, and therefore a 
word much more likely to have been borrowed by the Arabs than from 
them IS to bake in general, and to bake bread in particular, 

IS a baker as e g m the Joseph story, and is bread, the 

H being modified to A before and was probably earlier 

^ Fraenkel Fremdw 252 The variant forms of the word given in the Sthah 
and in LA xv 53 also suggest that the word is foreign 

^ Mand Oramm 112 see also Pallis Mandaean Studies 153 
® Schwally Idwticon 36 It translates pay la/xa Land Anecdota iv 181 1 20 
Of Schulthess Lex 71 Used of sealing magically it occurs in the incantation texts 
see Montgomery Aramaic IruiarUation Texts from Nippur C lossary pp 289 290 
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as IS indicated by the common Tigre word A'flMi* used for a popular 
kmd of bread It was probably an early borrowing mto Arabic, for 
the root has become well naturalized and many forms have been 
built from it 

J y' 9^ 

> j>- {Khardal) 

XXI, 48 , XXXI, 15 
A mustard seed 

Both passages are reminiscent of the coy kokkov atvaireco^ 
of Matt xvii, 20, etc 

The Muslim authorities take it as an Arabic word, though they are 

m some doubt as to whether it should be or Fraenkel, 

Fremdw, 141, has shown, however, that the word is a borrowmg from 
Aram , Syr The probabihties are m favour of its bemg 

from the Syr which as a matter of fact translates aLvain m 

the Peshitta text of Matt xvii, 20, etc , and occurs also in Christian 
Palestiman ^ The borrowing will have been early for the word is used 
in the old poems e g Divan Hudhail, xcvii, 11 

(Khuzdna) 

VI, 50 , XI, 33 , xii, 55 , xv, 21 , xvii, 102 , xxxvm, 8 , hi, 37 , 
1x111, 7 

Treasury, storehouse 

The verb does not occur m the Qur an, but besides 
(which occurs, however, only in the plu form ^ »>-), we find a form 

“ one who lays m store ” m xv, 22 , and ^ keepers in 
xxxix, 71, 73 , xl, 52 , Ixvii, 8 

It IS fairly obvious that J ^ is a denominative verb, and the word 

has been recogmzed by many Western scholars as a foreign borrowing * 
Its origm, however, is a httle more difficult to determine Hoffmann, 
^ Schulthess Lex 69 

* Fraenkel in Bettr Assy in, 81 Vollers ZDMO 1 640 Horovitz Parodies 6 n 
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ZDMGy xxxu, 760,^ suggested that we should find its origin in the 
Pers This which BQ defines as 

IS cognate with Skt (=1^^) a treasury or 
jewel room^ and has been borrowed through the Aram KT33 , Syr 

]Vl^ into Arabic as jS^ It seems hardly likely that by another line 
of borrowing, through say Heb D*’T33 ^ or Hand i<3KTK3,^ it has 


come to form the Ar Ai 1 

Barth, Etymol Stud, 51, makes the happier suggestion that it 
may be connected with the form that is behind the Heb pn treasure 


(Khatia) 

To do wrong, sm 

Several verbal and nommal foims from this root occur m the 
t ✓ % ^ % 

Qur’an, e g Lia>- hy mistake (iv, 94) , to he in error, to sin (ii 

286 , xxxiii, 5) , (xxviii, 7 , Ixix, 37) , Lk ^ Sin, error (xvii, 

33) , plu sin, error (ii, 55, 75 , iv, 112, etc ) , and 

habitual sinfulness (Ixix, 9 , xcvi, 16) 

The primitive meamng of the Semitic root was apparently to 
miss ^ as in Heb XHDH (cf Prov vm, 36, 127S33 OOn *'K£Dn “ he 
who misses me wrongs himself ”), and in the Eth to fail to find 

The Hiphil form m Heb is used of markmanship, and XhlD**! in 
S Arabian seems to have the same meamng, as we may judge from 
two mscriptions given by Levy m ZDMG, xxiv, 195, 199 (cf also 
Rossim, Glossanum, 155) It was from this sense of missing the mark 
that there developed the idea of to sin, which is the commonest use 

^ Cf also his Martyrer 260 

‘ It IS probably a loan word in Skt Lagarde OA 27 and Arm Stud § 453 
thinks it 18 an old Median word 

» Cf Esth 111 9 IV 7 l^on 'TM 
Fraenkel Beitr Assy in 181, takes it to be from Aram 
‘ But see Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 11 
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of the verb m Heb and the only meaning it has in Aram ^ It was 
doubtless under Aram influence that it gamed a similar meamng in 
Eth ,2 and there is httle doubt that it came mto Arabic as a techmcal 
term from the same source It occurs very rarely m the old poetry,® 
though the casual way m which the term is used m the Qur’an shows 
that it must have been well understood in Mecca and Madma ^ 

The Muslim authonties take as a form but as 

Schwally notes {ZDMG, hi, 132), its form like that of the Eth 
IS proof conclusive that the borrowing of this form is 
direct from the Syr and doubtless the other Arabic forms 

are due to influence from the same source ® 


{Khaldq) 

11 , 96, 196 , m, 71 , ix, 70 
A portion or share 

As a technical term for the portion of good allotted man by God 
this term occurs only in Madman passages In Sura ix, it refers to 
man’s portion m this world, and m Suras n and m to man’s portion 
m the life to come, the two latter passages indeed, as Margoliouth, 
MTV, xviii, 78, notes, being practically a quotation from the Talmud 
(cf Sanh, 90a, Uh'lSh p6n DH*? 

It seems clear that it is a technical term of non- Arabic origin, for 

though the primitive sense of is to measure (cf Eth to 

enumerate)^ its normal sense m Quramc usage is to create, and this 

Madman use of m the sense of portion follows that of the 

older rehgions Thus np‘?n IS a portion given by God, cf Job xx, 
29, and Aram Kp*?in means a portion m both worlds (cf Baba 
Bathra, 122a, and Buxtorf, Lex 400) Syr means rather 

lot or fate i e fiolpa as m = fioipa davarov, 

^ And now also m the Ras Shamra tablets 

* Pratorms Beitr Ass i 29 

® Examples occur in Abu 1 Atahiya (ed 1888) p 120 and in Qaisb ar Ruqaiyat 
xyiii 3 (ed Rhodokanakis p 129) 

* But see Wensmck in El ii 925 
® Noldeke, Neue Beitrage 36 

® Mmgana Syriac Infliience 86 
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though in the Christ Palest dialect means portion, 

1 e fiipos 1 

It IS noteworthy that the Lexicons, which define it as iai-i 


Jl seem to interpret it from the Qur’an, 


and the only verse they quote in illustration is from Ilassan b Thabit, 
which IS certainly under Qur’anic influence Horovitz, JPN, 198 If , 
thinks that the origin is Jewish, but Phon pbn IS also to divide, 
apportion (Harris, Glossary, 102), so that the word may have been 
used in the Syro Palestinian area among other groups 


^ 0 

{Khamr) 

11, 216 , V, 92, 93 , XU, 36, 41 , xlvu, 16 
Wine 

The word is very commonly used in the old poetry, but as Guidi 
saw,^ it IS not a native word, but one imported along with the article 

The Ar means to cover, to conceal, and from this was formed 

a muffler, the plu of which, ja>-, occurs m Sura xxiv, 31 

In the sense of to give wine to, it is denominative ^ 

Its origin was doubtless the Aram XHISH = Syr IriOw 
which is of very common use The Heb lOH is poetical (BDB, 330) 
and probably of Aram origm ^ It is also suggestive that many of the 

other forms from are clearly of Aram origin, e g leaven, 

gives ferment, leaven, and Arm [ui/hp yeast ® , a 

wineselhr is is 

The probabilities are all m favour of the word havmg come into 
Arabic frofti a Christian source, for the wine trade was largely m the 
hands of Christians (vide supra, p 21), and Jacob even suggests that 

^ Schulthess Lex 65 and cf Palestinian Lectionary of the Gospels p 126 

* LA XI 380 

® Della Sede 597 and note Bell Origin 145 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 161 

® We now have the word however in the Ras Shamra texts 
® Lagarde Arm Stud § 991 Hiibschmann ZDMO xlvi 238 and Arm Gramm 
1 305 
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Chnstianity spread among the Arabs in some parts along the routes 
of the wine trade ^ Most of the Arabic terms used in the wme trade 

seem to be of Syriac origin, and itself is doubtless an early 

borrowing from the Syr 

y {Rhinzir) 

11, 168 , V, 4, 65 , VI, 146 , xvi, 116 
Pig, swme 

It occurs only in late passages and always m the hst of prohibited 
foods, save in v, 65, where it refers to certam infidels whom God 
changed into apes and swme 

No explanation of the word from Arabic material is possible, ^ 
and Guidi, Ddlxi Sede, 587, was suspicions of the word Fraenkel’s 
examination of the word, Fremdw, 110, has confirmed the suspicion 
and indicated that it is in all probabihty a loan word from Aramaic ^ 
The dependence of the Qur’amc food regulations on Bibhcal material 
has been frequently noticed,^ and m Lev xi, 7, we find T’TH among 
the forbidden meats In Aram the word is and m Syr 

and only m S Arabian do we find theformwithn e g Eth 
(also fhT'UC or /h'HLC, of Eth Enoch, Ixxxix, 10) meaning wtld 
boar (though it is rare m Eth , the usual word being gh/g^iP*jf), and 
Sab )Xh*“l (Kyckmans, Noms propres, i, 38) 

It IS possible of course that the Arabic word was derived from 
Eth , but the alternative forms m Eth make one suspect that the 
borrowmg was the other way, so it is safest to assume that the borrow 

mg was from Aram with a glide sound J developed between the 

^ and j ® (Fraenkel, 111), ^hich also appears m the *^1311 of the 
Ras Shamra texts 

^ Beduinenleben 99 Fraenkel Fremdw 181 notes the cunous fact that in early 
Arabic the commonest word for merchant viz has the special significance of 

wme merchant on which D H Muller remarks WZKM i 27 ‘ sie zeigt dass 

die Civilization im Alterthum wie heute erst mit der Emfuhrung berauschender 
Getr3>nke begonnen hat 

* Vide the suggestions of the Lexicographers in Lane Lex 732 

* But see Lagarde UberauM 113 and the Akk humairu (Zimmem Akkad 
Fremdw 50) 

* Cf Rudolph Abhangigkeit 61 62 

® That this inserted n was not infrequent in borrowed words is illustrated by 
Geyer Zuei Oedichte i 118 n 
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ox- 

(Khaima) 

Iv, 72 

Tent , pavilion 

It 18 found only m the plu “ 8,n early Meccan description 

of Paradise, where we are told that the Hounes are 
“ kept close in pavilions ” 

The word is obviously not Arabic, and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 30, 
though admitting that he was not certain of its origin, suggested that 
it came to the Arabs from Abyssima ^ Eth means 

terUtorium, tabernaculum (Dillmann, Lex, 610), and translates both 
the Heb and 6k aKrjviq Vollers, however, in ZDMG, 1, 

631, IS not willing to accept this theory of Abyssiman derivation,^ and 
thinks we must look to Persia or N Africa for its origin The Pers 




and however, are direct borrowings from the 


Arabic ^ and not formations from the root meaning curvature 

We find the word not infrequently in the early poetry, and so it 
must have been an early borrowing, probably from the same source 
as the Eth oo^ 


{Ddwud) 

11, 252 , IV, 161 , v, 82 , vi, 84 , xvii, 57 , xxi, 78, 79 , xxvii, 
15, 16 , xxxiv, 10, 12 , xxxviii, 16-29 

David 

In the Qur’an he is mentioned both as King of Israel and also as 
a Prophet to whom was given the Zabur jy j (Psalter) 

^ In S Arabian we have which IS said to mean domua modesta (Rossini 

Olosaanum 155) 

2 4 ^^ Zelt ist mir verdAchtig ohne dass ich mit Sicherheit die fremde Urform 

angeben kann Die Erklkrung schwankt in den Emzelheiten ursprunglich pnmi 
tivste Behausung scheint es allmanhch mit Zelt gleichbedeutend geworden zu 
sein Dass es durch ath haimat als echt semitisch erwiesen wird kann ich Frftnkel 
nicht zugeben denn viele Entlehnungen Bind auf den Suden beschr&nkt geblieben 
Man muss an Persien oder Nordostafrika denken 

® Vullers Lex Pera i 776 
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al Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 67, recognized the name as foreign and his 
statement is repeated m Raghib, Mufraddt, 173 , LA, iv, 147, etc 
It was even recognized as a Hebrew name as we learn from Bai(J who, 

speakmg of Talut, says, ^ “ it is a Hebrew 

proper name like David ” 

In two passages of the Qur an (xxi, 80 , xxxiv, 10) we are told 
that he was an armourer and as such he is frequently mentioned m the 
old poetry,^ so the name obviously came to the Arabs from a com 
munity where these legends were circulating, though this may have 
been either Jewish or Christian It was also used as a personal name 
among the Arabs m pre Islamic days, for we hear of a Phylarch 
Da’ud al Lathiq of the house of Daja^ima of the tribe of Salih ^ there 
appears to have been a contemporary of Muhammad who fought at 

Badr, named and possibly the name occurs m a Thamudic 

inscription ^ 

The form of the name presents a little difhculty, for the Heb is 
*11*1 or *1^1*1, and the Christian forms follow this, e g 6L AauetS, 
or riOlj, Eth There is a Syr form >Ool> used 

by Bar Hebr , Chron, 325, but PSm, 801, is probably right m thinking 
that this was influenced by the Arabic Horovitz, KU 110, discusses 
the change m form from Dawid to Da’ud,^ and on the whole it seems 
safest to conclude that it came to Arabic from some Aramaic source, 
though whether Jewish or Christian it is impossible to say 

(Darasa) 

m, 73 , VI, 105, 157 , vii, 168 , xxxiv, 43 , Ixviii, 37 

To study earnestly 

Always used in the Qur’an of studying deeply mto or searching 
the Scriptures, and the reference is always directly or mdirectly to 
the Jews and Christians ® On this ground Geiger, 51, claimed that here 

^ Fide examples m Fraenkel Fremdw 242 Horovitz KU 109 JPA 166 167 

* Yaqut Mu jam, iv 70 and mde Noldeke Oluusaniachen FUrsten p 8 

* Fide Ibn Hisham 606 Ibn Sa d, iii b 74 and Wellhausen Waqidi p 88 

* Eyckmans Noma proprea i 66 

* Fide also Rhodokanakis in WZKM xvii 283 

* Taking v 37 of Sura Ixviii to be late as seems evident from the use of ^[S' 
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we have a technical word for the study of Scripture borrowed from the 
root so widely used m this connection by the Jews 

Geiger’s suggestion has had wide acceptance among Western 
scholars/ and it is curious that some of the Muslim philologers felt the 
difficulty, for as Su} utl, Itq, 320, and m the Muhadkdhab, tells us that 
some considered it to be Heb , and in Mutaw, 56, he quotes others as 
holding it to be Syriac Syr does mean to tram, to mUruct, and 
Eth to interpret, comment upon, whence aud 

corntneniary, but neither of these is so hkely an origin as the Jewish 
which, as Buxtorf, Lex, 297, shows, is the commonest word 
in the Rabbimc writings in connection with the exposition of Scnpture, 
and which must have been commonly used among the Jewish com 
munities of Arabia ® 


{Dirham) 

xii, 20 

A dirham 

Only the plu form IS found m the Qur’an, and only in 

the Joseph story 

It was commonly recogmzed by the philologers as a borrowed word 
al Jawaliqi, Mu^arrah, 66, notes it,^ and ath Tha'ahbi, Fiqh, 317, 
includes it in his hst of words common to Persian and Arabic There was 
some doubt as to the vowelhng of the word, however, the authorities 

varying between and or (cf LA, xv, 89) 

The ultimate ongm is the Gk Spa^ixiq,^ which passed into Syr 
as Some, however, would derive 8pa^firi from a Semitic 

source Boissacq suggests this, and Levy, Fremdw, 118, connects it 


^ Fraenkel Vocab 23 Fleischer Kletnere Schriften, ii 122 Sprenger Leben ii 
289 Hirschfeld Bettrage 61 New Researches 28 

* Eth M and are themselves derived from the Heb Noldeke Neue 

Beitrage, 38 Horovitz JPN 199 

* Rhodokanakis WZKM xvii 286 thinks that m here we have a combma 
tion of 12 m and DIT * Zur Radix ist nachzutragen, dass m ihr tSm und 
D*n (v Levy) zusammenhelen Daher emerseits die Bedeutung studieren anderseits 
arbeiten abnutzen 

* So al Khafaji 83 LA xv 89 

* Fraenkel Vocab 13 Fremdw 191 
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With Heb (Phon D3D3“n) ^ beside which IS 

the Persian gold Dane, the 6k SapeiKO^, and the Cuneiform da n ku, 
which appears in Bjr as Liddell and Scott, however, are 

doubtless nght in derivmg it from bpaaraoixai and meaning origmaUy 
“ as much as one can hold m the hand ”, then a measure of weight 
and lastly a com This hpay^pr) passed into Iranian first as a measure of 

weight and then as a com In Phlv we find the ideograms dram 
and^^ draxm meaning a silver com,^ or sometimes money m general,® 


which IS the origin of the Mod Pers 




and the Arm 


and may be assumed as the source of the Ax also ® 

It was doubtless an early borrowmg from the Mesopotamian area, 
for it occurs in the old poetry, e g ‘Aiitara xxi, 21 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p 45) 


{Dihdq) 


Ixxvui, 34 
Full 

It occurs only m an early Meccan passage descriptive of the delights 
of Paradise, where, besides an enclosed garden and full bosomed 


virgins. 


the blessed are promised 


The Commentators are agreed that it means full and there is con 


siderable agreement that it is to be denved from to press 


^ Lidzbarski Handhuch 267 Hams Glossary 96 cf also Aram DlSm in 
Cook Glossary 41 

* PPOl 105 and 110 Nyberg Olossar 68 Sayast Glossary 160 Frahang 
Glossary 78 Haug thinks this of Babylonian origin but Hubschmann rightly derives 

it from a form *drahm from Bpaxfiri and then compares Av taxma 

cf Arm Gramm i 145 Pers Stud 251 

* e g in the Dadistan i Dmik cf West Pahlam Texts ii 242 

* Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 145 

® Vullers Lex i 832 840 Vollers, ZDMG li 297 and Addai Sher 62 though 
some statements of the latter need correction 
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They are not very happy over the form, however, for ^ L) is fern 
and we should expect not Exactly the same form, how- 


ever, IS found m a verse of Khidash b Zuhair— 

‘‘ There came to us ‘Aimr desiring entertainment from us, so we 
filled for him a full cup ” 

so Sibawaih suggested that it should be taken not as an adj to 


but as a verbal noun ^ 

There is ground, however, for thinking that the word is not Arabic 
at all 2 Eraenkel, Fremdw, 282, would relate it to pm, which we 
find m Heb pHT to crowd, oppress, thrust , Aram pHT , Syr 


to crowd, squeeze, which is the Ar to drive away, expel The 

change of H to H he would explain as Mesopotamian Thus 

would mean ‘‘ a cup pressed out ”, referring to the wine pressed to 
fill the cup 


Of very frequent occurrence Of i, 3 , u, 257, etc 

Judgment, Keligion, and in ix, 29, verbally ‘‘ to make profession 
of faith ” 

In the Qur’an we fiaid also , .O a debt, that which one owes 

fj" ✓ 

(cf IV, 12, 13 , u, 282), and ^ for one who receives payment of a 

debt (xxxvii, 51 , Ivi, 85), besides the verb ^ 1 Ji.r “ to become debtors 

to one another ” (u, 282) These, however, are later developments of 
the word withm Arabic 

The Mushm authorities usualh treat it as an Arabic word (cf 

1 Vide LA XI 395 396 * 

* Horovitz Parodies 11 says Auch die Herkunfb von ist unsicher 
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Raghib, Mufraddt, 175), and derive it from jlS to do a thmg as a 
habit”, but this verb seems to be denominative from in the 
sense of obedience, which, hke and ^LS (i e ]AjLi^ and 

lu>), 18 a borrowing from tbe North, connected with Akk ddnu, 
Heb n. Syr ^03 There was a suspicion among the philologers, 
however, that it was a foreign word, for LA, xvii, 27, notes that some 
authorities admitted that it had no verbal root, and al Khafaji, 90 and 
ath Tha‘ahbi, Fiqh, 317, mclude it m their lists of foreign words 

As a matter of fact we have here two separate words of different 
origin ^ (i) In the sense of religion the word is a borrowing from Iranian 
In Phlv we find den meanmg religion,^ from which come 
dendk for religious law, bmn den, of the same religion, ^ and 

^sed m the sense of “ the rehgious ”, i e true 
behevers This Phlv is derived from Av daend, 

religion ^ (though this itself is probably deri\ ed from the Elaimtish 


dm),^ and besides being the origm of the Mod Pers was 


borrowed into Arm as g-tri meanmg religion, faith (and also law ’ 
in the sense of a “ rehgious system ”, eg q./rb Juiqj^lrqwbg = 
>j^ the Mazdian religion or Law) (ii) In the sense of 


Judgment it is a borrowing from the Aramaic Thus we find m common 
use the Rabbmic Syr and Hand all meanmg 

judgment and, indeed, the judgment of the last day ® 

From the Aramaic the vord passed into S Arabian and 


^ Nbldeke in ZDMQ xxxvii 534 See also Von Kremer Streifzllge p vii and 
Ahrens Chriatlwhes 28 34 

* PPQl 110 Sayast Glossary 160 and the den of the Turfan Pahlavi Sale 
mann Manichaiache Studien i 67 For the borrowing cf Noldeke Schwally i 20 
Vollers ZDMQ 1 641 Noldeke Mand Oram 102 

* Cf the Av West Glossary 35 

* Bartholomae A/H 662 Horn Orundnss 133 cf also the Pazend edim 
= irreligion 

* But see Bartholomae AIW 665 and Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 24 who derives 
it from Akk di(t)nu 

* Addai Sher 69 discusses its meaning Curiously enough it is given by the 
Lexicons as a borrowmg from Arabic cf Vullers, Lex, i, 956 but see Bartholomae 
AIW 666 

^ Habschmann Arm Gramm, i 139 

* Montgomeiy Aramaic IiMarUation Texts from Nippur, Glossary p 285 
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Eth RJ&T with its verbal forms Rfi and (and Amhanc 

jvdge , Tigrina J'^e ) , into Iraman, where we find the 

Phlv ideogram dend — ^judgment, decree,'^ and also into Arabic ^ 
As used m the Qur’an it closely corresponds to Jewish use , m fact 

the constantly occurring (j* Jil I ^ so exactly corresponds with the 

Rabbinic wn or = 01" that on the surface it seems obviously 

a borrowing from Jewish sources The fact, howe\er, that in S 5 niac, 
besides meamng judgment, we have also a meamng 

religion, borrowed from the Iranian (Brockelmann, Lexicon Synacum, 
1516), giving us the same double usage as in Arabic, makes the 
probabilities seem m favour of the borrowing having been from a 
Christian source * In any case it was an earlv borrowing for it is found 
not uncommonly in the early poetry ^ 


jLI-j > (Dinar) 

111 , 68 

A dinar 

The name of a com, the Lat denarius, Gk 8ijvapiOv The Mushm 
authorities knew that it was a loan word and claim that it came from 
Persian, though they were not unammous about it al- J awaliqi, Mu^arrab, 

62, whose authority is accepted by as Suyuti,^ gives it as Arabicized 
<*» 

from the Pers jLj but ath Tha‘ahbi, Fiqh, 317, places it among the 

words which have the same form mboth Arabic and Persian as Suyut;i, 
Muzhir, 1 , 139, places it among the words about which the philologers 
weie indoubt, and Raghib, Mufraddt, 171 , while quoting the theory that 

it IS of Pers origm compounded from and jl,® yet gives his 

mf _ 

own opimpn that it is from jLj ^ and an Arabic word Similarly the 
^ Frdhang Glossary p 79 

* Hirschfeld Beitrage 44 Noldeke Neue Beitrage 39 Fraenkel Foca6 22 
® Mingana Syriac Influence 85 Horovitz KJJ 62 

* See references in Horovitz op cit Cheikho Nasraniya 171 
® Itq 320 Mutaw 46 vide also al Khafaji 86 

^ Vide VuUers Lex i 25 and 56 Dvofdk, Fremdw, 66, points out that the late 
Greek explanations of the word take it to be from dm ar, i e ScKaxaAKov cf Steph 
Thesaurus, ii 1094 to Se/fa^aAifov ovrtas eicaAeiro h'qvapiov or the even more 
ridiculous TO Ttt Sctva aipctv napexofJLCvov 
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Lexicons differ The Qdmus says plainly that it is a foreign word like 

^ and which the Arabs of old did not know and so borrowed 

from other peoples TA, ui, 211, says that the authorities were 

uncertain — (3 3 , and Jawhari tries to explain it as an 

Arabic word 

The form jLj ^ seems an invention to explain the plu ^ 

though it may be intended to represent the Phlv denar, used 

for a gold com m circulation in the Sasanian empire,^ and which is 

the origm of the Pers The Phlv ^^ 3 ( 3 , however, is not 

original, and the oft suggested connection with the Skt 
a gold com or gold ornament, is hardly to the point, for this is itself 
derived from the 6k brjvapLOv,^ and the Phlv word was doubtless 
also borrowed directly from the Greek 

SrjvdpLOP from the Lat denanus was m common use m N T times, 
and occurs m the non hterary papyri ^ The Greeks brought the word 
along with the coin to the Orient in their commercial dealings, and the 
word was borrowed not only into Middle Persian, but is found also m 
Arm q-ir^iup,^ m Aram which occurs both m the Kabbimc 

writings (Levy, Worterbuch 1 , 399, 400) and in the Palmyrene 
inscriptions (De Vogue, Inscr, vi, 3 == NSI, No 115, p 273),® and in 
Syr The denanus aureus, 1 e the dtjuapiop ^pvaovp, became 

known m the Orient as simply Srjpdptop, and it was with the 
meamng of a gold com that the word came into use m Arabic ® 

Now as it was coins of Greek and not of Persian origin that first 
came into customary use m Arabia we can disimss the suggested 
Persian origin Had the word come directly from Greek, however. 


^ PPOl 110 Kamamak 11 13 tSayast Glossary 160 

* Moiuer Williams Sanskrit Dictionary 481 

* Kenyon Greek Papyri in the British Museum 11 306 The term denarius 
replaces that of drachma which was regularly in use before the time of Diocletian the 
Neroman denarius reintroduced by Diocletian being reckoned as equivalent to the 
drachma and as of talent 

* Hhbschmann Arm Gramm 1 346 Brockelmann in ZD MG xlvii 11 

* The actual form is with the Aram plu endmg 

* Zambaur in El 1 975 thinks that the shortened form of the name became 
current in Syria after the reform of the currency by Constantine I (a d 309-319) 
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we should expect the form and the actual form jL^ 

suggests an Aram origm, as Fraenkel had noted ^ It was from the 
Syr that the Eth was derived, ^ and we may assume 

that the Arabic word was also taken from this source ^ It was an 
early borrowing as it occurs m the old poetrj 


(Dhakkd) 

V, 4 

To make ceremonially clean 

Only once does this word occur, and then in a very late Madman 
passage givmg instruction about clean and unclean meats Mushms 
are here forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, blood, flesh of 
swine, that which has been offered to strange gods, anything strangled 
or gored or killed by an accident or by a beast of prey — “ save what 

you have made ceremonially clean” — ^ L^V| — the ref 

erence being, the Commentators tell us, to the giving of the death 
stroke in the orthodox fashion to such maimed or injured beasts ^ 

This whole passage is obviously under Jewish influence (cf Lev 
XI, 7 , xvii, 10, 15, etc ), and Schulthess ZA, xxvi, 151,® has suggested 

that the verb here is a borrowing from the Jewish community 

In Bibl Heb HST (Pi) means “to make or keep clean or pure ”,® 
but the Aram "an, Nan mean “to be ntuallv clean ”, and the 
Pa *’3*1 IS “ to make ritually clean ”, giving us precisely the form 

we need to explain the Arabic The Syr has the same meaning, 

X 

but as the distinctions of clean and unclean meats meant httle to the 
Christians, the probabihties are m favour of a Jewish origin 


^ Vocab 13 Fremdw 191 

2 Noldeke Netie Beitrage 41 but see p 33 where he suggests a possible direct 
borrowing from the Greek 

® Mingana Syriac Influence 89 
* Wellhausen Reste 114 n 4 

® Wahrscheinlich ist aber dieses letzere irgendwie jUdischen Ursprungs 
® Note also Phon N3T Harris Glossary 99 
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j {RdHm) 

11, 98 , IV, 48 

The reference is the same m both passages — ‘‘ say not rd'ind but 
say unzurnd ’’ The Commentators tell us that the Jews m Arabia 

used to pronounce the word j, meamng “ look at us ”, in such 
a wav as to relate it with the root S7T eml, so Muhammad urged his 

followers to use a different word \jja) \ behold us, which did not 

lend itself to this disconcerting play on words ^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 64, thinks the reference is to or 

mi occurring m connection with some Jewish prayer, but it is 
much more likely that the statement of the Commentators is correct 
and that as Geiger, 17, 18, noted,^ it is a play on and HKH, and 
reflects the Prophet’s annoyance at the mockery of the Jevs 

'if ^ 

j (Robb) 

Occurs very frequently, e g i, 1 
Lord, master 

The root 331 is common Semitic, probably meamng to be thick, 

as illustrated by At to imrease, ^ j thick juice, the Rabbinic 

331 qreuse, beside the Eth ^flfl to expand, extend The sense of 
great, however, which is so common m Heb and Aram , and from which 
the meamng Lord has developed, does not occur m Ar or m Eth save 
as a borrowmg ® This sense seems to have developed in the N Semitic 

area, and Margohouth, ERE, vi, 248, notes that meaning Lord 

or Master must have been borrowed from the Jews or Chnstians 
The borrowmg was probably from Aram for it was from an Aram 
source that the word passed mto Middle Persian, as witness the 

Phlv ideogra m rabd meamng great, venerable, splendid (PPGl, 

^ as Suyuti liq 320 quoting Abu Na im s Data %l an Nubuvnva Cf Mutaw 59 

* Vide also Palmer Qoran i 14 and Dvof&k Fremdw 31 Horovitz JPN 204 

* It occurs however in Sab n) though this, like Eth and dtn 
be from the Aram Torrey, Foundation 52 claims that is purely Arabic 


may 
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190 , Frahxng, Glossary, 106), which occurs as early as the Sasanian 
inscriptions, w here IS synonymous with the Pazend 

vazurg ^ We find very frequently in the Aiamaic inscriptions, 
eg pie; 2*1 “ chief of the market ’ , m “ chief of the 

army ”, KrT'iB;a 2"i “ camp master ”, etc though its use m 
connection with deities is rarer,® names like meamng “ El 

IS great ” rather than ‘‘El is Lord ’ The special development of its 
use with God was m the Syriac of the Christian communities, and as 
Sprenger, Leben, i 299, suggests, it was doubtless under Syr influence 
that Muhammad uses it as he does m the Qur’an ^ It was commonly 
used, however, both of human chieftains and of the deity m pre- 
Islaimc days, as is evident from the old poetry, and from its use m 
the inscriptions (Eyckmans, Noms propres, i, 196 , Rossini, Glossanum, 
235) 

^ I x* 

j (Rabbdm) 

ui, 73 , V, 48, 68 

Rabbi 

The passages are all late, and the reference is to Jewish teachers, 
as was recognized by the Commentators Most of the Muslim 

authorities take it as an Arabic word, a derivative from (cf TA, 

1 , 260 , Raghib, Mufraddt, 183 , and Zam on iii, 73) Some however, 
knew that it was a foreign word, though they were doubtful whether 
its origin was Hebrew or Syriac ® 

As it refers to Jewish teachers we naturally look for a Jewish 
origm, and Geiger, 51, would derive it from the Rabbimc I?!, a 
later form of •’21 used as a title of honour for distinguished teachers,® 

^ West Glossary 133 Herzfeld Patkuh Glossary 240 

2 See CJook Glossary under the various titles So Phon HI Cf Harris Glossary 
146 

® Thought* in the S Arabian inscriptions we find ihn) mhxn) etc 
(see Ryckmans Noms propres i 248) and there is a similar use in the Ras Shamra 
tablets 

* Hirschfeld New Researches 30 however argues that the dominant influence 
was Jewish See also Horovitz JPN 199 200 

® FtdealJawahqi Muarrab 72 as Suyuti Itq 320 Muzhtr i 130 al Khafaji 94 

® Hirschfeld Beitrage 61 n says Muhammad ermahnt die Rabbinen 
(rabbani) sich nicht zu Herren ihrer Glaubensgenossen zu machen sondern ihre 
Wurde ledighch auf das Studium der Schnfb zu beschrftnken, vgl ix 31 ’ Vide 
also von Kremer Ideen 226 n 
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SO that there grew up the saying pi ■'31Q “ greater than 

^ I ^ 

Rabbi IS Rabban” The difficulty in accepting as a direct 

derivative from P"i. however, is the final which as Horovitz, 

KU, 63, admits, seems to point to a Chnstian origin In Jno, xx, 16 , 
Mk, X, 51, we find the form pa^^ovvei (o Xeyercu AiSdaKaXe) 
or pa^(5(OP€Li which seems to be formed from the Targumic 
and it was this form that came to be commonly used m the Christian 
communities of the East, viz Syr wiJQO> , Eth 
tLuippnubli 2 The Syr was very widely used, and as Pautz, 

Offenbarung, 78, n 4, notes, was commonly used for a doctor of 
learning, and the dim was not uncommonly used as a title 

of reverence for priests and monks, so thfCt we ma} conclude that the 
Qur anic ^\ord, as to its form, is probably of Syriac origin ^ 


C 


j (Ribh) 


11, 15 

To be profitable 

A trading term which Barth Eiymol Stud, 29 (but cf Torrey 
Commercial Theological Terms, p 44) has equated with the Jewish 
It seems more likely, however, to have come from the 
Eth lucrari, lucnfacere,^ which is very commonly used and 

has many derivatives, e g a business man COrh gam , 

COrth profit bearing, etc , which are among the commonest trading 
terms It is thus probably a trade term that came to the Arabs from 
Abyssinia, or may be fiom S Arabia (cf Ryckmans, Noms propres, 
1 , 196 , Rossini, Ghssarium, 236) 


j j (Ribbiyun) 

m, 140 
Myriads 

^ Dalman Worte Jesv 267 and see his GrammaUk des jUd palast Aramaisch 
p 176 

* Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 376 ZD MG xlvi 251 

* Mingana Syriac Influence 85 agrees but see Horovitz JPN 200 

* hraenkel in Be%t Ass in 74 8a>s that Noldeke suggested this derivation but 
I cannot locate the reference 
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The passage is a late Madman one encouragmg the Prophet in his 
difficulties 

as Suyuti, Itq, 321, says that certain early authorities considered 
it a Syriac word, and this is probably correct Syr the plu 

of meaning myriadb, translates both fxvpioL and fxvpLabes of 
the LXX 1 

Ixxiv, 5 
Wrath 

The Sura is an early one, and m this passage the Prophet is urged 
to magnify his Lord, purifj his garments, and flee from the wrath 

to come — j>- 

It IS usual to translate the word as abomination or idolatry and make 

it but another form of which occurs in ii, 56 , vii 131, etc 

(cf LA, vii, 219 , Eaghib, Mufraddt, 186, and the Commentaries) 
There was some feeling of difficulty about the >\ord however, for 

Zam thought the reading was wrong and wanted to read ^>-j 

instead of and as Suyuti, Itq 311, would explain it as the form 

of in the dialect of Hudhail 

It seems probable, however, as Bell, Origin, 88, and Ahrens 
Muhamrned, 22, have suggested, that the word is the Syr V’ 
wrath, used of the “ wrath to come ”, e g m Matt in, 7 ^ (bischer 
Glossar 43, says Aram ) 

m, 31 , XV, 17, 34 , xvi, 100 , xxxvm, 78 , Ixxxi, 25 

Stoned, pelted, driven away by stones, execrated 

We find it used only of Satan and his mimons, and it is said to 

^ Cf also the Mandaean Noldeke Mand Gramm 190 

* Vide also 1 Thess i 10 and Lagarde Analecta Syriaca p 8 1 19 
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derive from the tradition that the demons seek to listen to the counsels 
of Heaven and are pelted away by the angels ^ (cf Sura Ixvii, 5) 
The Muslim authorities naturally take it as a pure Arabic word, 


a form from which is used several times in the Qur’an 

As a technical term associated with Satan, however, it would seem to 
be the Eth C*h9^, and mean cursed or execrated rather than stoned 
means to curse or execrate and is used of the serpent m Gen 
111 , 14, and of those ivho are dehvered over to the fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels in Matt xxv, 41 Ruckert, in his notes to his 
translation of the Qur’an (ed A Muller, p 440),^ had noted this con- 
nection with the Eth and Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 25, 47, thinks 
that Muhammad himself m mtroducmg the Eth word = 

mtroduced also the epithet CT*?®, but not knowing the 


technical meaning of the word treated it as though from 
to Slone ® (Cf Ahrens, Chnstliche^, 39 ) 


nr\. 


(Ar Rahman) 

Occurs some fifty six times outside its place m the superscription 
of the Suras 


The Merciful 

It occurs always as a title of God, almost as a personal name 
for God ^ 

Certain early authorities recognized the word as a borrowing 
from Hebrew Mubarrad and Tha lab held this view, says as Suyuti, 
Itq, 321 Muiaw, 58, and it is quoted from az Zajjaj m LA, xv 122 
The root DH") is common Semitic, and several Arabic forms are used 

in the Qur an, e g ^ j , , 


^0 / 




jA 


^ There is, however reason to believe that the epithet belongs to a much older 
stratum of Semitic belief m regard to demons cf Wellhausen Reste 111 
^ See also Mfdler s statement in ThLZ for 1891, p 348 

’ Wellh&usen Reste 232 Pautz Offenbarung 49 Margoliouth Chrestomathta 
Batdawtana 160 Praetonus, ZD MO Ixi, 620 if argues against this denvation 
but unconvincmgly See also Van Vloten m the Feesthundel aan de Ooeje pp 35 42 
who thinks that it was used in pre Islamic Arabia m connection with pelting snakes 
* Sprenger Leben ii, 198 
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but the form of j is itself against its being genuine Arabic 

Fraenkel, Focoi, 23, pointed out that occurs m the Talmud 

as a name of God (e g ‘‘ saith the all-merciful 

and as Hirschfeld, BeUrdge, 38, notes, it is also so used in the Targums 
and m the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf NSI, p 300 , RES, u, 477) 
In the Christian Palestinian dialect we find which is the 

eqmvalent of the Targumic pma and in Lk vi, 36, translates 
otKTLpfxcov,^ and in the S Arabian inscriptions occurs 

several times ^ as a divine name ^ 

There can be little doubt that it was from S Arabia that the 
word came into use m Arabic,^ but as Noldeke Schwally, i, 113, points 
out, it IS hardly likely to have originated there and we must look else 
where for the origin ^ Sprenger, Lcben, ii, 198-210, in his discussion 
of the word, favours a Christian origin,® while Hirschfeld, Bettr&ge, 
39, insists that it is of Jewish origin, and Rudolph, AbMngigkeit, 28, 
professes to be unable to decide between them ^ The fact that the 
word occurs in the old poetry ® and is known to have been in use in 
connection with the work of Muhammad s rival Prophets, Musailama 
of Yamama ® and al Aswad of Yemen would seem to point to a 
Christian rather than a Jewish origin, though the matter is uncertain 


{Rahiq) 

Ixxxm, 25 
Strong wine 

1 Schwally Idioiicon 88 Schulthess Lex 193 and see Wellhausen ZDMO 
Ixvii 630 

2 Muller ZDMO xxx 672 Osiander ZDMO x 61 CIS iv No 6 and 
particularly Fell in ZDMO liv 252 who gives a list of texts where it occurs 

* Hal6vy JA vine s6r xx 326 however takes it as an adjective and not as a 
divine name (Note also Ahrens Chnatlwhes 35 Ryckmans Aomn propres i 31) 

* Gnmme ZA xxvi 161 Bell Origin 62 Lidzbarski in IT Berlin 1916 
P 1218 

® Hal6vy '*BEJ xxiii in discussing the inscription thinks that it is of purely 
pagan origm See also Margoliouth Schweich Lectures 67 ff 

« So Pautz Offenbarung 171 n , and vide Fell ZDMO liv 262 Mingana Syriac 
Influence 89 

’ So Massignon Lexique, 62 Sacco Credenze 18 apparently agrees with the 
Jewish theory See also Horovitz J PN 201-'3 

« Div Hudh (ed Wellhausen) clxv 6 Mvfaddaliyat (ed Thorbecke) 34 1 60 
al A sha Divan Ixvi 8 

» at Taban Annates i 1933-7 Ibn Hisham 200 
Eeladhon 105 1 6 
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The passage is early Meccan describing the dehghts of Paradise 
The word is an unusual one and the Lexicons do not know quite 
what to make of it They adnut that it has no root in Arabic, and 
though they are agreed that it refers to some kmd of vme, they are 
uncertain as to the exact meamng or even the exact spellmg, i e 

whether it should be ov (cf LA, xi, 404) ^ 

Ibn Sida was doubtless not far from the mark when he said that 

it meant That old, well matured wine was a favourite among 

the ancient Arabs, Fraenkel, Fremdw, 171, has illustrated by many 

examples from the old poetry, and I suspect that is the Syr 

= Aram p*'m far, remote,^ which was borrowed as an ideo 
gram into Phlv as old, antique {PPGl, 192) 


{Rizq) 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf ii, 57 , xx, 131 
Bounty 

It means anything granted to another from which he finds benefit, 
and m the Quran refers particularly to the bounty of God, being 
used frequently as almost a technical religious term 

Besides the noun we find in the Quran the verb 

(u, 54, etc), the part he who provides (\, 114, etc), and 

the Provider, one of the names of God The verb, of course, 

IS denommative and the other forms have developed from it 

It has long been recognized bv Western scholarship that the word 

IS a borrowing from Iranian through Aramaic Phlv 
rodik means daily bread ® (cf Paz rdzi) from roc, day, the Mod 


^ It occurs in the old poetry Cf Labid (ed Chalidi p 33) and D H Muller 
WZKM, 1 27 notes its occurrence in the South Arabian inscnptions 

* But note the S Arabian ) rcmo^tis and Eth C/h4* (Rossini Olossarium 240) 
® Vide Shikand Glossary p 266 
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Pers jjj, which is connected with Av raocah^ light} 

0 Pers raula, day ^ , Skt shining, radiant The Phlv 

was borrowed into Arm as daily provision, and then bread,^ 

and Syr )cift10> daily ration,^ which translates rpo(f)aL m 1 Macc 
1 , 35, and also stipendium {ZDMG, xl, 452) In Mod Pers by regular 

change of J to we get (Sjij ® g J (Sj^J mating 

the daily bread ” 

It was from the Syr that the word came into Arabic,^ and thence 

was borrowed back into Pers in Islamic times as <3 J J ® It was an 
early borrowing and occurs frequently in the old poetry 

3j (Raqq) 
hi, 3 

A volume, or scroll of parchment 

The Lexicons take the word from to be thin (LA, xi, 414), 

which IS plausible enough, but there can be little doubt that it is 
a foreign word borrowed from the Eth where ^4* means parchment 
(charta pergamena, membrana, Dillmann, Lex, 284), which translates 
fi^ix^pavai m 2 Tim iv, 13 It was an early borrowing and occurs 
many times in the old poetry 


(Ar Raqim) 
xviii, 8 

Ar Kaqim is mentioned at the commencement of Muhammad’s 
version of the story of the Seven Sleepers The Commentators present 

^ Bartholomae 1489 

* Spiegel Die altpers Keihnschriften 238 
® Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 234 
^ Noldeke ZD MO xxx 768 Lagarde OA 81 
So Lagarde op cit Ruckert ZDMG x 279 Fraenkel Fofa6 26 Pautz 
Offenbarung 164 n 4 Siddiqi Studien 66 
® Lagarde op cit Vullers Lex ii 28 

’ Fraenkel Fremdii 246 IS from to be thin cf and so 

that corresponds to ^ 
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the Widest divergences as to its meaning Some take it as a place 
name, whether of a village, a valley, or a mountain Some think it 


was a document, a 



or a 



Others consider it the name 


of the dog who accompanied the Sleepers others said it meant an 
mkhom, and some, as Ibn Duraid, admitted that they did not know 
what it meant 


Their general opinion is that it is an Arabic word, a form 

from but some, says as Suyuti, Itq, 321, said that it was Greek, 

meanmg either writing or inkhorn m that tongue 

The probabilities are that it is a place name, and represents 
liQOJ, otherwise known as .^005 a place 

in the desert country of S Palestine,^ very much m the same 
district as the Muslim geographers place ^ 



(Rumman) 


VI, 99, 142 , Iv, 68 
Pomegranate 

The generally accepted opinion among the Mushm authorities is 


that it IS a form from (cf Raghib, Mufraddt, 203), but some 

had considerable doubts about it as we see from LA, xv, 148 , and 
Jawhan, sub voc 

Guidi, Della Sede, 582, noted it as a loan word in Arabic, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 142, suggested that it was derived from the Syr 

the Arabic form being built on the analogy of 

^ Cf the Targumic 

* Ibn Athir Chron xi 259 Yaqut Mu jam ii 804 

* Torrey in Ajeb Nameh 457 fF takes to be a misreading of D^pT and 

to refer to the Emperor Deems who is so prominent in the Oriental legends of the 
Seven Sleepers Such a misreading looks easy enough m the Heb characters but 
IS not so obvious in Syr and «fiQAiO> and as Horovitz KU 95 pomtsout 

it does not explain the article of the Arabic word Horovitz also notes that names 
are carefully avoided m the Qur ftnic story save the place name I which is 

at least a pomt in favour of Raqim bemg also a place name (Torrey s remarks on 
Horovitz s objection will be found m Foundation 46 47 ) 
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Eth and the Phlv ideogram roramna or rornand^^ 

are of Aram origin we may assume the same for Ar 

but the ultimate origm of the word is still uncertam * It occurs m 
Heb as 110*1, in Aram K31Q*’’! and K3Dn, as well as Mandaean 

K3KOn,3 

but appears to be non-Semitic ^ Horovitz, Parodies, 9, 
thmks that if it is true that the pomegranate is a native of Socotra 
we may have to look in that direction for the origin of the word It is, 
of course, possible that it is a pre Semitic word taken over by the 
Semites (See Laufer, Sino Iranica, 285 ) 

3 j (Rauda) 

XXX 14 , xlii, 21 

A rich, well watered meadow , thence a luxurious garden (LA, 
IX, 23 ) 

Both passages are late Meccan and refer to the blissful abode of 
the redeemed 

There can be little doubt that the word was borrowed as a noun 
into Arabic, and from it were then formed ‘'to resort to a 

garden “ to render a land verdant to abound 

in gardens ”, etc As some of these forms occur in the early hterature 
the borrowing must have been an early one 

Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 641, 642, noted that the word is originally 
Iraman, and he suggested that it was from the Iraman V rud, meaning 
to grow 3 The Av rood means to flow,^ from which comes 

^ PPOl 198 Frahang Glossar p 105 and Noldeke Neiie Bettrage 42 
2 Low Aramatsche Pjlanzennamen 310 says Etyraologie dunkel and see 
Ziinraem Jtkkad Fremdw 54 

® Noldeke Mand Oramm 123 Lidzbarski Mandatache Liturgien p 218 
^ Hommel Aufaatze 97 ff BDB 941 a foreign word of doubtful ongin 
ist ohne Etymologie zur Bedeutung ist hier nur daran zu erinnem 
dass es in der Nomadensprache jeden grunen Fleck in oder Umgebung bezeiehnet 
Mit dem alien Sprachgebrauch deokt sich noch jetzt nach meiner Erfahrung genau 
die Sprache / B der Sinaibedumen Ich glaube nicht fehl zu gehen wenn ich, 
j aus p \/ rud wachsen erklkre 

^ Bartholomae AIW 1495 Reichelt Aweatischea Elemerdarbuch 493 

L 
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raohah a nver,^ and 
Skt nstng, height), also meaning stature ^ 


raoha, growth (cf 
From the same root 


comes Phlv 3)) a lake or riverbed,^ and the Pers commonly 

used for river, eg the Euphrates The Phlv word is 

important, for the Lexicons tell us (cf Thadab m LA, ix, 23) that 


water was an indispensable mark of a 3 j Thus the conclusion 

would seem to be that the Aiabs learned the Phlv 3^!^ * m the 
Mesopotamian area and used it for any well watered or irrigated land 


^ iZwm) 

XXX, 1 

The Byzantine Empire 

It IS the common name for the Byzantine Greeks, though also used 
m a wider sense for all the peoples connected or thought to be con 
nected with the Eastern Roman Empire (cf TA, viii, 320) 

A considerable number of the early authorities took it as an 

Arabic word derived from to desire eagerly, the people being so 

called because of their eagerness to capture Constantinople (Yaqut, 
Mu^jam, 11 , 862) Some even gave them a Semitic genealogy — LA, xv, 
160, and Yaqut ii, 861 Others, however, recognized the word as 
foreign, as e g al Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 73, who is the authority followed 
by as Suyuti, Itq, 321 ® 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Lat Roma, which in Gk is 'Pcd/xt;, 
which came into common use when r] Nea Pco/xt; as distinguished 
from Tj TTpearfivrepa became the name of Constantinople 


^ Horn Qrundr%88 139 Bartholomae AIW 3495 Cf the 0 Pers ravta = river 
which 18 related to Gk pvaist pvros 
* PPOl 198 

® PPOI 198, cf Av AiJ) urud riverbed from the root raod (Reichelt Avestan 


Reader 266) and Pazend rdd Phlv 




river {Shtkand Glossary, 265) 


* Addai Sher 75 wants to derive from Pers which seems to be wide 

of the mark 

* So Mutaw 47 which classes it among the borrowings from Persian 
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after it had become the capital of the Empire Naturally the name 
travelled eastward, so that we find Syr beside )iooai 9 , 

»xiDOOI> , Arm ^njiiT or ^n-n^iT i , Eth , Phlv 

Arum 2 , Skt and the hnm of the Turfan texts ® 

The word may have come directly from the Greek into Arabic 
through contacts with the Byzantine Empire such as we see among 
the Ghassanids, or it may be as Mmgana, Synac Influence, 98, thinks, 
that it came through the Syriac ^ It is at any rate sigmficant that 
•’on occurs not mfrequently m the Safaite inscriptions, cf Littmann, 
Semitic ImcriptionSy 112 fif , Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 315, 369, 
and also m the old poetry, cf the Mu'allaqa of Tarafa, 1 23 (Horovitz, 
KU, 113), and is found m the Nemara inscription (RES, i. No 483) 


SI j (Zdd) 

11, 193 

Provision for a journey 

In the same verse occurs the denominative verb to provide 

oneself for a journey 

This may be genuine Arabic as the Muslim savants without 
exception claim On the other hand, Zimmern, Akkad Iremdw, 39, 
suggests that it may have had a Mesopotamian origin There is an 
old Babyloman zlMUi, beside Akk siditu, meaning the money and 
other provisions necessary for a journey, and from this m all pro 
bability came the Heb HT’S in the sense of provisions for a journej 
or a march, as m Gen xlii, 25, etc (see BOB, 845) , and Aram KHIT , 
Syr IjOI , Palm HIT with the same meaning 

From some Aramaic form the word would then have passed into 
Arabic, probably at a quite early period, and then the verbal forms 
were built up on it m the ordinary uay 


^ Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 362 

Dinkard § 134 in the Bombay edition p 157 1 8 of the Pahlavi text See 
also Justi s Glossary to the Bundahesh p 62 Shiland Glossary 231 Herzfeld 
Patkult Glossary 194 

® Henning Mantchaica ii 70 
* Vtde also Sprenger Leben in 332 n 
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-» Li j (Zabdma) 


xcvi, 18 

The guardians of Hell 

They are said to be strong and mighty angels, and the name is 

usually derived from j to jmsh, thrust (Bagh on the passage) 

W e see from Zam , however, that the philologers have some difficulty 
in explaining the form 

Vollers, ZDMGy h, 324, suggested a connection with Akk zibdmtu 
meamng balances, and Addai Sher, 77, wants to derive it from Pers 


I j blaze, tongue of fire 



zubdn, a tongue ^ 


It 


seems, however as Andrae, Ur sprung, 154, points out, to be connected 
with the Syr the ductores who, as Ephraem Sjrus tells 

us,^ lead the departed souls to judgment 


jy J (Zabur) 

IV, 161 , xvii, 57 , XXI, 105 
The Psalter 

Always the Book of David, and xxi, 105, given as a quotation 
therefrom, is from Ps xxxvii, 29 

The early authorities were not certain as to whether the word 

>> 

was to be read J or though they agree that it is from 

y j to transcribe (Tab on iv, 161, Raghib,Af w/rodd^, 210, as Sijistani, 

166 , Jawharl, i, 324) The plu y j, as a matter of fact, is used in the 

Qur’an of Scriptures m general (e g xxvi, 196 , liv, 43, etc ), and once 
of the Books of Fate (liv, 52), so that there is on the surface some 

colour to the claim that j J* j may be from Jj to transcribe 

It is obvious, however, that the word must somehow have arisen 
as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian word for the Psalter, 

^ Ohasary 160 and 60 PPOl 130 Cf Horn Orundrtaa 144 

^ Operd, 111 237 244 Grimme Mohammed 1892 p 19 n thinks that some 
old name of a demon lies behmd the word 
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its form being doubtless influenced by the genuine Arabic J j (Ahrens, 

Chnstliches, 29) Some have suggested that it is a corruption of mi3T 
a Psalm or chant, ^ used, e g , in Ps Ixxxi, 3 , xcvm, 5 the Q and 
being to some extent interchangeable in Arabic Fraenkel, Fremd 
worter, 248, however, thinks it more hkely that it originated in a 
misunderstanding of which occurs also m Syr 

and Eth ^ Barth, Etymol Stud, 26, suggested a 

connection between “ISO and but Schwally, Id%ot%con, 129, 

rightly re]ects this solution 

When we remember the early use of beside j j and the fairly 

frequent use of in the early poetry in the general sense of a 

writing,^ it seems simplest to think of some confusion made between 
derivatives from these roots and the “noTO or in use 


among Jews and Christians, so that even in pre Islamic days jy j 
came to be used by a popular derivation for the Psalter ® 



(Zujdja) 


XXIV, 35 
A glass vessel 

There was some uncertainty as to the vowelhng of the word, 


•• \ ^ 

whether j 


or 


The philologers attempt 


to derive it from ^ j though they do not suggest how it can be 
explained from this root ® Fraenkel, Fremdw, 64, showed that it 

' Hirschfeld Beitrage 61 supports a Jewish origin 

2 fece Horovitz JPN 206 206 

® Cf Fraenkel m Beitr Asa in 74 

* Vide Imru ul Qais in Ahlwardt Divans 159 160 an Namri in Aghavi xii 18 
and other passages in Horovitz KU 69 ff Cheikho Nasraniya 184 and Al Ma4ihriq 
XVI 610 

* Cf al Uqaili in J A viii 65 and the verses of the Jewish poet quoted by Hirsch 
feld Margoliouth ERE x 541 supports the solution suggested above and vide 
Vollers ZD MO li 293 Torrey Foundation 34 takes it to bo an example of the 
Judseo Arabic dialect spoken by the Jews of Arabia 

« LA 111, 112 
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has no verbal root in Arabic, and suggested that it is the Aram 
Wl'JUt, Syr meamng glass or crystal The S}^ 

word IS early and quite common, and it was probably when the Arabs 
came to use glass that they took over the word along with the article 

/ 

j (Zukhruf) 

VI, 112 , X, 25 , xvii, 95 , xliii, 34 

Anything highly embelhshed 

As used m the Qur’an it means ornamentation, though I bn Sida 
says that its primitive meaning was gold, and then any gilded decora 
tion, and then decoration in general There appears to be no occurrence 
of the word earlier than the Qur an, though it may well have been 
an early word 

It seems to be a deformation from the Syr — 

Aramaic KnmnT,! meaning a bright scarlet colour much used 
for adornment It is used for the scarlet curtains of the Tabernacle 
in Ex XXVI, 1, and for the ^Xa/xv^ kokkivt) of Matt xxvii, 28 
The interchange of S and H is not a great difficulty, cf Praetorius, 
Beit Ass, 1 , 43, and Barth in ZDMG, xli, 634 

r " 

JJ (Zardbi) 

Ixxxviii, 16 

Rich carpets 

Plu of 4 JJ or JJ occurring only m an early description 

of Paradise The word occurs not infrequently in the early literature 
and the exegetes have a clear idea that it means fine wide carpets, 
but tneir explanations of the form are confused ^ (cf Raghib, Mufraddt, 
211 ) 

Fraenkel, Frendiv, 92, thought that it was from the Syr to 
check , stop, though it is difficult to see how this can explain its meaning 

' Addai Sher 77 would derive it from Pirs jyj ortKimentalion but there 
seems nothing in favour of this 

* The fact would seem to be that is a later formation and that the form 

that was borrowed was which as a matter of fact is the only form that occurs 

in the oldest texts 
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He notes, however, that Geo Hoffmann would derive it from the 

Pers under the footy^ which looks more likely, and which 

Horovitz, Parodies, 15, thinks possible, though if it is Persian it would 
seem more likely that it is connected with some formation from Phlv 

zarren, golden as m zarren pmt (West, Glossary, 

148) 2 The most likely origin, however, is that suggested by Noldeke, 
Neue Beilragt, 53, that it is from the Eth liCdl* carpet Noldeke 
admits the possibility that the borrowing may have been the other 
way,® and one is inclmed to derive both the Ar and Eth words from 
an Iranian source, but at present there is not sufficient evidence to 
decide what this source is 



(Zahanyyd ) 


in 32, 13 , vi, 85 , xix, 1 7 , xxi, 89 
Zachariah 


Always as the father of John the Baptist,^ though m iii, 32, he is 
the elder who reared Mary from childhood, an idea dependent of 

course on Protevangelion, viii, 4 ^ - ^ 

There are variant spellings of the word, tu J) J , u j and J) j 


(Tab on m, 32), and the early authorities recognized the name as 
foreign, al Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 77 ® The probabilities seem to be that 
it came into Ar from Syr V*P1 ® We find m Mandaean,’ 

but there seems reason to believe that this form, hke Yahya for 
Yohannx, has been influenced by Arabic (Brandt, ERE, viii, 380) 
The name apparently does not occur in the early literature,® though 
it must have been well known to Arabian Christians m pre Islamic 
times 


' Vullers Lex ii 168 169 

2 Addai bher 77 also argues for a Persian origin but he wants to derive it from 
s^\jj meaning yellow water 

® So Fraenkel op cit 

^ It IS remotely possible that in the list of Prophets in vi 85 it refers to someone 
else but its close connection there with the name Yabya would seem to indicate that 
the same Zachariah is meant as is mentioned in the other passages 

® So al Khafaji 99 

® Rhodokanakis WZKM xvii 285 Horovitz KU lid Mingana, Syrtao 
Influence 82 

^ As in the Liber Adamt (ed Norberg) and Oinza (tr 1 idzbarski), 51, 213, 219 

® Horovitz rightly rejects the examples collected by Cheikho 232 
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{Zakd) 

Of frequent occurrence m many forms 
To be pure 

The three forms which particularly concern us are j (cf xxiv, 
(ii, 146 , IV, 62 , xci, 9), and (xx, 78 , Ixxxvii 14) 


The primitive meamng of the Arabic is to grow, to flourish. 


thrive, as is recognized by the Lexicons (cf LA, xix, 77 , and Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 212) ^ This is the meanmg we find in the earliest texts, 
e g Hamdsa, 722, 11 , Labid (ed Chahdi), etc , and with this we must 

connect the I of ii, 232 , xviii, 18, etc , as Noldeke notes ^ In this 


sense it is cognate with Akk zaku, to he free, immune ® , Aram KDT 
to be victorious, Syr ^01, etc 


In the sense of clean, pure, however, i e 


'j’ and y, 


it IS obviously a borrowing from the older religions ^ Heb X3T (like 
Phon K3T) IS to be clean or pure in the moral sense, and its forms 
parallel all the uses m the Qur’an So the related Aram KSH, K3T, 
and *'DT, Syr and mean to be clean both in the 

physical and m the moral sense The Arabic equivalent of these 


forms, of course, is ^ ^ be bright, and so there can be httle doubt 

that ^ j used in its technical religious sense was borrowed from an 

Aramaic form It is, of course, difficult to decide whether the origin is 
Jewish or Christian Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 25, n , Schulthess, ZA, 
XXVI, 162, and Torrey, Foundation, 141, favour a Jewish origin, but 
Andrae, Ursprung, 200, points to the close parallels between 
Muliammad’s use of the word and that which we find m contemporary 


^ And see Hurgronje Verepretde Oeschnften, ii p 11 

* Neue Beitrage 26 n 

* Zimmem Akkud Fremdw 25 

* Gnmme Mohammed 1892 p 15 tried to prove that for Muhammad 
meant to pay legal alms (Zakat) but this is far fetched as Hurgronje RHR 
XXX 167 ff pointed out It is true however that in his later years Muhammad did 
associate justification before Grod with almsgiving (Bell Origin, 80 see also Ahrens 
Chriatlichea, 21 , Horovitz JPN 206 ff) 
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Synac literature/ so that there is ground for thinking that it came 
to him from Christian sources 

- << 

J (Zakai) 

11 , 40, 77, 104, 172, 277 , iv, 79, etc 

Legal Alms Occurs only in Madman passages 

Naturally the Mushm authorities explain this word from S 

and tell us that an Alms is so called because it purifies the soul from 
meanness, or even because it purifies wealth itself (cf Baid on ii, 
40, etc ),^ though some sought to derive it from the primitive meamng 
of to increase (see Raghib, Mufraddty 212, and the Lexicons) 

Zakdt, however, is another of the technical rehgious terms taken 
over from the older faiths Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, suggested that it 
was from the Aram m3T The primary sense of m3T, XHIST ]s 
punias, innocentia, from which developed the secondary meaning 
of mentum as in the Targum on Ruth iv, 21, but it does not seem 
that xmat, or its Syr equivalent *|ZciD1, ever meant alms, though 
this meaning could easily be derived from it Fraenkel is inclined to 
believe that the Jews of Arabia had already given it this meaning 
before Islam — ‘‘ sed fortasse ludaei Arabici m3T sensu eleemosynarum 
adhibuerunt ” (so Torrey, Foundation, 48, 141) Noldeke, however 
{Neue Beitrage, 25), is mchned to believe that the speciahzmg of the 
word for alms was due to Muhammad himself ® 

j (Zanjabil) 

Ixxvi, 17 
Ginger 

^ Vide also Bell Origin 51 It is possible that the Phlv dakia of PPOl 

104 may b6 from the same origin } rdhang Glossary p 87 

2 The origin of this idea of course is in the Qur an itself cf ix 104 
® See also Bell Origin 80 Sthnlthess m ZA xxvi 150 151 Ahrens Muhammed 
180 Von Kremer StreifzUge p xi Horovitz JPN 206 Wensmck, Joden 114, 
says Men zal misschien vragen of tot de Mekkaansche instellmgen met de zakat 
behoort En men zou zich voor deze meening op talrijke Mekkaansche openbarmgen 
kunnen beroepen waar van zakat gesproken wordt Men vergete echter met dat het 
woord zakat het Joodsche HIST verdienste beteekent Beze naam is door de 
Arabische Joden of door Mohammed uitsluitend op het goven van aalmoezen en daama 
op de aalmoes zelf toegepast 
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It occurs only in a passage descriptive of the delights of Paradise, 
where the exegetes differ as to whether Zanjabil is the name of the 
w6ll from which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by which the dunk is flavoured {vide Tab , Zam , and Bai(J on the 
passage and LA, xiii, 332) 

There was fairly general agreement among the early authorities 
that it was a Persian word ath-Tha‘ahbi, Fiqh, 318, and al Jawaliqi, 
Mu'arrab, 78, give it in their hsts of Persian loan words, and their 
authonty is accepted by as SuyutI, Itq, 321 , Mutaw, 47 , and al 
Khafaji, 99 ^ 

The Mod Pers word for ginger is JJlXwLi (Vullers, Lex, ii, 472 , 




cf also 11 , 148) from Phlv 
of the Arm and the Syr 

The ultimate source seems to have 
siitgivera, from which comes the Gk 
little doubt that the word passed into Arabic from Syr and was 
thence borrowed back into Persian m Islamic times ® It occurs m the 
early poetry ’ and so was evidently an early borrowing 


which is the source 
.cyi , Aram 
been the Skt Pah 

® There can be 


{Zawj) 

Occurs frequently in many forms, cf ii, 33 

A pair, species, kind, sex, couple, companion, spouse 

It IS a very early loan word in Arabic from Gk ^ through 


^ 8() Vullers Lex ii 148 and cf Pahlavt Texts ed Jamasp Asana p 31 
^ Huhschmann Arm Gramm i 238 

>rom which was then derived the form Levy WorterbvxJh i 345 

^ \ ule {mde Yule and Burnell Hobson, Johson ed Cooke 1903 p 374) thought 

that the Skt was a made up word and that as the home of the plant is in 

the Malabar district we should look for the origin of the word in the Malayalam 
moaning root (cf Tamil ^(^5® Sinhalese gD0^03 

inguru), but there is the equal probability that these are all derived from the 

Skt irir a horn See however Laufer Strho Iranwa 545 583 

® This then lieoamo yiyyipcpis and through the Lat gtngtber became the Middle 
English gittgevir and our ginger hrom came the Syr ,£)0L^| and 

other forms (Low Aramatsche Pflanzennamen p 138) ^ 

® hraenkel Vocah 11 Pautz Offenbarung 213 Horovitz Parodies 11 Addai 
Sher 80 

See Geyer Zwe% Oedtehte i, 67 , ii 83 Jacob, BeduinerUeben, 268 
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the Aram The verbal forms ^ jj, etc , with this meamng are clearly 
denominative, the primitive root j meamng ‘‘ to sow discord 
between ” In the Qur’an we have many forms — ^ J j to marry, to 
couple with, ^ plu ^ husband (human) ^ kind. 


species . 




a pair , 




SCOT 


No Muslim authority, as Fraenkcl notes {Freindw, 107), has any 
suspicion that the word is other than genuine Arabic, but no derivation 
of the word is possible from Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that its origin is to be found m ^ ^evyo^ is 

originally a yoke from ^evyw/Jii to join, fasten,^ and then comes to mean 
a couple, so that Kara ^€vyo9 or Kara ^evyr) meant in pairs, and 
thus ^evyo9 = comu^iuw was used for a married pair From Greek 
it passed eastwards and m the Kabbmic writings we have 31T meaning 
both pair and wifc,^ and pair, husband, companion, besides the 
denominative 31*’T to bind or pair, and JIVT = ^vycoai^, 0*131T = 


^€vyo9 + 5/s* So Syr ^01 is yoke, and the very common ^ 
— yokefi Ilow, commonly used for husband or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom It was from this Syr that we get the Eth HID**? 
(Noldeke, Ntue Beiiraqi 44) and the Arm and it was 

probably from the same source that it passed into Arabic One might 
expect that it would be an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact 
it occurs m the eaily poetry ® 


J-JJ (Zwr) 

xxii, 31 , XXV, 5, 72 , Ivm, 2 
Falsehood 

It IS hnked with idolatry in xxii, 31, but m the other passages 
IS quit-e colourless 


1 i^raenkel op cit 106 \oUcih ZDMO 1 622 li 298 PJSm 1094 
Cf Tat tungere and the Av ( Bartholomae, AIW 1228 Heichelt, 

Elementarbuoh 477) 

® SeeMemholds Foma (1913) p 29 Krauss Oriechiache Lehnvoorter ii, 240-242 

* llubBchmann Arm Gramm i 302 ZDMO xlvi 236 

* Cf Antara xxi 31 in Ahlwardt s Divans p 46 
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The usual theory of the philologers is that it is derived from j 

though this IS clearly a denominative, and that the authorities felt 
some difficultv with the word is clear from LA^ v, 426 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273, suggested that it was from "IT ^ There is 
a Heb word X-IT loathsome thing from to be loathsome, but it 
seems hardlv possible to derive the Arabic from this It would seem 


rather to be of Iranian origin Pers jjj is lie, falsehood, which 


Vullers, Lex, ii, 158, gives, it is true, as a loan word from Arabic He 
IS certainly wrong, however, for not only does the word occur m 

Phlv both simplv as zur, a lie, falsehood, fiction,^ and in com 
pounds as zvr gukdsih == false evidence, jperjury,^ 

and m the Pazend zur, a lie,^ but also m the 0 Pers of the Behistun 
inscription (where we read (iv, 63-4) naiy draujana dham, naiy 
zurakara dham, ^ I was no liar, nor was I an evil doer,’^ and further 
(iv, 65) naiy zura akunavam ‘ I did no wrong ’^),^ and m the 
Av zur 5 fata ® From Middle Persian the word 


was borrowed into Arm, where we find false, wrong , which 

enters into several compounds, eg q^ptu^uih caluminator 
injustice, etc , so that it was probably directly from Middle Persian 
that it came into Arabic 


(Zait) 

XXIV, 35, also J , vi, 99, 142 , xvi, 11 , xxiv 15 , Ixxx, 29 , 
xcv, 1 

Olive oil Ohve tree 


^ Vtde also Beit Ass iii 67 where he says Das Koranische habe ich 
in dnngendem Verdacht aus der Iremde entlehnt zu sein Schon die verschiedenar 
tigen Erklkrungen dor Araber sind auffallend 

* e g Oosht i Fryano iii 29 

® eg Arda Vtraf Iv 6 xlv 6 

* Vtde Shtkand Glossary, p 276 Salemann Manichaeische Studten i 80 

^ Spiegel in the Glossary to his Altperstschen Keihnschnften p 243 translates 
zura by Gewalt but Hubsohmann ZDMG xlvi 329 rightly corrects him 

* Bartholomae AIW 1698 Horn Orundnsa 149, § 674 

^ Hubsohmann Arm Oram i 151 
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The word has no verbal root m Arabic, olj to give oil being 

obviously denominative, as was clear even to the native Lexicographers 
{LA, u, 340, etc ) 

Guidi, Della Sede, 600, had noted the word as a foreign borrowing, 
and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 147, points out that the olive was not mdigenous 
among the Arabs ^ We may suspect that the word belongs to the 
old pre Seimtic stratum of the population of the S 3 n’ian area In 
Heb rr^T means both olive tree and olive, but Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 
m, 215, showed that primitively it meant oil In Aram we have 
and Syr which (along with the Heb ) Gesenius tried unsuccess 
fully to derive from nUT to be bright, fresh, luxuriant The word is 
also found m Coptic iftoiT beside and zfoeiT, where it is clearly 

a loanword, and m Phlv and Arm oil, ^lipirblt 

olive tree, which are usually taken as borrowings from Aram but 
which the presence of the word m Ossetian ze(i, and Georgian 
would at least suggest the possibihty of being independent borrowings 
from the original population ® 

The Arabic word may have come directly from this primitive 
source, but more likely it is from the Syr'^ lA-i], which also is the source 
of the Bth (Noldeke, Neue Beitrijuge, 42) ® It was an early borrow- 
ing m any case, for it occurs in the old poetry, e g Divan IhJidh, Ixxii, 
6 , Aghdni, viii, 49, etc 

{Sd‘a) 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf vi, 31 , vii, 32 , xii, 107, etc 

Hour 

It IS used m the Qur’an both as an ordinary period of time — an 
hour (cf XXX, 55 , vii, 32 , xvi, 63), but particularly of “ the hour ”, 

^ He quotes Strabo xvi 781 whose evidence is rather for S Arabia Bekri Mu jam 
425 however says that the oli\e is found in Syria only and we may note that in 
Sura xxiii 20 the tree on Mt Sinai yields not ^ j 

* So Phon HT (cf Harris Glossary 99) and m the Ras Shamra texts 

3 PPGl 242 

* Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 309 ZDMG xlvi 24S Lagarde M%Uh, in 219, 

seemed to think that was the origin of the Semitic forms (but see his Arm 

Stud No 1347 and UbersicTU, 219 n ) 

® Laufer Sirho Iranica 411 however still holds to a Semitic origin for all the 
forms 

* Eth however is from Ar j cf Noldeke op cit 
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the great Day of Judgment (hv, 46 , xlu, 17 , vi, 31, etc ) It occurs 
most commonly in late Meccan passages 

It 18 difficult to derive the word from the Ar ^ to let camels 

run freely m pasture though it might conceivably be a development 
from a verbal meaning ‘‘ to pass along ”, i e to elapse The Lexicons, 
however (cf LA^ x, 33), seem to make no attempt to denve it from a 
verbal root 

The probabihties are that it is of Aram origin occurs in 

Bibl Aram , and nrttf, Kinr and Knre? are common m the 
Targums and Rabbimcal wntmgs for both a short time ^ and an hour, 
both of which meanings are also found for the commonly used Syr 
In Syr lAvs IS very frequently used m eschatological 
passages for “the hour”, cf Mark xm, ^32 , Jno v, 28, etc , and 
Ephraem (ed Lamy) iii, 683, precisely as m the Qur’amc eschatological 
passages As the Eth or which is also used eschatologically, 
IS a borrowmg from the Syi (Noldeke, Neue Beitr, 44), we are fairly 
sure, as we have already noted (supra, p 40), that as an eschatological 
term the Arabic has come from Syr , and the same is probably true of 
the word m its ordinary usage It occurs in the early poetry and so 
would have been an early borrowing 

t ^ 

(As Sdmtri) 

XX, 87, 90, 96 

The Samaritan 

The Qur’an gives this name to the man who made the golden 
calf for the Children of Israel 

Geiger 166 ^ thought that the word was due to a misunderstanding 
of the word the Angel of Death who, according to the story 

in Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, xlv,® was hidden within the calf and lowed to 
deceive the Israelites Tins, however, is rather remote, and there can 
be no doubt that the Mushm authorities are right m saying that it 
means “ The Samaritan ’ The calf worship of the Samaritans may 

^ From the fact that the word can mean an extremely short period of time some 
have thought that its onginal meaning was Augenblinck the blink of an eye 
related to Akk Se u Heb nyv to gaze 

* Followed by Tisdall Sources, 113 but see Heller in El sub voc 

^ In Fnedlanders translation (London 1916) p 355 
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have had something to do with the Qur’anic story ^ But as Fraenkel, 
ZDMG, Ivi, 73, suggests, it is probably due to some Jewish Midrash 
m which later enmity towards the Samaritans led pious Jews to find 
all their calamities and lapses of faith due to Samaritan influence ^ 

A comparison of the S)rr with Heb *'31*102^ would suggest 

a Syr origin for the Ar but as Horovitz, KU, 115, notes, 

there is a late Jewish or which might quite well be 

the source of the Qur’anic form 


{Sdhira) 

Ixxix, 14 

The passage is an early one referring to the Last Day — ‘‘ Lo 
there will be but a single blast, and behold they are ^ 
where the Commentators are divided in opinion as to whether Sahira 
IS one of the names of Hell — (^\, or a place m Syria which 
is to be the seat of the Last Judgment, or means the surface of the 
earth — See Tab , Baid and Bagh on the verse 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 514, notes that aus dem Arabischen lasst es 
sich nicht erklaren ’, and suggests that it is derived from the inOn n*’3 
which as used in Gen xxxix and xl means jprison There seems, how 
ever, to be no evidence that this "ino was ever connected with the 
abode of the wicked, and Schulthess, Ufnayya, 118, commenting on 

the verse of Umayya — ^ L JL^, “ we are 

permitted hunting on sea and on dry land,’ would explain it from 
the Aram XmnO = Syr ® meaning environs He pomts 

* Cf the 7 TIDW bssr of Hos vm 6 6 

2 A confirmation of this is found m the words of v 97 giving the punishment of 
the Samiri where the touch me not doubtless refers to the ritual purifications of 
the Samaritans Cf Goldziher s article La Revue Africaine No 268 Alger 1908 
Hal^vy Revue Simtttque xvi# 419 fiF refers it to the cry of the lepers but Horovitz 
KU 116 rightly insists that this is not sufficient to explain the verse 

* On which see his Homonyme Wurzeln 41 fif 
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out that # = n IB not unknown in words that have come through 
Nabataean channels ^ 

It 18 not impossible, however, to take it as an ordinary Arabic word 
meamng awake ^ 

{Saba’) 

xxvii, 22 , xxxiv, 14 
Saba’ 

The name of a city m Yemen destioyed by a great inundation 
We have fairly extensive evidence for the name of the city from non 

Arabic sources It is the of the S Arabian inscriptions {CIS, u, 
375 , Mordtmann, Sab Denkm, 18 , Glaser, Zwei Inschnften, 68 , 
Rossini, Glossanum, 192 , Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 353), which 
occurs in the Cuneiform inscriptions as Sab’ a and Saba\^ in Greek as 
in Heb K327, from which are Syr Eth rt'fl?! 

As the Quramc statements about Saba’ are connected with the 
Solomon legend, it is possible that like the name Suleiman, it came 
to him from Christian sources, though we cannot absolutely deny its 
derivation from Rabbinic material (Horovitz, KU, 115 , JPN, 157), 
and indeed the name may have come directly from S Arabia 

OT- (Sabt) 

11 61 , IV, 50, 153 , vii, 163 , xvi, 125 
Sabbath 

(Sprenger and others would add to this rest in xxv, 49 , 

Ixxvm, 9 ) ^ 

We find only in relatively late passages and always of the 

Jewish Sabbath The Muslim authorities treat it as genuine Arabic 
from explam it as so called because God cut off 

* His examples are Ja5 = — pPIl and 

* Delitzsch Parodies 303 

3 Eapa in LXX but Saparav in Strabo 

* Leben ii 430 Grunbaum ZDMO xxxix 684 but see Horovitz KU 96 
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His work on the seventh day ^ (cf Bai(J on u, 61 , and Mas'udi, 
Muruj, m, 423) ^ 

There can be no doubt that the word came into Arabic from Aram ^ 
and probably from the Jewish KHUW rather than from the Syr 

The verb of vn, 163, is then denommative, as Fraenkel, 

Vocabf 21, has noted It is doubtful if the word occurs in this meaning 
earlier than the Qur an 


{Sahhahxx) 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf ii, 28, etc 
To praise 


^ • , 


Besides the verb we have jyraise ® , act of praise , 


one who celebrates praise, all obviously later formations from 


The primitive sense of the root is to glide, and m this sense we find 
-^-..^jand m the Qur’an, so that some of the philologers 

endeavoured to derive from this (cf Baid on ii, 28) It has been 


pointed out frequentl} , however, that the sense of praise is an Aram 
development of the root It occurs in Hebrew in this sense only 
as a late Aramaism (BDB, 986), and m S Semitic only after contact 
with Aramaic speakmg peoples 

rato IS found even in 0 Aram meamng to laud, praise, and has 
a wide use m Syriac Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, and Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 45, 
are mchned to think that we must look for a Jewish source, but there 
IS even moje likehhood of its being Syr , for not only is widely 


used in the classical language, but we find Wiua, and m 


It 18 curious that the Muslims object to deriving it from the sense of to rest 
on the ground of Sura 1 37 See Grunbaum ZDMO xxxix 686 

* Cieiger 54 von Kremer Ideen 226 n Hirschfeld New Researches 104 
Horovitz KU 96 JPN 186 Fischer Olossar 52 

® Sprenger Leben i 107 ff 

♦ Lidzbarski Handbv^^h 372 Cook Glossary 111 
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the Christian Palestinian dialect ^ It is clear 

that the word was known among the Arabs m pre Islamic times, 

for we find as a proper name m Sabaean (cf Ryckmans, Noms 

propres, i, 146), so Horovitz, JPN, 186, lists it as one of those words 
which, while obviously a borrowmg from the older religions, cannot 
be defimtely assigned to a particular Jewish or Christian source 

(SabU) 

Occurs frequently, cf ii, 102 

A way, road — then metaphorically, a cause, or reason 

In the Qur’an it is used both of a road, and m the techmcal rehgious 

sense of 1 he Way (cf Actsix, 2), i e 4)' The Muslim authorities 

take it as genume Arabic, and Sprenger, Leben, ii, 66, agrees with 

them It 18 somewhat difficult, however, to derive it from ^ Jxm., as 

even Raghib, Mufraddt, J21, seems to feel, and the word is clearly 
a borrowmg from the Syr ^ As a, matter of fact Heb 

and Aram mean both road or way of life, precisely as the 

Syr but it IS the Syriac word which had the widest use and 

was borrowed mto Arm as and so is the more likely origin 

It occurs m the old poetry, e g m Nabigha v, 18 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p 6), and thus must have been an early borrowing 


(Sajada) 

Of very frequent occurrence Cf ii, 32 
To worship ^ ^ ^ 

With the verbal forms must be taken ^ eg , ii, 119 , xxii, 

27, etc 

^ Schwally Idiottcon 91 See also Mingana Synac Infliience 86 Bell Origin 
51 and Nbldeke Neue Beitrage 36 who shows that the Eth AnHi IS of the same 
origin 

• Schwally in ZDMO liii 197 says Bei der Annahme dass Weg 

echt arabisch ist scheint es mir auffallend zu sein dass unter den verschiedenen 
Synonymen gerade dieses dem Aramkischen und Hebr&ischen gleiche Wort fur den 
religibsen Sprachgebrauch ausgesucht ist Ich kann mir diese Erschemung nur aus 
Entlehnung erklkren 

• Habschmann Arm Oramm i 313 ZDMO, xlvi, 246 
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This root “120 IS an Aram formation Even m 0 Aram it meant 
“ prostration of reverence as is e\ident from the KT’SO of Sachau’s 
Edessa inscription No 3 {ZDMG, xxxvi, 158 , cf Dan iii, 6) In 
later Aram "T20 IS to bow down, KTI20 IS worship, adoration, and 

NT20 n'O an idol temple Smularly Syr from a primitive 
meamng of “ to salute reverentially ” (cf 2 Sam ix, 6), comes to 
mean to adore, translating both and irpoaKweco, and giving 

and adoration, and a worshipper, etc 

It IS from the Aram that we get the Heb HSO (Noldeke, ZDMG, 
xh, 719) and the Eth ATR (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), and it was 
from Aram that the word passed into Arabic,^ probably at an early 
period, as we sec from the Mu'allaqa of 'Amr b Kulthum, 1 112 

(Sljlll) 

XXI, 104 

The meamng of Sigill m this eschatological passage was unknown 
to the early interpreters of the Qur an Some took it to be the name 
of an Angel, or of the Prophet’s amanuensis, but the majority are 
m favour of its meamng some kmd of writing or writing material 
(Tab and Bagh on the passage, and Raghib, Mufraddt, 223 ) 

There was also some difference of opinion as to its origin, some 

like Bagh takmg it as an Arabic word derived from and 

others admitting that it was a foreign word, of Abyssinian or Persian 
origin^ It IS, however, neither Persian® nor Abyssinian, but the 
Gk atyiXXou = Lat sigillum, used in Byzantine Greek for an Imperial 
edict ^ The word came into very general use in the eastern part of 
the Empire, so that we find Syr {PSm, 2607)® meamng 

1 Noldeke op cit Hirschfeld Beitrage 41 Schwally ZDMQ hi 134 Von 
Kreraer i^reifzilge p ix n 

* al Jawaliqi Mu arrab 87 al Khafaji 104 as Suyuti Itq 321 Mutaw 41 W Y 
Bell in his translation of the Mutaw is quite wrong in taking the word J.*. j to mean 
part portion blank paper It means man as is clear from LA, xiii 347 

® Pers Jlsb— meanmg eyngrapha ludicts is a borrowing from the Arabic Vullers 
Lex 11 231 

* Vollers ZDMQ 1 611 li 314 Bell Origin, 14^ Vacca El subvoc Fraenkel, 
VocaJb 17 Fremdw 251 

* Noldeke Neue Beitrotge, 27 
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diploma, and Arm meanmg seal ^ It may have come through 

Synac to Arabic as Mmgana, Synac Influence, 90, claims, but the 
word appears not to occur m Arabic earher than the Qur’an, and may 
be one of the words picl^ up by Mi^mmad himself as used among 
the people of N Arabia m its Greek form In any case, as Noldeke 
msists,^ it is clear that he qmte misunderstood its real meanmg 


{SijjU) 

XI, 84 , XV, 74 , cv, 4 
Lumps of baked clay 

The last of these passages refers to the destruction of the army of 
the Elephant, and the others to the destruction of Sodom and 


Gomorrah In both cases the is somethmg rained down from 

heaven, and as the latter event is referred to m Sura h, 33 we get the 


eqmvalence of which gives the Commentators their 

cue for its interpretation ® 

It was early recogmzed as a foreign word, and generally taken as 


of Persian origm,^ Tab going so far as to tell us ctlu., jUll 

, which IS a very fair representation of and (Fraenkel, 

Vocoh, 25 , Siddiqi, Studien, 73) meaning stone is the Phh 


sang from Av asan,^ and J} meamng clay the Phlv 

gil,^ related to Arm ^[ip (Horn, Grundnss, 207) From Middle 


^ Hubsohmann Arm Oramm i 378 

* Neue Beitrage 27 

* Others however would not admit this identification and we learn from Tab 
that some took it to mean the lowest heaven others connected it with and 
others made it a form from Jae-I meanmg jl Finally, Bai4 tells us that 
some thought it a vanant of meaning hell 

* al Jawahqi Mu arrab 81 Ibn Qutaiba Adab al Katib 527 al Khafaji 103 
Baghib MufraAoi 223 Bat4 on xi 84 as Suyu^i Itq 321 Mviaw 35 and see 
Horovitz KU 11 Siddiqi 8 n 2 

* Bartholomae AIW 207 • PPOl 120 

^ But see Hfibschmann, Arm Oramm i 172 
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Persian it passed directly into Arabic Gnnmie, ZA, xxvi, 164, 166, 
suggests S Arabian influence, but there seems nothing to support 
this 


(Sijjm) 

Ixxxm, 7, 8 

The early authorities differed widely as to what the Sijjtn of this 
eschatological passage might be It was generally agreed that it 


was a place, but some said it meant the lowest earth — LJl 


or a name for hell, or a rock under which the records of men's deeds 
are kept, or a prison^ The Qur’an itself seems to indicate that it 


means a document 


r-'V 



so as Suyuti, Mutaw, 46, ^ tells 


us that some thought it was a Persian word meaning clay (tablet) 
Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, thinks that it refers to the material on which 
the records are written, and compares with the Eth or 

meaning clay writing t ablets It is very probable, however, 
as Noldeke, Sketches, 38, suggested long ago, that the word is simply 


an invention of Muhammad himself If this is so, then ^ 
is probably an explanatory gloss that has crept into the text 


{Suht) 


V, 46, 67, 68 

Unlawful 

The reference is to usurv and to forbidden foods It is clearly 
a technical term, and the passages, it will be noted, are of the latest 
Madman group 

Sprenger, Leben, m, 40, n , suggested that it was a technical term 
borrowed from the Jews, and there certainly is an interesting parallel 
from the Talmud, Shabb, 1406, where 11112^ is used in this techmcal 
sense It is, however, the Syr IAmOa depravity, corruption, it( , 

^ See Vacca El sub voc who suggests that it was this idea that the word was 
connected with that gave rise to the theory that it was a place in the nethermost 
earth where the books were kept rather than the books themselves 

‘ See also Itq 321 
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which gives us a nominal form from which may have heen 

denved 


(Sahara) 

vu, 113, 129 , xxm, 91 
To endhant, bewitch, use sorcery 

Besides the verb there are used m the Qur’an the nouns j>\^, 
plu I and vii, 109, 110, etc , sorcerer , jl — a great 

magician^ xxvi, 36 enchantment, sorcery, v, 110 , vi, 7, etc 9 
bewitched, xvii, 50, 103, etc , bewitched, xxvi, 153, 185 

The verb is denommative, formed either from the noun or 

which was the borrowed term 

It would seem that the word came to the Arabs from Mesopotanua, 
which was ever to them the home of sorcery and magic (see the 

Lexicons under ,1) u) Zimmern, therefore ^ would derive it from the 

J ^ 

Akk sdhiru sorcerer, magician If this is so it may have been a very 
early borrow^g direct from Mesopotamia, though a borrow mg through 
the Aramaic is more probable 2 


C 



(Sirdj) 


XXV, 62 , xxxui, 45 , Ixxi, 15 , Ixxviu, 13 
A lamp or torch 

The Muslim authorities take it as pure Arabic, not realizing that 
the verb from which they derive it is denominative 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 7, pomted out that it was from Aram^ = 

Syr These forms are, however, borrowed from the Pers 


^ and m Fremdw, 95, he suggests that it probably came directly 


^ Akkadtache Fremdwdrter 67 

* X*inD as used on the incantation bowls is significant of Montgomery 
Aramaic Incantation Texts Glossary 297 
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into Arabic from an Iranian ^source, a theory also put forward by 
Sachau m his notes to the Mu^arrob, p 21 This is of course possible, 
since the Arm is from the Iranian, as also the Ossetian ciray} 
but Syr V was a very commonly used word with many derivatives 
(PSm, 4325), and VoUers, ZDMG, 1, 613, is doubtless right m deriving 
the Arabic word from the Syriac 

•• 

^ {Suradiq) 

xvm, 28 

An awmng, tent cover 

The passage is eschatological, descriptive of the torments of the 
wicked, for whom is prepared a fire ‘‘ whose awnmg shall enwrap 
them ” The exegetes got the general sense of the word from the 
passage, but v ere not very sure of its exact meaning as we see from 
Bail’s comment on the verse 

It was very generally recogmzed as a foreign word Eaghib, 
Mufraddt, 229, notes that the form of the word is not Arabic, and 
al Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 90, classes it as a Persian word,^ though he is not 
very certam as to what was the origmal form Some derived it from 

meaning an antechamber, others from curtains, others 

from and yet others from ^ * 

Pers j'yl ^ is the form from which we must work It is defined 
by Vullers as “ velum magnum s auleum, quod parietis loco circum 

tentonum expandunt and is formed from j!^ a veil or curtain 
(Vullers, 1 , 340), and an OPers 's/srdha,^ from which came the 

1 Hubsojimann, Arm Oramm i 190 Addai Sher 89 wants to derive the Pers 
^ ^ from the Syr but this is putting things back to front For the Pahlavi form 
see Salemann Man,ichaei8che Studien i 121 Telegdi in J A ccxxvi (1935) p 255 

* So as Suyu^i Itq 321 and Siddiqi Studien 64 

* al Khafaji 105 On the form see Noldeke Mand Oramm xxxi n 3 

* Lagarde Vbersicht 176 n 

* Lex 11 257 . 

* Hubschmann Perstsche Studien 199 Of the Phlv sraitan and Pers 

Horn Grundrtss 161 
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Arm and the JudsBO Persian both meanmg forecourt 

(avXrj or aroa) From some Middle Persian formation from this 

with the sujfix ) was borrowed the Arm uptu<,w^ meanmg 
curtain,^ and the Mandaean KplKlO roof of tent or awmng ^ The word 
occurs in the old poetry, e g m Labid (ed Chahdi, p 27L and was 
thus an early borrowmg, but whether directly from Iranian ur through 
Aram it is impossible now to say 


JL-» (Sirbdl) 

xiv, 51 , XVI, 83 
Garment 

From the use of the word in the old poetry, e g Imru’ul-Qais, 
In, 14 , ‘Antara, xx, 18 , Hamdsa, p 349, it is clear that the word 
means a shirt and in particular a shirt of mail and Raghib, Mufraddt^ 

228, gives the Qur’amc meanmg as iS\ ^ 

Fre 5 rtag, Lex, ii, 305, suggested that it was the Pers j\ jLi which 
18 taken to be the origin of a1 I J ^ and then of J I Many authorities 

have favoured this view, but as Dozy, V elements, 202, points out, 

means breecAcs not sAiri or manife, and is formed from J^/emur + 

(Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 324) In Aram , however, we find which m 

the Rabbinic writings means mantle,^ and gave rise to the verbal 
forms and to enwrap in a mantle ” This verbal form 

occurs m the old Arabic poetry, eg ^ m the Mu'allaqa 

of ‘Antara, 1 73, and ^^7 have been formed from this verbal 

^ Hiibschmann Arm Qramm i 241 and see Lagarde Arm Stud, § 2071 

* Lagarde Peratsche Studien 72 

® Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 241 

* Noldeke Maud Oramm xxxi Lagarde, VberaicJU 176 n Fraenkel Frtmdw 
29 It may be argued however that the Hand form is from Arabic 

‘ So baiD in Dan iii 21 27 Fide Andreas m the Glossary to Marti s Oram 
nuUik d btbl arctm Sprache 1896 and the other suggestions discussed by S A Cook 
mtheJourrudofPhilology xicvi 306 fF in an article The Articles of Dress in Dan 
111, 21 
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form Syr UOr*, however, like Gk aapa^aXXa, seems to have been 
used particularly for breeches ^ All these, of course, are borrowings 
from Iraman,'^but the probabihties seem to be that the word was an 
early loan word in Arabic from Aramaic 

^ ^ {Sard) 
xxxiv, 10 

Cham armour, i e work of rmgs woven together 

It occurs only in a passage relating to David’s skill as an armourer 

The Muslim authorities derive it from to stitch or sew (cf 

Raghib, Myfraddt, 229), though it is curious that they know that 
armourer ought to be Zarrdd rather than Sarrdd (as Sijistani, 177) 

As a matter of fact seems to be but a form of which, like 


was commonlv used among the Arabs ^ This is a borrowing 
from Iranian'^ sources as Fraenkel Vocab, 13, noted ^ Av j 

zrdSa {AIW, 1703) means a coat of mail, and becomes m Phlv both 

znh, whence Mod Pers djj and Arm and also 

was borrowed into Syr as ® The word was a pre Islamic borrow 
mg, possibly direct from Persia,'^ or maybe through Syriac^ 

{Satara) 

, lx\iii, 1 , j xvu, 60, xxxiii, 6 , hi, 2, 


liv, 53 [also the forms Ixxxviii, 22 , and hi, 37] 

To wcite, to inscribe 

They are all early passages save xxxm, 6 and possibly all refer 
to the same thing, the writing m the Heavenly Scrolls 

^ Cf Horn Gruvdrus § 789 

* Ibn Huraid 174 

3 See also his Fremdw 241 ff and Telegdi in JA ccxxvi (1936) p 243 

♦ Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 162 Jackson Researches %n Manichaeism, 1932 
p 66 Salemann Manichaetsche Stvdien i 80 

® Nyberg Olossar 267 Horn Orundriss 146 
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Noldeke as early as 1860 ^ drew attention to the fact that the 


noun seemed to be a borrowmg from so that 


the verb, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 250, notes, would be denominative 
The Aram Kits® = means a document, and is from a root 
connected with Akk ^atdru, to wnte It occurs as "l£D2? in Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions,® and m the S Arabian mscriptions we 
have to wnte, and >011*1^ imcnplions ‘ D H Muller, WZKM, 
1 , 29, thinks that the Arabic may have been influenced both by the 
Aramaeans of the north, and the Sabaeans of the south, and as a 
matter of fact as-SuyutI, Itq, 311, tells us that Juwaibir in his comment 
on xvu, 60, quoted a tradition from Ibn 'Abbas to the effect that 


j j]a^A was the word used m the Himyaritic dialect for 

The presence of the Phlv stwre, as, e g ,mthephrase_^^)^is 

= in hnes (PPGl, 205), makes us think, however, that it may have 
been Aramaic influence which brought the word to S Arabia ® In 
any case the occurrence of the word m the early poetry shows that it 
was an early borrowmg 


y 

{Sifr) 

1x11, 5 

A large book 

It occurs only in the plu in the proverb “ like an ass 

beneath a load of books ’’ 

This sense of jIa-miI is qmte unnatural in Arabic, and some of the 

early authorities quoted in as Suyuti, Itq, 319,’ noted that it was a 
borrowmg from Nabataean or Syriac It was apparently a word used 
among the Arabs for the Scriptures of Jews and Chnstians, for in 

^ Qeschxckte dea Qorans p 13 

* Cf Horovitz KU 70 

* Lidzbarski Haridbuch 374 

* Lidzbarski Ephemeris ii 381 Hommel Chred 124 Muller Epigr Denkm 
au8 Arabten hi 2 liv 2 Glaser Altjementsche Nachrtchten 67 ff Rossini 
0lo88artum 194 

Vide Sprenger Leben ii 396 

Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 29 takes the Arabic form as denved from Aramaic 
Mutaw 64 69 
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Bekri, Mu'jam^ 369, 18, we read of how ad-Dahhak entered a Christian 

monastery while the monk was readmg ^ s^nd 

Ibn Duraid, 103, says that Stfr means ‘‘ the volume of the Torah or 
the Injil or what resembles them ” ^ 

It IS clearly a borrowmg from Aramaic ^ The common Heb "ISO 
appears m Aram as NnSJO , S 3 rr From Aram it passed 

on the one hand mto Eth as Ad./: and on the other into Arm as 
unijilTp As the Arm word seems to have come trom Syr^^ we may 
suppose that it was from the same source that the \rabs got the word 

(Safara) 

Ixxx, 15 ^ 

Scribes , plu of (used of the heavenly scribes) 

as Suyiiti, Itq, 321 (Mutaw^ 60), tells us that some early authorities 

I*'- 

said it was a Nabataean word meamng %\ y Aram ^S50 was a 

scribe or secretary who accompamed the Governor of a Province 
(Ezra IV, 8, etc ), and then came to mean ypa/JifjLaT€V9 m general 
(cf Ezra vu, 12, 21, and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, Index, 301) 
So Syr IS both ypapfiaTev^ and vopiKOS, and as Arabic terms 

connected with literary craft are commonly of Syriac origin we may 
suppose with Mmgana ^ that this word is from Christian rather than 
from Jewish Aramaic, though the occurrence of Palm K1S30 ^ 
may point to an early borrowmg in N Arabia ' 

(Safina) 

xvm, 70, 78 , xxix, 14 
A ship 

1 See Goldziher in ZDMG xxxii, 347 n 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 247 Schwally Idioticon 64 In Safaite IDD means an 
inscription cf Littmann Semitic Inscriptions 113 124 127 

* Hubschmann Arm Oramm, i 317 and see Muller m WZKM viii 284 

^ Syriac Influence 85 Horovitz KU 68 n is m doubt whether it is of Jewish 
or Syrian ongm As a matter of fact the heavenly scribes occur just as frequently 
in Jewish as in Christian books so that a decision from the use of the word is 
impossible 

» BES 111 No 1739 
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The reference in xviu is to the boat used by Moses and al-Khidr, 
and in xxix to Noah’s ark 

The lexicographers fancifully derive it from ^ to peel or 
pare (cf LA, xvii, 72) This, however, is denommative from 

an adze, which itself is not an Arabic word but the Pers which 

passed into Arabic through ^ Guidi, Della Sede, 601, called 

attention to the fact that is a loan word in Arabic, and the 

Semitic root is doubtless po to cover in, which we find in Akk 
sapannu = concealment, Phon HSSDOQ a roof,^ and Aram ]S0 , Heb 
ISO to cover 

The form nrao occurs in Heb m the story of Jonah (Jonah i, 5),® 
and m the Talmud and Targums K3*’S0 and Knrso are commonly 
used Even more commonly used are the Syr )Aia. 21CX), and 

as both the al Khidr and Nuh stones of the Qur’an seem to have 
developed under Christian influence we might suspect the word there 
to be a borrowing from Syriac It occurs, however, in the old poetry, 
e g Imru’ul Qais xx, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 128) , Div Evudh, xvui, 3, 
etc , so one cannot venture to say more than that it came from some 
Aram source, as an early borrowing into Arabic 

{Sakar) 
xvi, 69 

Intoxicatmg drink 

With this should be associated all the other forms derived there 
from and connected with drunkenness, e g iv, 46 , xv, 15, 72 , xxii, 2 
as Suyuti, Itq, 321 {Mutaw, 40), tells us that some early authonties con- 
sidered it an Ethiopic word It is possible that the Eth Mid 
origin of the Arabic word, but the word is widely used m the Semitic 

languages, e g Akk sikaru (cf 131^ , ^), beer ^ , and Heb 132? , 

Aram X™, Syr la, date wine, and was borrowed into Egyptian, 

1 VuUers, Lex i 68 Fraenkel Fremdw 216, 217 
^ Lidzbarski Handbuch 330 Harria Glossary 127 

* Cf the nrCD and nnJ’BD of the Elephantine papyn (Cowley, Aramaic 
Papyri No 26) 

* Zimmetn, Akkad Fremdw 39 
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e g ikr} and Greek, e g aiKepa * Thus while it may have come 
into Arabic from Synac'as most other wine terms did, on the other 
hand it may be a common derivation from early Semitic (Gmdi, 
Della Sede, 603) 


- 

(Sakana) 

Of frequent occurrence 
To dwell 

Besides the simple verb we find tl e participles cTl- and 




and the nominal forms and 




Zimmem, Akk^ Fremdw, 30, thinks that the origin was Mesopo 
tamian The Akk iakdnu meant to settle in a place (mederlegen, nieder 
setzen), and was particularly used of dwelling somewhere This, he 
thinks, was the origin on the one hand of the other Semitic forms, 


eg Heb , Phon *1327 , Syr , and Ar 


and. 


perhaps on the other hand, of the Gk (TKrjvrj tent (though m view of 
the evidence in Boissacq, 875, this is doubtful) 



{Sikkin) 


xii, 31 
A knife 

Noldeke, Hand Gramm, 125 n , had noted that it was a borrowed 
word comparing it with Heb , Syr IiaSOD, and Mand Nrs'c 

and xrDO » The Heb IS a loan word from Aram and the 

Aram word is also the source of the Gk avKLvrj ^ and the Phlv 
ideogram sakina,^ so that an Aram '^origin of the Arabic 

word IS fairly certain, though whether from Syr or 0 Aram it is 
difficult to decide (cf Guidi, Della Sede, 581) 


1 M Muller Aaten und Europa 1893 p 102 Cf Erman Grapow v 410 

* Levy Fremdw 81 and Lagarde Mittheilungen ii 3o7 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 84 says ist seiner ganzen Bildung nach als Lehn 

wort deutlich es hat ferner im A^rabischen kerne Ableitung und ausserdem ist die 
Lautverschiebungsregel darin gegenuber deutlich verletzt 

* Levy Fremdw 176 
« PPOl 201 
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(SaJcina) 

u, 249 , IX, 26, 40 , xlviu, 4, 18, 26 
The Shekinah 


The question of the Shekinah in the Qur’an has been discussed at 
length by de Sacy ^ and by Goldziher,^ and we need do no more here 
than bnefly summarize the results 

The word occurs only m late Madman passages and appears to 
have been a techmcal term learned by Muhammad at a relatively 
late period In ii, 249, it refers to the sign whereby the Israehtes 
were to recognize Saul as their king, but m all the other passages 
it is some kind of assistance sent down to behevers from Heaven 


Now there is a genuine Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 

from to rest, be quiet, and the common theory of the exegetes 


IS that this IS the word used here This, however, will hardly fit ii, 249,® 
and even in the other passages it is obvious that something more than 
merely tranquillity was meant, so that many thought it had the special 


meaning of ^ There was some doubt as to the vowellmg of the 
word, for we find and beside the usual 




(TA, IX 


238 , LA, xvii, 76) 


There can be little doubt. 


howevei^ that we have here the Heb'^n3'’D2?,® though possibly through 
the Syr ] ® Muhammad would have learned the word from the 
People of the Book, and not qmte understandmg its significance, have 
associated it with the genume Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 
and this gives us the curiously mixed sense of the word m the Qur’an 


(Saldm) 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf iv, 96 , v, 18 , vi, 54, etc 

1 JA 1829 p 177 ff * Abhandlungen i 177-204 and BHR xxviii 1-13 

^ So the Commentators admit that it means tranquillity m all passages save ii 249 
« Cf LA xvii 76 

® Geiger 64 Weil Mohammed, 181 Pautz Offenharung 251 Horovitz JPN 
208 von Kremer, Ideen 226 n Fraenkel Vocah, 23 Joel El sub voc Grim 
baum ZDMO xxxix 581 582 

® Nbldeke Neue Beitrage, 24 It was doubtless through the Syr that we get the 
Mand KrXr2V SeeLidzbarski Mand L\tufg%en(\^20) Register sv Montgomery 
Aromaic Incantation Texts Glossary, p 304 
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Peace ^ ^ ^ 

The denominative verbs and 'v^ith their derivatives 

are also used not uncommonly in the Qur’an, though the primitive 


verb does not occur therein 

r 


The root is common Semitic, and is widely used in all the Semitic 
tongues The sense of jpeace, however, seems to be a development 
pecuhar to Heb' and Aram and from thence to have passed into the 
S Semitic languages Heb oibe? 18 soundness then peace ^ , Aram 
security , Syr security, peace The Eth 

however, is denominative,^ so that doubtless came from the older 
religions Similarly ^1 A ^ is to be taken as due to Northern influence, 
the A like Eth A (mstead of ^ and ip), being parallel with the 0 
of the Safaite inscriptions 

In the Aram ^area the word was widely used as a term of salutation, 
and m this sense we very frequently find m the Nabataean 

and Sinaitic,^ and Dbo m the Safaite inscriptions ® From this area it 
doubtless came into Arabic ® being used long before Islam, as Goldziher 


has shovn (ZDMG, xlvi, 22 ff) 


There can be little doubt that 



to greet, etc , is denominative from this, though Torrey, Foundation, 
would take the whole development as purely Arabic 


e 

{Silsila) 

xl, 73 , Ixix, 32 , Ixxvi, 4 

Cham 

It IS used only m connection with descriptions of the torments 
of hell, and may be a technical term in Muhammad’s eschatological 
vocabulary, borrowed m all probability from one of the Book rehgions 

In any case it cannot be easily explamed from an Arabic root, 
and Gmdi, Della Sede, 581, already suspected it as non- Arabic 

^ So also the DtJBT of the Ras Shamra tablets 

* Dillmann, Lex 322 

® Hommel Sildarah Chreat 124 Rossini Olossanum 196 

* For examples see Euting Nah Inachr 19 20 8%n Inachr, 61 ff 

* Littmann SemiitG Inscrtptiona pp 131 132 134 etc 

® Noldeke Schwallv i,33 n ^ee Kunstlinger in RoczwiA, Orjerifalistyczni/ xi 1-10 
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Fraenkel, Fremdw, 290,^ relates it to the Aram Kn*?®"?!? , Syr 
which 18 the ongin of the Eth tlT'/lfii (Noldeke, Netie 
BeUrdffe, 42), and possibly of the late Heb 3 

The borrowing 

from Aram"^would doubtless have been early, and it is possible that 
we find the word in Safaite (cf Ryckmans, Noms propres, 151) 


jUjL. (SuUdn) 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf m, 144 , iv, 93 , vi, 81 
Power, authority U^ovaia ) 

The denominative verb ItL- to give pouer over occurs in iv, 92 , 


hx, 6 ^ ^ 

The pnmitive verb to be hard or strong occurs frequently in 

the old poetry ^ but not in the Qur’an It is cognate with Eth Wlim 
to exercfise strength,^ and with a group of N Semitic words, but m 
N Semitic the sense of the root has developed in general to mean 
to domineer, have power over, e g Akk §aldtu, ^o have power ® Heb 
to domineer, he master of’^ Aram , Syr to have 

mastery over Under this Aram influence the Eth ip A HI later comes 
to mean potestatem habere 

The Muslim philologers were entirely at sea over the Quramc 

which they wish to derive from (cf LA, ix, 193), 

and Sprenger, Leben, i, 108 rightly took it as a borrowing from the 
Aram ® In Bibl Aram IB*?® occurs several times, with the meamng 
sovereignty, dominion, hke the Rabbimc and m3£D‘?ie? 

In the Nabataean inscriptions also we find rule, or dominion 

(cf Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 376), but it is in Syriac that we find the 


^ See also p 76 and Schwally Idtohcon 94 Schulthess Lex 209 

* Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 35 carries this itself back to Akk SarSarratu 

* Also of the Arm Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 314 

* A sha in Geyer Zwe% OedtclUe i 163 Diwan iv 41 v 60 Aama lyat vi 17 
^ Cf also AAni And Nbldeke s note Neue Beitrage 39 n 3 

® Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 7 

’ It IB only a late word in Heb and possibly a borrowing from Aramaic 

* So Noldeke Newe Beitrage 39 n 3 Wellhausen ZDMG Ixvii 633 Massignon 
Lexwjue technique 52 
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word most widely used In particular is used m precisely 

the same senses as jliaL- IS used m the Qur’an, and it was doubtless 

from this source that both the Ar o\U-, and Eth were 

derived ^ 




JL-» (Sullam) 

VI, 35 , hi, 38 


Ladder 

The word is clearly an Aram borrowmg, for it has no root in Arabic 
and can only be explained from Aram xa'no, as Schwally has 
noticed {ZDMG, liii, 197) The word does not occur in Syriac, but 
its currency in N Arabia is evidenced by a Palm mscription-^ 
rnos? nn nan “ and he has made along 

with this stairway seven columns ” (De Vogue, No 11, hne 3) ^ It 
would probably have been a fa^y early borrowmg, and as the word 
seems to be originally Akkadian,® one cannot lose sight of the possibility 
of the Arabic word havmg been an early borrowing from Mesopotamia 


{Salwd) 

11, 54 , vii, 160 , XX, 82 

Quail 

The word is found only m connection with the story of the manna 
and quails sent as provision for the Children of Israel m their desert 
wanderings 

Some of the Mushm philologers endeavoured to derive it from 

to console (cf Zam on u, 54), but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it IS from the Heb through the Aram"^^ The Jewish Aram 

is httle used, so all the probabilities are m favour of its 


^ Fischer Glossar 66 gives it from Aramaic 

* There is some doubt however as to whether the reading should be KD5D or 

though in the facsimile it certainly looks like ^3 “ 0 ^ot ^ 

« See Schwally ZDMO liii 197 Horovitz JPN 210 

* Horovitz KU 17 n Lagarde VherexcU 190 n however curiously regards 

as borrowed from the Arabic 
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having come through Syr though it may have come firom the 

Targums (Ahrens, Chnstliches, 25) 


{Sulaimdn) 

11, 96 , IV, 161 , VI, 84 , XXI, 78-81 , xxvii, 15-45 , xxxiv, 11 , 
xxxvui, 29, 33 
Solomon 


All these references are to the Bibhcal Solomon, though the informa- 
tion about him in the Qur’an is mostly derived from late legend 

The name was early recognized as a foreign borrowing into Arabic 
and IS given as such by al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 85, though some were 


inclmed to take it as genuine Arabic and a diminutive of from 


a root ^ (cf LA, xv, 192) Lagarde, Vbersicht, 86 thought the 
philologers were right m taking it as a dimmutive from quotmg 

as parallel j from jl j, and Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 74, 

n 1 , agrees The truth, however, seems to be that it is the Syr , 

as Noldeke has argued ^ al Jawahqi, op cit , said it was Heb , but Gk 
^a\wfi(ov , Syr , Eth beside Heb 

are conclusive proof of Christian origin 

The name was well known in the pre Islamic period, both as the 
name of Israel’s king, and as a personal name,® so it would have been 
quite familiar to Muhammad’s contemporaries 


(Sunbul) 


11, 263 , XU, 46, 47 
Ear of com 

The double plu and suggests foreign borrowing 


^ Fraenkel Vocab, 24 Hirschfeld Bettrage, 41 Mingana Synajc Infliience 86 

* ZD MO XV, 806 ZA xxx 158 and cf Brockelmann, Orundnaa i 256 Mingana 
Syria4i Influence 82 , Horovitz JFN 167-9 

* Horovitz, KU, 118 points out that we have evidence for it as a personal name 
only among the Madman Jews Of also Sprenger, Leben ii, 335 
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The usual theory is that it is derived from (Kaghib, Mufiadat, 
222, and the Lexicons), it not being reahzed that the verb 

to put out ears, is itself a denominative from ^ ^ 

which parallel Heb , Akk ^ubuUu , Aram 

Syr (cf Eth rtflA) 

As a matter of fact is an independent borrowing 

from the AramT and may be compared with the Mand Kn'?*’aoi2; 
(Noldeke, Mand Gram , 19) The inserted n is not uncommon m loan- 
words in Arabic, as Geyer points out ^ Cf from ^30 , Syr IL^, 

or cjO from or Xjui from TlSJp, Syr or from 

T'Tn, Syr ]rA^i etc 


(Sundus) 

xvui, 30 , xliv, 53 , Ixxvi, 21 
Fine silk 

It occurs only m combmation with in describing the 

elegant clothing of the mhabitants^f Paradise, and thus may be 
suspected at once of being an Iranian word 

It was early recognized as a foreign borrowing, and is given as 
Persian by al Kindi, Risdla, 85 , ath Tha‘labi, Fiqh, 317, al Jawaliqi, 
Mu'arrab,79 , al Khafaji, 104, as Suyuti Itq 322 Others, however, 
took it as Arabic, as the Muhit notes, and some, as we learn from 
TA, IV, 168, thought it was one of the cases where the two languages 
used the same word 

Freytag m his Lexicon gave it as e persica lingua, though Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 4, raised a doubt, for no such form as occurs m Persian, 

ancient or modem ^ DvoMk, Fremdw, 72, suggests that it is a cormp 

tion of the Pers which like Syr jaDO^)co is denved from 


1 Zwet Oedichte 1 118 n 


* See now Henning in B808 ix 87 
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Qk a word used among the Lydians, so Strabo XI, xiv 9 

says, for fine, transparent, flesh coloured women’s garments of hnen 
Fraenkel,J?’r^mdii;,41, compares with the 6k criJ/Scop, the garment 
used m the Bacchic mysteries, and with this Vollers, ZDMG, h, 298, 
IS mclmed to agree, as also Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 37 atvScop 
itself IS derived from Akk 6vd%nnu^ sadtnnu, whence came the Heb 
no. Aram Kno In any case it was an early borrowing as 

it occurs m the early poetry, e g m Mutalammis, xiv, 3, etc 
jl (Siwdr) 

Only in the plu forms Sj , xlni, 53, and xvm, 30 , 

xxii, 23 , XXXV, 30 , Ixxvi, 21 
Bracelets 

The form dj ^^1 occurs in the Pharaoh story, but is found 

only in eschatological passages describing the adornment of the 
inhabitants of Paradise 

Zimmern Akkad Fremdw, 38, points out that the ultimate origin 
is the old Babylonian' Hwiru, iewxru meamng nnq or arm bracelet, 
whence was derived the Heb and Aram Syr 

bracelet Zimmern would derive the Ar ^ from the Aramaic ^ 

The Syr 1>U IS a fairly common word, and is used to translate 
"l-DS in Gen xxiv, 22, etc , and Iin in Ex xxxv, 22, but from the 
form pf the Arabic it would seem rather a direct borrowing from the 
Akk ''at some early time, than a borrowing through the Aramaic 

Fraenkel, Fre^ndw, 56, thinks is genuine Arabic, but the 

Muslim authorities were themselves m doubt about it, some of them 
giving it as of Persian origin (Lane, Lex, 1465) The borrowed form 

was certainly the j \ from which the plu forms were developed 
> 

d j (Sura) 

11, 21 , IX, 65, 87, 125, 128 , x, 39 , xi, 16 , xxiv 1 , xlvu, 22 
Sura 

^ Vullers Lex ii 331 ■ So Meissner m GQA 1904 p 756 
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The passages in which it occurs are all late, and possibly all Madman 
It always means a portion of revelation, and thus was used by 
Muhammad as a techmcal term 

The Muslim authorities are qmte ignorant of the origm of the 
word ^ Some took it as connected with meamng a town wall 

(cf Raghibjilfij/roda^, 248), others made it mean ^ an astronomical 
statio (cf Muh% sub voc ), while others, reading the word S 

fi. <• 

would derive it from jLI to leave over (Raghib, op cit , cf also 
Itqdn, 121) 

The older European opinion was that it was a Jewish word derived 
from which is used in the Mishnah for row, rank, file Buxtorf 

in his Lexicon suggested this equivalence, and it was accepted by 
Noldeke in lSQOm.\a^GeschichtedesQorans, p 24, he has been followed 
by many later writers ^ Lagarde, Mittheiluyigen, in, 205, however, 
pointed out the difficulties of this theorv, and thought that the origin 
of the word was to be found in Heb (which he would read m 

Is xxviii, 25), and then, referring to Buxtorf’s rin mz? hneae 
quas transsilire impune possumus, he suggests that the meaning is 
Kavcop me?, however, is such a doubtful word that one cannot 
place much reliance on this derivation 

A further difficulty with Noldeke s theory is that seems 

not to be used in connection with Scripture, whereas the Qur anic 

D j IS exclusively so associated, a fact which has led Hirschfeld 

{New Researches, 2, n 6) to think that the word is meant to represent 
the Jewish mno, the well known technical term for the section 
marks m the Hebrew Senptures This is connected with his theory 

that Jl IS meant to represent the division marks called □*’p*lE3, 

which IS certainly not the case, and though his suggestion that ^ j ^ 

1 Fraenkel Vocah 22 — cuius denvationem Arabes ignorant 
* See also his Neiie Beiirage 26 and Fraenkel Vocab 22 Fremdw 237 238 
Pautz Offenbarung 89 von Kremer Ideen 226 Vollers ZDMO h 324 Klein 
Rdigton of Islam 3 Cheikho Na§rdmya 182 Fischer Olossar 60a Horovitz 
JPN 211 Ahrens Chnstltches 19 
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IS due to a misreading of rmO as nno IS not without its subtlety, 
we cannot admit that it is very likely that Muhammad learned such a 
techmcal term in the w ay he suggests ^ ^ 

The most probable solution is that it is from the Syr a 

writing,^ a word which occurs m a sense very hke our English lines 

{PSm, 2738), and thus is closely parallel to Muhammad’s use of J 1 ^5 

and both of which are likewise of Svriac origin 


t • ^ 

h {Sawt) 
Ixxxix, 12 


A scourge 

The Commentators in general interpret the word as scourge, though 
some (cf Zam in loco) ^ would take it to mean calamities, and others 

in an endeavour to preserve it as an Arabic word from 


to mix, want to make it mean “ mixing bowl ”, i e a vial of ^\rath like 
the (f)LaXrj of Kev xvi 

There can be no doubt that scourge is the right interpretation, 


and m this sense would seem to be a borrowing from Aramaic^ 

In Heb £0127 is a scourge for horses and for men, and Aram K£01® , 
Syr Uo* have the same meaning, but are used also m connection 
with calamities sent by God as a scourge to the people ^ From Aram 
the word passed also into Eth as AHhT, plu h/lVT = lidaTt^, 
flagellum, and though Mmgana, Syriac Influence, 90, thinks the origm 
was Christian rather than Jewish, it is really impossible to decide 
Horovitz, JPN, 211, favours an Ethiopic origm, while Torrey Founda 
i%on, 51, thinks it is mixed Jewish Arabic 


' So Buhl in El sub voc but his own suggestion of a derivation from jL- <o 
mount up, 18 no happier See Kunstlmger in i? SO S’ vii 59^ 600 

* Bell, Origin 52 the suggestion of denvation from U,acD preaching made 
by Maigoliouth, ERE x 539 is not so near Cf Horovitz JPN 212 

‘ Cf also Bai(} and Bagh and LA, ix 199 

* Barth Etymol Stud, 14 and ZATB xxxiii, 306 wants to make it mean flood 
but see Horovitz KL 13 
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(Suq) 

XXV, 8, 22 

A street ^ 

It occurs only m the plu <3^ referring to the streets of the 
city 

In later Arabic lJ normally means a market place, but in the 

Qur’an it is used as the pya of the 0 T and the Targums for street, 
m contradistmction to the Talmudic meanmg of broad place or market ^ 

The philologers derive it from to drwe along (LA, xii, 33), but 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 187, is doubtless right in thmlang that it is a word 
taken over bv the Arabs from more settled peoples ^ The Aram 
Syr )jDQa commonly mean ofioy, as well as ayopa, 
and m a Palmyrene inscription (De Vogu6 xv, 5) we read 3*1 Nim 
showing that the word was known in N Arabia^ 

From some early Mesopotamian source® the word passed into 
Iraman, for we find the Phlv ideogram shdkd meaning market, 

public square, or forum, whence comes the Judaeo Persian TO* 
From Syriac it passed also into Arm as sense of 

market,^ and it may have been from Christian Aramaic that the word 
came into Arabic 



11 , 274 , vu, 44, 46 , xlvii 32 , xlvm, 29 , Iv, 41 
Sign, mark, token 


A majority of the Muslim authorities take the word from of 

which Form II m ^ means to mark or brarid an animal, and Form V 

- 

^ to set a mark on These, however, are denominative and the 


^ Cooke N8I 280 Cowley Aramaic Papyri No 6 

* But see Muller WZKM i 27 

* In Akkadian inscnptions we find suqu — a street cf Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 
43 

* PPOl 214 Fraha'ng Glossaiy p 82 It occurs m the Judaeo Persian version 
of Jer xvii 1 see Horn, Orundnas p 84 

* Hubschmann ZDMO xlvi 247 Arm Gramm i 314 
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primitive meanmg of the root is to pass along (Raghib, Mufraddt, 251) 
Some, however, as we learn from Bai(J on vii, 44, ventured to denve 

it from to brand 

The Qur’amc form is but m the literature we find 

and with the same meamng,^ and they seem all to be derivatives 

from 6k ^ orifia, a sign, mark, or token, especially one from heaven 
(Vollers, ZDMG, h, 298), i e the arjiieiov of the NT In the Peshitta 
a7)fi€LOP IS generally rendered by 12] (i e Heb DIK , Aram KHK), 
but in the ecclesiastical hterature we find a plu which gives us 

exactly the form we need,^ and it may well have been from some 

colloquial form of this, representing crrjfia, that the Arabic was 

derived 


iLx,^ (Saind^) 

xxiii, 20 
Mt Sinai 

The usual Qur’amc name for Sinai was j ^ (ii, 60, 87 , iv, 153, etc ), 

and was quite generally recognized as a foreign borrowing 

as Suyuti, Itq, 322, says that itwas considered to be Nabataean,® though 
some took it to be Syriac or Abyssinian,^ and others claimed that it 

was genuine Arabic, a form JL-J from ^luJl meanmg ■,vi It 

IS curious that the exegetes were a httle uncertain whether cLu- 
meant the mountam itself or the area in which the mountam was ® 

^ Kamtl 14 17 The Muhil would denve meaning magic from rP Utff 
but it 18 clearly or^/xcia through Syr ) 

* PSm 2613 It occurs also in the Chnstian Palestinian dialect cf Schulthess 
Lex 136 

® So Mvi<iw 69 and Bagh on xxiii, 20 quoting al Muqatil 

* Bagh on xxiii 20 quoting al Kalbi and Iknma 

* \\de Bagh op cit — jj.i \jj^ o ^jlCll ^^1 jM which may be a 

reflection of iv rqj rov opow? Biva 
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Either the Lth /i/f ^ or the Christ Palast representing 

the Gk ^ipd would give us a nearer equivalence with than the 
Heb or the usual 830 * but the Chnst Palast 

which is exactly the Ar tLx-u* j makes the Syriac origin certain ® 

The of xcv, 2, is obviously a modification of for the 

sake of rhyme, ^ though some of the Mushm authorities want to make 
it an Abyssinian word (as Suyuti,//g, 322 Mutau\^^) and both Geiger 
155, following d’Herbelot,® and Gnmme, Z4, xxvi, 167, seek to find 
some independent origin for it 


{Shrh) 

Lsed very frequently, cf xxxv, 38 , x\xi 12 
To associate anyone with God to give God a partner 
In the Qur an the word has a technical sense with reference to 
what IS opposed to Muhammad’s conception of monotheism Thus 

we find ^ I , to give partners to God i e to be a polytheist, -l) 

one who gives God a partner, i e a polytheist, ^ those to whom 

the polytheists render honour as partners with God terms which, we 
may note, are not found m the earliest Suras 


✓ 

The root is “ to have the shoe strings broken ”, so 

means sandal straps, and IS “to put leather thongs in sandals ”, 

with which we may compare Heb to la}^ cross wise, to interweave, 

Syr to hraid From this the words iJ ^ awe^and a partner 


Kunsttinger m Roczntk OrjerUdlistyczny v (1927) pp 59 If suggests that it is a 
descriptive adjective and not a proper name 

* Cf the ]>GL^ in one of the fragments edited by Schulthess ZDMO 

Ivi 257 

* Note the discussion in Geiger 155 n and Horovitz KU 123 IF JPN 159 

* So Horovitz KU 123 He notes also that its vowelling represents the older 
spelling 

® See also Sycz Eigennamen 57 who however, wrongly writes (jm^ for 
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sJiipy 1 e the interweaving of interests, are easily derived In the 
technical sense of associating partners with God, however, the word 
seems to be a borrowing from S Arabia In an inscription pubhshed 
by Mordtmann and Muller m WZKM, x, 287, there occurs the hue — 
mm hn* ‘‘ and avoid giving 

a partner to a Lord who both bnngeth disaster, and is the author 
of well being ” Here is used in the technical Qur’amc sense of 

li and there can be httle doubt that the word came to Muhammad, 

/ 

whether directly or indirectly, from some S Arabian source 


(ShiWd) 

hii, 50 
Sirius 

The Commentators know that it is the Dog Star, which was anciently 
worshipped among the Band Khuza^a (Bagh and Zam on the passage, 
and cf LAy vi, 84) 

The common explanation of the philologers is that it is from 

and means the hairy one ”, but there can be little doubt that it is 
derived from the Gk whose p, as Hess shows, is regularly 

rendered by Ar ^ The word occurs m the old poetry ® and was 
doubtless known to the Arabs long before Islam 


(Shahr) 

11 , 181, 190, etc , iv, 94 , v, 2, 98 , ix, 2, 5, 36 , xxxiv, 11 , etc 
Month 

^ The editors of the inscription recognize this and Margohouth Schtoetch Lectures 
p 68, says the Qur anic techmoahty shirky the association of other beings with 
Allah whose source had previously eluded us is here traced to its home Horovitz 
KV 60 61 however is not so certam and suggests Jewish mfluence connected with 
the Rabbimc use of 

* Hess, ZS 11 , 221 thinks we have formal proof of the foreign origin of the word 

in the foct that the Bedouin know only the name for this star LA ii 116 

and VI 84 gives a-s a synomym for jm^ and this word is found again in the 
Bishari M%rd%m 

* See Hommel ZD MO xlv 697 and Horovitz KU 119 
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Besides the sing we have bothplu forms and in the 


Qur’an 

It occurs only in relatively late passages, mostly Madman, and 
always in the sense of month, never with the earher meanmg rtwon 


The primitive sense of is to publish abroad, and it was known 

to some of the early philologers that meanmg month was a borrow 

mg, as we learn from as-SuyutI, Itq, 322, and al Jawaliql, Mn'arrab, 93 
The borrowmg was doubtless from Aram'f where alone we find any 
development of the root m this sense In 0 Aram as the name 

of the moon god occurs in the inscriptions of Nerab of the seventh 
century b c and m the proper name we find 

it on an inscription from Sinai ^ In the Targums KliT’O is the moon, 
and like the Syr l>OlflO and the Aram K"ino, IS of quite common 
use It was from the Aram that the Eth was derived, and 

m all probabihty the Arabic also, though the S Arabian 
(Rossim, Glossanum, 247) may point to an early development in 
Arabic itself 


{Shuhadd') 


ivfv 1 , 111 , 134 , jxxxix, 69 , Ivii, 18 
Witnesses 


Goldziher in his Muhammedanische Studien, ii 387 S , pointed out 
the connection of this with the Syr l^OlfiO, which in the Peshitta 
translates fidprvp ® The word itself is genuine Arabic) but its sense 
was mfluenced by the usage of the Christian communities of the 
time 


"•[Shutan) 

Of frequent occurrence, cf ii, 34, 271 , iv, 85, etc 
It occurs (a) as a personal name for the Evil One — o Sarai/ay, 
cf u, 34 , IV, 42, etc 


^ Text in Lidzbarski Handby/ch, 446 
‘ Lidzbarski op cit 252 

* Vide Horovitz KU 60 Schwally Idwttcon 60 
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(6) IB the plu for the hosts of evil, cf u, 96 , vi, 121, etc 

(c) metaphorically of evil leaders among men, cf u, 13 , iii, 169 , 
VI, 112, etc 

(d) perhaps sometimes merely for mischievous spirits, cf vi, 70 , 
XXI, 82 , xxm, 99 

The Mushm authorities were uncertain whether to derive the word 
from to he far from, or from to burn with anger (cf Raghib, 

Mufraddt, 261, and LA, xvu, 104 , TA, ix, 253) The form 
however, is rather difl&cult It is true, as the philologers state, that we 

do get forms like perplexed, but this is from where the J 

is no part of the root, and, like the quoted as parallels 

m LA, 18 really a form not andisadiptote\\hpreas 

1 

IS a triptote The real analogy would be with such forms as 

babbler, jV^a^mangled, Mid quoted by Brockelmann, 

Grundnss, i, 344, but these are all rare adjectival forms and hardly 

parallel the Qur’amc 

Now we learn from the Lexicons that Shaitan has the meamng of 

snake — ^ A) (LA, xvii, 104, 105), and we find this meanmg 
in the old poets, e g in a Rejez poet — 

“ A foul tongued woman who swears when I swear, like the crested 
serpent from A1 Hamat,” 
and m a verse of Tarafa, 

“ They (the rems) play on the back of the Ha(Jramaut camel, like a 
snake’s writhmgs m the desert where the Khirwa‘ grows ” 

Moreover, we find Shaitan used as a personal name m ancient 
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Arabia ^ The Aghdm, xv, 53, mentions ^ (J (J jlkAJL)! 

among the ancestors of ‘Alqama, and Ibn Duraid mentions a (jf jUU 
jlWJl (240, 1 4) and a Cj jlLl jliiU- (243, 1 3) * As a tribal 

name we find a sub tribe of the Banu Kmda called 

m Aghdnl, xx, 97, and in Yaqut, Mu'jam, ui, 356, we have mention 
of a branch of the Banu Tamim of the same name This use is probably 
totemistic in origin, for we find several totem clans among the ancient 

Arabs, such as the who m the early years of Islam ^ ere the 

rulmg caste of the Tayyi ( ighdnl, xvi, 50, 1 7), the (Hamdani, 

91, 1 16), the a sub tribe of Aus (Ibn Duraid, 260, 2), etc ^ 

The serpent was apparently an old Semitic totem, ^ and as a tribal 
name associated with one of the many branches of the Snake totem 

van Vloten and Gold?] her take to be an old Arabic v ord ® 

That the Arabs believed serpents to have some connection with 
supernatural powers, was pointed out by Noldeke m the Zeitschnft 
fur Volkerpsychologie, i 412 ff , and van Vloten has shown that they 
were connected vith demons and evil,® so that the use of the name 

for the Evil One could be taken as a development from this 

The use of jllax-i m the Qur’an m the sense of mischievous spirits, 
where it is practically equivalent to Jinn, can be paralleled from the 

^ Vide Goldziher ZDMO xlv 685 and Abhandlungen i 106 van Vloten in 
Feestbundel aan de Ooeje 37 ff Horovitz KU 120 

® So we find a of the tribe of Jusham {TA iv 29) and in Usd al 

Ohaba i 343^ we find a man ^jIWjuJI O while m the Divan of Tufail (ed 

Krenkow in 37) there is mention of a certain Shaitah b al Hakam 

* Vide the discussion in Robertson Smith Kinship 229 ff 

* Vide Robertson Smith in Journal of Philology ix 99 ff G B Gray Hebrew 
Proper Names p 91 and Baudissm Studien zur semviischen Rdigionsgeschichte i 
pp 267-292 

* Goldziher Abhandlungen i 10 van Vloten Feestebundel aan de Ooeje 38 ff 
Also Sprenger Leben ii 242 n 2 Wellhausen however Reste 157 n thinks that 
this has been substituted for some earlier name and is not itself an old Arabic name 

* Vide his essay Dftmonen Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabem m 
WZKM vii particularly pp 174-8, and see Goldziher Abhandlungen i 6 ff 
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old poetry, and would fit this early serpent connection, but the 
theological connotations of Shaitan as leader of the hosts of evil, is 
obviously derived from Muhammad’s Jewish or Chnstian environments 
In the Eabbimc writmgs is used in this sense, as are the Gk 

^arav and the Syr From the S 3 rr come the Arm utumwLwj,^ 

and also the Phlv ideogram (PPGl, 209), the *i 9^922 

Shddn of the Paikuli fragment,® iii, 2, but it is from the Eth 
which occurs beside for 0 8 cafioXo 9 f that many scholars 

have sought to derive the Ar * Whether this is so it is now 

perhaps impossible to determme, but we may take it as certam that 
the word was in use long before Muhammad’s day,® and he m his use 
of it was undoubtedly influenced by Christian, probably Abyssiman ^ 
Chnstian)" usage (Fischer, Glossar, 165, thinks that the word is from 

but influenced by the genuine Arabic jlk JLi» meamng demon ) 
[ShVu) 

VI, 65, 160 , XV, 10 , XIX, 70 , xxvm, 3, 14 , xxx, 31 , xxxiv, 54 , 
xxxvu, 81 , liv, 51 
Sect or party 

Both plurals and I are used in the Qur’an 

The verb in the sense of to be pMished abroad, occurs m 

\xiv, 18, and it is usual for the Mushm authorities to derive from 

this (cf Raghib, Mufraddt, 272) Schwally, Idioticon, 61, however, 
points out that m the meamng of sect the word has developed under 


^ K:CfiD 18 the form on the incantation bowls cf Montgomery Aramaic 
IricarUaiion Texts Glossary 296 

* Hiibschmann Arm Oramm , i, 316 

* Herzfeld Paikuh Glossary p 243 Of the same origin is also the Soghdian 
stnh (Henmng Mantchaisches Bevtbuch 1937 p 142) 

* Nbldeke Neue Beiirage, 47 Fautz Offenbarung, 48 , Ahrens Muhammed 92 
Rudolph, Abhangtgkeit 34 Margoliouth, EBE x 640 Praetonus, ZDMG Ixi 
619-620 thinks the Eth is denved from the Arabic but see Nbldeke, op cit 
against him 

* Wellhausen Bests, 157 and see Horovitz, EU 121 
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Syrian Christian influence, Syr being a faction as well as 

group (agrmn, rrX^Oos), PSm, 2576 


j y IZa) I (As-Sdh un) 

u, 59 , V, 73 , xxu, 17 ^ 
The Sabians 


Like the JaI aud the Magians, they represent a group 

specially honoured in the Qur’an as 1^1 but whom they 

represent, is still an unsolved puzzle 

The exegetes had no idea what people was meant by 

as IS evident from the long hst of conflicting opinions given by Tab 

on u, 59 They also differed as to its derivation, some taking it from 

% 

to long for (Shahrastani, ed Cureton, 203), and others from L-ma, 

which they say means to change one^s religion (Tab , loc cit ) 

Bell, Origin, 60, 148, is inchned to think that the word is just 
a play on the name of the Sabaean Christians of S Arabia He himself 
notes the difiSculties of this theory, and though it has in its favour the 

fact that an-Nasafi on xxu, 17, calls the Sabians 

the fact that Muhammad himself was called a Sabi by his contem 
poraries,^ seems to show that the word was used techmcally m his 
miheu, and is not a mere confusion with Sabaean Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, p 49, also looked to S Arabia for the origin of the word, which 
he would relate to Eth whose secondary meamng is tributum 

pendere, and which he would interpret as “ Almosen spendend ” 
This, however, is somewhat far fetched ® J 

Wellhausen’s theory Reste, 237, was that it was from Aram 

and given to the sect or sects because of their baptismal 

^ Sprenger L^m ii, 184 thinks we should read Ll^ in xix 13 refemng to 
John the Baptist 

‘ Bukhan (ed Krehl) i 96 97 ii 387 388 , Ibn Hisham 229 and the verse 
of Saraqa in Aghani xv 138 

* Vide Rudolph Abh&ngtgkett, 74 n 
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practices ^ We find this KSII to baptize in Mandaean (Noldeke, 
Hand Gramm, 235), and as Brandt points out,^ we find the root in 
the sect names Mao-jSco^atoi and ^e^ovaioi If, as Pedersen 
holds,® the Sabians are Gnostics, this derivation is probably as near 
as we are likely to attain 

{Sihgha) 

11, 132 

Baptism 

The passage is Madman and is a polemic against the Jews and 
Christians, so that would seem to be a reference to Christian 


baptism ^ 

18 probably to dye, and tincture (cf Syr 

occurs m xxm 20, meamng juice It is possible that m all its 


meamngs is a borrowed word, though in this case the ^ would show 

that it must have been very early naturahzed In any case it is clear 
that the meaning baptism is due to Christian influence 

From = Aram rs:: to dip, it was an easy transition to 

to baptize, and particularly in the Christian Palestinian dialect we get 
to baptize, baptized, baptism, 

baptist (Schulthess, Lex, 166 , PSm, 3358) The Christian reference 


of IS clear from Zam on the passage, and the influence was 

probably Syriac 


(Suhuf) 

XX, 133 , Im, 37 , Ixxiv, 52 , kxx, 13 , Ixxxi, 10 , Ixxxvii, 18, 19 , 
xcvui, 2 

1 Rudolph, op cit pp 68 69 Pautz Offenbarung 148 n with less likelihood 
suggests the Syr become 

® jDte ^ildiachen Baptismen 112 ff See also Horovitz KU 121 122 
» Browne Festschrift p 383 ff Torrey Foundati(m 3 assumes that the §abi ans 
were the Mandaeans but this is questionable Cf Ahrens, Muhammed 10 

* So Rudolph Abhangiglceit 75, and Lane Lex sub voc though UUmann Koran 
14, would take it to refer to circumcision 
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Plu of — a page of writing 

It IS one of the technical terms connected with Muhammad’s 
conception of heavenly Books All the passages save xcvm, 2, are early, 
and some of them very early 

Horovitz, KU, 69, is doubtless right in thinking that Muhammad 
used it as a general term for such sacred writings as were known at 
least by hearsay to the Arabs, and as such it could be apphed later to 
his own revelations The word occurs not infrequently in the old 
poetry in the sense of pages of writing, e g m ‘Antara, xxvu, 2 (Ahlwardt, 
Divans, p 52) — 

(wA) 

“ Like a message on pages from the time of Chrosroes, which I sent 
to a tongue tied foreigner,” 
or the verses in Aghdni, xx, 24 — 

“ A page of writing from Laqit to whatever lyadites are in al Jazirah ” ^ 
The philologers have no adequate explanation of the word from 

Arabic material, for is obviously denommative ^ It is in S Arabia' 

that we find the origin of the word Grimme, ZA, xxvi 161, quotes 
with its plu from the S Arabian mscriptions,® 

and m Eth KrhiC. to write is m very common use,^ while 

meaning both scnptura and liber is clearly the source of the Ar 

so commonly used in later times for the Qur’an ® The use of the word 
m the early literature shows that it was a word already borrowed 


^ Also Mutalammis (ed Vollers Bettr Ass v 171) and further references by 
Goldziher in 'RDMO xlvi 19 Noldeke Schwally i 11 notes that in the poetry it 
never means a collection of writings m a book as Muhammad uses it 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 248 

® Glaser 424 8 11 Hal6vy 199 8 and cf Rossini Olossanum 223 

* Dillmann Lex 1266 ff Pautz, Offenbarung 123 n is mclmed to derive the 
Qur anic word from Ethiopic 

^ Grohmann WZKM xxxii 244 This was also in use in pre Islamic Arabia as 
Andrae Ur sprung 36 notes and was borrowed by the Jews cf nmn qnra 
(Noldeke Neue Beitrage 50 n ) Itqan 120 makes it clear that was recogmzed 

as Abyssmian m origin 
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from S Arabia in pre Islamic times ^ and thus ready to Muhammad's 
hand for his techmcal use of it ir connection with sacred writings 


(Sadaqa) 

11 , 192, 265, 266, 273, 277 , iv, 114 , ix, 58, 60, 80, 104, 105 , 
Ivm, 13, 14 

Alms, tithes ^ ^ 

The denommative verb to give alms, occurs m u, 280 , 

•• I 

V, 49 , XU, 88 , I in iv, 94 , ix, 76 , Ixiii, 10, and the participles 

^ ^ - 
— ^ / •• ^ r 

\^X^A and are used several times, e g ii, 38, 85 , xxxm, 35 

These passages are all late, and the word is used only as a techmcal 
religious term, just like Heb Phon p"12S, Syr lo>1 

The Muslim authorities derive the word from to be sincere, and 

say that alms are so called because they prove the sincerity of one’s 
faith The connection of the root with pHS is sound enough, but as a 
techmc^al word foryalms there can be no doubt that it came from a 
Jewish or Christian source Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 89, argues for a Jewish 
origin,^ which is very possible .The Syr lo>1 with T for 2S would 
seem fatal to a derivation from a Christian source, but m the Christian 
Palestiman dialect we find translating eXerj^xoarvi/rj m common 
use m several forms,® which makes it at least possible that the source 
of the Arabic word is to be found there 

{SidMq) 

IV, 71 , XU, 46 , XIX, 42, 57 , Ivu, 18 , and v, 79 

A person of mtegnty 

Obviously it may be taken as a genume Arabic formation from 
on the measure though this form is not very common 

^ Fraenkel in BeUr Ass in 69 Noldeke Nevs Beitrage 60 Cheikho Nasraniya 
181 222 Horovitz KU 69 Vimmern, Akkad Fremdw 19 

* So Fraenkel Vocab 20 Sprenger Leben ii 196 n Rudolph, Abhangtgkeit 
61 Ahrens Muhammed 180 von Kremer Btreifzilge p ix 

* Sohulthess Lex 167 Schwally Idwticon 79 and cf Horovitz JPN 212 
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As used m the Qur’an, however, it seems to have a techmcal sense, 
being used m the smg only of Biblical characters, and in the plu 
as “ the nghteous ”, and for this reason it has been thought that we 
can detect the influence of the Heb Aram Thus Fleischer, 

Kleinere Schnften, ii, 594, says “ Das Wort ist dem heb aram 
pns entlehnt, mit Verwandlung des Vocals der ersten Silbe m ^ 


nach dem bekannten remarabischen 
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In the 0 T means just, righteous, and is generally rendered 

by 8tKaL09 m the LXX In the Rabbimc Kp*'n3 the sense of piety 
becomes even more prominent and it is used in a techmcal sense for 
the pious, as m Succa, 45, b It is precisely m this sense that Joseph, 


Abraham, and Idris are called Virgin Mary m 


the Qur’an, and there can be httle doubt that both the Arabic 
and the Eth are of this Aram ^origin ^ 

^1 (Sirdt) 

Occurs some forty five times, eg i, 5, 6 , ii, 136, 209, etc 
A Way 

The word is used only m a religious sense, usually with the adj 

^. ^2 x^.4, and though frequently used by Muhammad to indicate his own 

preaching, it is also used of the teachmg of Moses (xxxvii, 118) and 
Jesus (ill, 44), and sometimes means the religious way of life m general 
(cf vii, 15) 

The early Muslim authorities knew not what to make of the word 

They were not sure whether it was to be spelled or 

and they were equally uncertam as to its gender, al Akhfash 

^ Cf Horovitz KU 49 Vacca El iv 402 Ahrens Christltches 19 Gnmme 
ZA XXVI 162 thought it was of S Arabian origin and this may be supported by the 

occurrence of m ^iddiq (?) as a proper name m the mscnption Glaser 265 
{—CIS IV No 287) though the vocalization here may be $adiq (Rossim, Oloasarium 
222 of Ryckmans Noma proprea i 182 269) The Phon name Ev8vk may also 
represent (Hams, Oloaaary 141) 

* Vide Bagh on i 6 and Jawhan sub voc 
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propounding a theory that m the dialect of Hijaz it was fern and m the 
dialect of Tamim masc Many of the early philologers recognized it 
as a foreign word, as we learn from as-SuyutI, Itq, 322 , Muzhr, i, 130 , 
Mutaw, 50 They said it was Greek, ‘^and are nght in so far as it was 
from the Hellemzed form of the Lat strata that the word passed into 
Aram and thence mto Arabic 

The word was doubtless first mtroduced by the Roman admimstra- 
tion into Syria and the surrounding territory, so that strata became 
(TTpara (cf Procopius, u, 1), and thence Aram 

NtDnox , 1 , Syr ^ From Aram it was an early 

borrowmg mto Arabic, being found m the early poetry ^ 




[Sarh) 


xxvu, 44 , xxviu, 38 , xl, 38 


Tower 


The Lexicographers were not very sure of its meanmg They 
generally take it to mean a palace or some magnificent building 
(Jawhan), or the name of a castle (TA, ii, 179), while some say it means 


glass hies — All these explanations, however, seem 
to be drawn from the Qur’amc material, and they do not explain 


how the word can be derived from 

Noldeke, Neue Be%trG^e, 51, pointed out that in all probability 
the word is from Eth JfCA a room, sometimes used for templum, 
sometimes for palatium, but as Dillmann, Lex, 1273, notes, always for 
aedes aUiores conspicuae This is a much hkeher origm than the Aram 
nns, which, though in the Targum to Jud ix, 49, it means citadel 
or fortified place, usually means a deep cavity in a rock, and is the 


equivalent of Ar ^ ^ doubtful if the word 

^ Cf KrauBS Qnechtache und kUeimsche Lehnworter tm Talmud ii 82 413 A 
parallel formation is rfl^TID (= tflTtflnrflD) = orpaTtcoTiy? 

* Of particular interest is the fact that in an eschatological sense it passed from 

Aramaic mto Pahlavi as srat Cf Bailey m JRA8 1934 p 505 

* Praenkel Vooab 25 von Kremer Ideen 226 n DvofAk Fremdw 26 31 76 
Vollers ZDMO 1 614 li 314 

* Hoffmann, ZA xi 322 What Fraenkel Fremdw 237 means by fimif I know 
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occurs m the genuine old poetry, but it is found m the S Arabian 
inscriptions, where X4^)A> X4*)A = aedificium elatum (Rossini, 

Ghssanum, 225) 


LX. {Salaba) 

IV, 156 , V, 37 , vii, 121 , xu, 41 , xx, 74 , xxvi, 49 
To crucify 

The passages are all relatively late Once it refers to the crucifixion 
of our Lord (iv, 156), once to the crucifixion of Joseph’s prison com- 
panion (xu, 41), and m all the other passages to a form of punishment 
which Muhammad seems to have considered was a favourite pas 
time of Pharaoh, but which in v, 37, he holds out as a threat against 
those who reject his mission 

The word cannot be explained from Arabic, as the verb is denomina- 
tive from This occurs in the old poetry, e g an Nabigha, 

11, 10 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p 4), and ‘Adi b Zaid (Aghdni, ii, 24), etc , 
and IS doubtless derived from Aram , 850: , as 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27 6, claims The word is not oiigmal m Aram , how- 
ever, and perhaps came originally from some Iranian source from a root 

represented by the Pers l^>- (Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 614) Mingana, 

Syrian Influence, 86, claims that it was from Syr rather than from 
Jewish Aram that the word came to Arabic, and as the Eth 
seems to be of this origin,^ it may be so ^ 


r i'' 

O’ (Salawdt) 
xxii, 41 

Places of worship 

Though^ the Commentators are not unammous as to its meamng 
they are m general agreed that it means the synagogue of the Jews, 
and as such many of them adnut that it is a borrowing from Heb 
(Bai<J andZam on the passage ^ al Jawaliql, Afw‘arra6, 95 , as Suyuti, 

1 The form AA«*fl later and derived from the Arabic (Nbldeke, Neue Bettrage 35) 

* So Ahrens Chrtstlichea 40 

* That it was a borrowing is evident from the large crop of variant readings of 
the word noted by al Ukban Imla 11 89 
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Itq, 322 , al Khafaji, 123 , as Sijistani, 201) This idea that it is Hebrew 
18 derived, of course, from the notion that the word means synagogues 
It could be from the Aram which means jrrayer, but the 

theory of Ibn Jinm m his Muhtasab, quoted by as Suyuti, Mvtaw, 55, 
that it 18 Syriac,'^ is much more likely,^ for though Uoit means 
prayer, the commonly used means a place of prayer, 

1 e irpocrev^iq, which Eudolph, AbMrigiqheit, 7, n ,2 would take 
as the reference m the Qiir’amc passage As we find X®1 ^ = chapel 
m a S Arabian inscription,^ however, it is possible that the word first 
passed into S Arabian and thence into the northern language 


{Solid) 

Of very frequent occurrence 
To pray 

Besides the verb we find in the Qur’an prayer, one 

who prays, and plouie of prayer ^JL^, however, is denominative 

from as Sprenger, Leben, 111 , 527, n 2, had noted,* and » JU? 

j 

itself seems to have been borrowed from an Aramaic source (Noldeke, 
Qorans, 255, 281) 

The origin, of course, is from as has been 

generally recognized,^ for the Eth is from the same source 

(Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36) It may have been from Jewish Aramaic 


but more probably from Syr ,® for the common phrase 

as Wensinck, J oden, 105, notes, is good Syriac It was an early borrow mg 
(Horovitz, JPN, 185), used in the early poets and thus quite famihar 


^ Fraenkel \ocah 21 DvofAk Fremdw 31 Schwally Idiottcon 80 126 

* See also Pautz Offenbarung 149 

* Hommel SUdarab Chrest 126 Rossini Cflosaartum 224 

* The pnmary meaning of ^JL# is to roast cf Heb ibx Eth HdW al Khafaji 
124 seems to feel that is a borrowed form 

* Fraenkel Vocab 21 Wensinck El Art Salat Bell Origin 61 91 142 
Pautz, Offenbarung 149 Rudolph Abhangigkeit 66 Grtinbaum ZDMO xl 276 
Mittwoch Entstehungsgeschichte des tslamtschen Oebets pp 6 7 ff Zimmem Akkad 
Fremdw 66 Ahrens Muhammed 117 

* Mingana, Synac Influence 86 Schwally Idiotioon 80 126 
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in pre-Islamic days,^ and the substantive preces is found in 

the S Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Ghssanum, 224) 


(Samm) 

VI, 74 , vii, 134 , XIV, 38 , xxi, 58 , 
An idol 


XXVI, 71 


Found only in the plu Ul , and only in relatively late passages 

It IS curious that it occurs only in connection with the Abraham legend, 
save in one passage (vii, 134), where it refers to the Canaamtes 

As we find m in the S Arabian inscriptions, ^ D H Muller, 


WZKM, 1 , 30, would regard as a genuine Arabic word It has, 
however, no explanation from Arabic material, and the philologers are 

A A 

driven to derive it from meaning ^ 3 {LA, xv, 241 , al Khafaji, 

124 ) ^ 

It was doubtless an early borroAMng from Aramaic The root D7IS 

y 

appears to be common Semitic,® cf Akk ^olmu ^ and Ar to cut 

off, so Heb phon , Aram Syr an 

image, would doubtless mean something cut out of wood or stone 
and occur not infrequently in the Nabataean 

mscnptions {RES, ii, 467, 477 , Cook, Glossary, 101),® and it was from 
some such Aram form that the word came mto use m N Arabia,® 


giving us the DOSIS we find m a Safaite mscnption,’ the of the 

early Arabic poetry and of the Qur’an, and perhaps a Nabataean 
□3:S in an mscription from Mada’m Sahh ® 

^ Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 29 and cf Geyer, Zivei Oedichte i 203 == Diwan iv 11 

* CIS IV No 11 1 4 fl,nd see Gildemeister ZDMQ xxiv 180 RES ii 485 

* But see Noldeke ZDMQ xl 733 
^ Zimmem, Akkad Fremdw 8 

* So the S Arabian m (Rossini Glossanum, 224 RES ii 485) 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 273 Pautz Offeribarung 176, n 2 Robertson Smith 
Kinship 300 

^ Hal6vy in JA vii® s4ne xvii, 222 
8 RES, 11 No 1128 
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^1 {Suwd') 

XU, 72 

A dnnking cup 

It occurs only m the Joseph story for the king’s dnnking cup 
which was put m Benjamin’s sack 

The word was a puzzle to the exegetes and we find a fine crop 


of variant readmgs — ^ besides the 
accepted Either or would make it mean a 


measure for gram, and or would probably mean something 


fashioned or moulded, e g a gold omameUt 

The Mushm authorities take the word as Arabic, but Noldeke has 
shown that it is the Eth which is actually the word used of 

Pharaoh’s cup in the Joseph story of Gen xl ^ in the Ethiopic Bible 


{Sawdmi') 
xxii, 41 

Plu of a cloister 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to whether it stands 
for a Jewish, a Chnstian, or a Sabian place of worship They agree, 

however, in derivmg it from (cf Ibn Duraid, 166), and Fraenkel 
agrees,^ thmkmg that originally it must have meant a high tapering 

buildmg ® The difiiculty of derivmg it from however, is obvious, 

and al Khafaji, 123, hsts it as a borrowed word 

Its origin IS apparency to be sought in S Arabia, from the word 
that 18 behmd the Eth a hermit's cell (Noldeke, Beitrage, 

^ Neue Bevtriige 65 
* Fremdw 269 

^ It certainly has the meaning of mtimret in such passages as Aghant xx 85 
Amah ii 79 Jahiz Mdbaatn 161, and Dozy Supplement i 845 So the Judaeo 
Tunisian HirDST means campanile (Nhldeke Neue Beitrage 52) Lammens BOC 
IX (1904), pp 35, 33 suggests that onginally meant the of a Stylite 

AQr>Af 
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52),^ though we have as yet no S Arabian word with which to com- 
pare it 

dj (Sura) 

xl, 66 , Ixiv, 3 , Ixxxii, 8 
Form, picture 

We also find the denominative verb j in in, 4 , vii, 10 , xl, 
66 , Ixiv, 3 

That the philologers had some difficulty with the word is evident 
from the Lexicons, cf LA, vi, 143, 144 The word has no root in 

Arabic, for it does not seem possible to explain it from a Vj v\hich 

means to incline a thing towards (cf Heb "110 to turn aside, and the 
sum, to rebel of the Amarna tablets) 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 272, suggests, therefore, that it is derived from 
the Syr' form, image, figure, from a root to describe, 

picture, form (cf Heb "lIlS to delineate) In Aram also KHISJ and 
KTimS mean picture, form, and in the S Arabian inscriptions we 
find not infrequently with the meamng of image ^ It is very 

probable that it was from S Arabia that the w ord came into use m the 
North,® and doubtless at an early period, as it occurs m the early 
poetry 




(Saum) and 



(Siydm) 


11, 179, 183, 192 , IV, 94 , v, 91, 96 , xix, 27 , Iviii, 5 
Fasting 

The verb occurs in ii, 180, 181, and the participle in xxxm, 35, 


being obviously denominative from ^ y^ 

It will be noticed that the passages are all late, and that the word 
IS a technical religious term, which was doubtless borrowed from some 
outside source That there were Jewish influences on the Qur’amc 


^ Rudolph Ahhangigkevt 7 n 

* Vide Hommel, Chreatomath 125 Mordtmann Htmyar Insch , 14 16 Rossini 
Gloasartum 223 

» So Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 27 
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teaching about fasting has been pointed out by Wensinck, Joden, 120 ff 
while Sprenger, Leben, iii, 55 ff , has emphasized the Christian influence 
thereon In Noldeke Schwally, i, 179-180, attention is drawn to the 
similarity of the Qur’amc teaching with fastmg as practised among 
the Mamchaeans, and Margohouth, Early Developm^ent, 149, thinks its 
origin IS to be sought in some system other than the Jewish or Christian, 
though doubtless influenced by both, so it is not easy to determine the 
ongm of the word till we have ascertained the origin of the custom 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, would derive it from the Heb but it is 

more likely to have come from Aram D12S, Syr ' 1^0^, which IS also 
the source of the Eth (Noldeke, Neice Beitrdge, 36), and the Arm 
^niT^ The Syr form is the nearer phonologically to the Arabic 
and may thus be the immediate source, as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 
86, urges The word would seem to havC been m use in Arabia before 
Muhammad’s day,^ but whether fasting was known in other Arab 
communities than those of the Jews and Christians is uncertain ® 


(Jdghut) 

11, 257, 259 , IV, 54, 63, 78 , v, 65 , xvi, 38 , xxxix, 19 

Idolatry 

This curious word is used by Muhammad to indicate an alternative 
to the worship of Allah, as Raghib, Mufraddt, 307, recognizes Men are 
warned to ‘ serve Allah and avoid Taghut ” (xvi, 38 , xxxix, 19) , 
those who disbelieve are said to fight in the way of Taghut and have 
Taghut as their patron (iv, 78 , u, 259) , some seek oracles from 
Taghut (iv, 63), and the People of the Book aie reproached because 
some of them, though they have a Revelation, yet believe in Taghut 
(iv, 54 , V, 65) 

It IS thus clearly a techmeal rehgious term, but the Commentators 
know nothing certain about it From Tab and Bagh on ii, 257, we 

^ Of Schwally Idwticon, 74 

* Grtinbaum, ZDMO zl 275 is uncertain whether from Heb or Aram cf also 
Pautz Off&nbarung, 150 n 3 

* Hubsehmann Arm Gramm i 306 

* Cheikho Naaraniya 179 

‘ Schwally Idiotxcon 74 n Naturlich mussen auch die heidnischen Araber 
das Fasten als religiose Ubung gehabt haben aber das vom Islam emgeftihrte 
Fasten empfanden sie als ein Novum 
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learn that some thought it meant jlkxJiJl, others ^ui or 

others jLjl or and some thought it a name for al Lat and 

al ‘Uzza The general opimon, however, is that it is a genuine Arabic 

word, a form from to go beyoyid the limit {LA, xix, 232 , TA, 

X, 225, and Raghib, op cit ) This is plausible, but hardly satisfactory, 
and we learn from as Suyuti, Itq, 322 Mutaw, 37, that some of the earlj 
authorities recogmzed it as a loan word from Abyssiman 

Geiger, 56, sought its origm m the Rabbmic mS?tD error which is 
sometimes used for idols, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, Sank, x, 28*^, 
D3mi?£D/1 D3^ '’IK ''woe to you and to jour idols’", and 
whose cognate Kmi?£D is frequently used in the Targums for 
idolatry,^ a meaning easily developed from the primary verbal meaning 

of KJ7£D to go astray (cf Heb nj?£D , Syr , Ar 

Geiger has had many followers in this theory of a Jewish origin 
for Taghut,^ but others have thought a Christian origm more probable 
Schwally, Idioticon, 38, pomts out that whereas in Edessene Syriac 
the common form is meamng error, yet in the Christian- 

Palestinian dialect we find the form which gives quite as 

close an equivalent as the Targumic Kmi7JD The closest parallel, 
however, is the Eth from an unused verbal root (UOiD (the 

eqmvalent of nS?£D, which primitively means defection from the 

true rehgion, and then is used to name any superstitious behefs, 
and also is a common word for idols, translatmg the eiScoXa of 
both the LXX and NT It is probable, as Noldeke, Neve Beitrdge, 35, 
notes, that this word itself is ultimately derived from Aramaic, but 
we can be reasonably certain that as S^yuti’s authorities were right in 

givmg the Arabic word an Abyssinian origin ^ 

<« 

^ Geiger 203 and see examples m Levy TW i 312 

* Von Kremer Ideen 226 n Fraenkel Vocah 23 Pautz Offenbarung 175 
Eickmann Angelologu 48 Margoliouth ERE vi 249 Hirschfeld Jildtsche 
Elemente 66 

* bchulthess Lex 76 Mingana Syriac Influence 85 also holds to a Syr origin 
for the word 

*• Noldeke op cit 48 It should be noted however that in the mcantation 
texts KTYirro means false deity which is very close to the Qur anic usage Cf 
Montgomery Aramaic Incantation Texts p 290 
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(JaM) 

11, 248, 250 
Saul 

Some of the early authorities know that it was a foreign word Baid 

tells us that it is ^ and al Jawahql, 103 , al Khafaji, 

128, give it as non Arabic 

The Heb word is / and none of the Christian forms derived 


therefrom give us any parallel to The philologers derive his 

name from jiu to be tall, evidently mfluenced by the Bibhcal story, 
as we see from Bagh on ii, 248 Geiger, 182, suggested that Cj was 

a rhymmg formation from jiu to parallel O j)U- The word is not 

known earher than the Qur’an,^ and would seem to be a formation of 

Muhammad himself from a name which he may not have heard 

or remembered correctly, and formed probably under the mfluence 

of jit to rhyme TvithO 


{J'aba'a) 

IV, 154 , vii, 98, 99 , ix, 88, 94 , x, 75 , xvi, 110 , xxx, 59 , xl, 37 , 
xlvii, 18 , 1x111, 3 
To seal 


Only found in late Meccan and Madman passages, and always m 
the techmcal rehgious sense of God ‘‘ seahng up the hearts ” of un 
believers 

The primitive meanmg of the Semitic loot seems to be to sink in, 
cf Akk tebu to sink in, tabbVu, diver , Heb raa , Aram 


Syr to sink , Eth to dip, to immerse * From this came 


^ This was known to the Commentators eg ath Tha labi Qi'ids 185 says that his 
name in Heb is J jL- which is a very fair representation of tZTp blNtST 

* The occurrence in Samau al is obviously not genuine cf Noldeke, ZA xxvii 
178 

* Horovitz KV 123 JPN 163 

* Maybe the Ar rust represents this primitive sense 
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the more techmcal use for a die, e g Phon rsta com ^ , Akk 
hmbu'u, nn^ , Heb signet , Syr seal 

{(T([>pa'Yl9) and com (vo/iLCTfJia) 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 193, pointed out that in this sense of seahng 

the Arabic verb is denominative from ^ ll? which is derived from the 

Syr^ ^ actually find used m the sense of obstupefecit 
in Eph Syr , ed Overbeck, 95, 1 26 — llo looi 
U’OOliA), and J7DCD occurs m the incantation texts (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p 105) 

(Tabaq) 

Ixvii, 3 , Ixxi, 14 , Ixxxiv, 19 
Stage or degree 

I*" 

The form used in Ixvii, 3 , Ixxi, 14, is really the plu of 

It IS used only of the stages of the heavens, both m a physical 
and a spiritual sense, and for this reason, Zimme^, Akkad Fremdw, 46, 
derives it directly from Mesopotamia, the Akk tvbuqtu, plu tubuqdti, 
meamng Weltraume {wohl m 7 Stufen vberemander gedacht) 


{Tahara) 

Occurs very frequently, eg m, 37 , v, 45 
To make clean or pure 

The root itself is genume Arabic, and may be compared with Aram 
"into to be clean , KirT'tD, Syr brightness , Heb *111© 

to be clean, pure , the S Arabian ) VIII in Hal, 682 (Eossim, Ghssanum, 
159), and the Ras Shamra "IH© 

In its techmcal sense of ‘‘ to make rehgiously pure however, 
there can be httle doubt that it, hke the Eth hfVOC and 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), has been influenced by Jewish '^usage 
It will be remembered that "IH© is used frequently m Leviticus 

^ In Tyrian circles as early as the third century B c Cf Harris Glossary 105 
* As Fraenkel notes the un Arabic form is itself sufficient evidence that 


It i« a borrowed form 
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for ceremonial cleanness, and particularly m Ezekiel for moral cleanli- 
ness Similar is its use m the Rabbimc writings, and in late passages 
Muhammad’s use of the word is sometimes strikingly parallel to 
Rabbinic usage 

(fvba) 
xiu, 28 

Good fortune, happiness 

The favourite theory among the philologers was that it came from 

(Raghib, Mufraddt, 312), though not all of them were happy 

with this solution as we see from Tab on the passage, and both as 
Suyuti, Itq, 322, and al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 103, quote authority for 
its being a foreign word ^ y 

It is obviously the Syr = fJLaKapLO^ or iiaKapia/xo^, as 

Fraenkel, Tocaft, 24, saw,^ which, of course, is connected with the 

common Semitic root 31£5, which appears in Arabic as ^ 

and S Arabian as n?in 

> 

J ^ {Tut) 

11 , 60, 87 , IV, 153 , xix, 53 , xx, 82 , xxiii, 20 , xxvm, 29, 46 , hi, 
1 , xcv, 2 
Mt Sinai 

Twice it is expressly coupled with and except m lii, 1, 

where it might mean mountain m general, it is used only m connection 
with the experiences of the Israelites at Smai * 

It was early recognized by the philologers as a foreign word 
al Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 100 , Ibn Qutaiba, Adah al Kdtib, 527 , as Suyuti, 
Muzhir, 1 , 130 , and Bai^ onhi, 1, give it as a Syriac word, though others, 

^ They were uncertain, however whether to regard it as Abyssinian or Indian — 
Mutaw 39 51 

* So Mingana Syrmc Influence 86 Dvorik Fremdw 18 

* Lagarde Vberstcht 26 69 

* See Kunstlinger Tur und Gabal im Kuran m Roczntk OrjenUUistyczny v 
(1927) pp 68-67 
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as we learn from as-Suyuti, Itq, 322, thought that it was a Nabataean 
word 

Heb "1125 = Trerpa, from meamng a single rock or boulder, comes 
to have the sense of chff, and Aram KHIED is a mountain So m the 

Targums KHltD is ]\It Sinai, ^ but the the 

Qur’an is obviously the S}r which occurs beside 

h^JLiXD) ^ 

jL-d 

vii, 130 , XXIX, 13 
The Deluge 

The Commentators did not know what ro make of it Tab tells 
us that some took it to mean water, others death, others a torient of 
ram, others a great storm, ^ and so on, and from Zam we learn that yet 
others thought it meant smallpox, or the rinderpest or a plague of 
boils 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, recogmzed that it was the Rabbinic J^HSltD 
which is used, e g , by Onkelos in Gen vii, and which occurs in the 
Talmud in connection with Noah’s story {Sank 96^) Fraenkel’s 
theory has been generally accepted,^ but we find K*’3K5D1£D in 
Mandaean '^meamng deluge in general (Noldeke, Mand Gramm , 22, 
136, 309),® and Syr ]x2>a4 is used of Noah’s flood in Gen vi, 17, 
and translates /cara/cAucr/xov in the NT, so that Mmgana, 
Syriac Influence, 86, would derive the Arabic word from a Christian 
source 

The flood story was known before Muhammad’s time, and we find 

the word used m connection therewith in verses of al A‘sha 

and Umayya b Abi s Salt,® but i^ hardly po^ble to decide whether 
it came into Arabic from a Jewish or a Christian source 
^ Vide On&los on Fx xix 18 

* Fraenkel 7oca6 21 Mmgana Synac Influence 88 and see Horovitz JPN 
170 KU 123 ff Guidi Della Sede 571 

* It can hardly be connected however with the Gk rv4>a)v 

* Hirschfeld Bevtrage 46 Horovitz KU 23 Massignon, Lexique, 62 Well 
hansen ZD MO Ixvii 633 

* Also on the incantation bowls cf Montgomery Aramaui IncanUUum Texts 
Glossary p 290 

® Al A sha in Geyer Zwei Oedtchte i 146 = Ditvan xiii 59 Umayya xxvi 1 
XXX 10 (ed Schulthess) 
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111, 43 , V, 110 , VI, 2 , vii, 11 , xv]i, 63 , xxiii, 12 , xxviii, 38 , 
xxxii, 6 , xxxvii, 11 , xxxviii, 71, 77 , li, 33 
Clay 

The Qur’an uses it particularly for the clay out of which man 
was created 

Jawhan and others take it to be from but this verb is clearly 

denominative, and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 8, is doubtless correct m thinking 
it a loan word from N Semitic ^ 

A^find W’tS ciai/ m Jewish Aram but not commonly used The 
Syr was much more widely used From some source m the 

Mesopotamian area the word passed into Iraman,^ where we find 
the Phlv ideogram tlna, meaning clay or mud (PPGl, 219 , 

Frahang, Glossary, p 119), and it was probably from the same source 
that it came as an early borrowing into Arabic, where we find it used m 
a general sense m the old poetry, e g Hamdsa, 712, 1 14 


(^Alam) 

Of very frequent occurrence (but only m the plu 


The world, the universe 

The form is not Arabic as Fraenkel, Vocab, 21, points out and 
the attempts of the Muslim authorities to prove that it is genuine 
Arabic are not \ery successful ^ Raghib, Mufraddt, 349, quotes as 

parallels and but these are borrowings from and 

respectively (Fraenkel, Fremdu, 252 and 193) Another indica 


tion that the word is foreign is the plu form (Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 21) 

It 18 difficult, however, to decide whether the word was borrowed 
from Jewish or Christian sources ® Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 37, pleads for 


^ Fischer Glossar 86 shows that this plu in the Qur an means mankind 

* In S Arabian however we have ^1o = mundum (Rossim Otloasartum 207) 

* That it was an early borrowing is clear from the fact that occurs in a 

monotheistic S Arabian mscnption published by Mordtmann and Muller m WZKM 
X 287 cf p 289 therem 
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/ 

a J ewisb origin,^ and there is much to be said m favour of this Heb 
nb^v means any duration of time, and m the Eabbmic writings it, 
like Aram comes to mean age or world, as e g HTn D^117n 

“ this world ” as contrasted with the next Db'isn (Levy, 

m, 655) Grunbaum also pomts out, ZDMG, xxxix, 571, that the 

common Qur’amc is precisely the D*’0^1S7n of 

the Jewish'^hturgy On the other hand, occurs in Palm and 

D^J7 m Nab inscriptions,^ and the Syr which Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 21, suggested as its origin, means both aicov and KoafJiOf, 
while the expression in the Christian Palestiman dialect, 

IS, as Schwally notes, ^ a curiously close parallel m form to the Qur’amc 


('Abd) 

Of very frequent occurrence (also other forms, eg etc ) 

A worshipper 

The root is common Semitic, '^cf Akk abdu^, Heb nUI? , 
OAram Hill?, Syr Ir^, Phon , Sab Nil® (and perhaps 
Eth 0flm, Dillmann, Lex, 988) 

The question of its being a loan word in Arabic depends on the 
more fundamental question of the meanmg of the root If its primitive 
meamng is to worship, then the word retains this primitive meaning in 
Arabic, and all the others are derived meaiungs There is reason, 
however, to doubt whether worship is the primitive meamng In the 
0 Aram HISS? means to make or to do, and the same meanmg is very 
co mm on m Jewish Aram and Syr In Heb ^5^ work,^ and so 
primarily means worker, as Noldeke has pointed out,® and 
the sense of to serve is derived from this With nSJ? meanmg to 


^ So de Sacy JA 1829 p 161 ff Pautz Offenbarung 105, n 5 and see Sacco 
Credenze 28 Ahrens Muhammed 41 129 Horovitz JPN 216 

* It occurs with the meaning of age or time m the Zenjirli inscription 

* Idioticon 67 68 = eis rovs cuJivas- 

* Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 47 

* Notice particularly the Niph *7^5 to be tilled used of land 

® ZDMG xl 741 He compares the Eth 741^ to toork and 7'flC ® labourer 
’ Gerber Fcr6a Denominaliva p 14 
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serve, we get Heb *11317 , Aram K*1317 , Syr » Phon *1317 , 

and Akk abdu, all meamng slave or vassal, like the Ar JLc, 
Sab Hflo From this it is a simple matter to see how with the 

developing cults l3I7 comes to be a worshipper, and to worship, 
le to serve God 

The inscriptions from N Arabia contain numerous examples of 
*1317 joined with the name of a divimty, e g K12n*n317 = 

JLc , naanar = sU jlc , n'riaa = jlc , 

JLft , XTir^Kiai? = ^^>51 to quote 
only from the Smaitic inscriptions ^ Also in the S Arabian 
mscriptions we find )XS®Nn® ‘Abd ‘Athtar , ‘Abd Kallal , 

hmno ‘Abd Shams, etc ^ It thus seems clear that the sense of 
worship, worshipper came to the Arabs from their neighbours in 
pre Islamic times, ^ though it is a little doubtful whether we 
can be so definite as Fischer, Glossar, 77, in stating that it is from 
Jewish^3S7 


{'Ahqari) 

"iv, 76 

A kmd of rich carpet 

It occurs only in an earlv Meccan Sura in a passage describing 
the delights of Paradise 

The exegetes were qmte at a loss to explain the word Zam says 
that it refers to a town of the Jinn, which is the home of all 

wonderful thmgs, and Tab , while tellmg us that JLs> is the same as 

^ Cook Glossary 87 88 For the Safaitic see DKISUT HJISV etc in Littmann 
Semitic Inscnptioris 1904 Kyckmans Noms propres i 155 240 241 and compare 
the Phon examples in Hams Glossary 128 129 

* F»dc Filter Index of South Arabian Names for references and Rossini GJossarium 

201 

* It was commonly used in this sense m the old poetry see Cheikho Nasrantya 

172 Ahrens Christliches 20 would denve directly from the cf 

Horovitz, JPN 213 
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states that the Arabs called every wonderful thing 

yj 

It seems to be an Iraman word Addai Sher, 114, suggests that it 

mx* mm. 

isthePers 1, le jD meaning “something splendid”, from 


splendour and something made That would be Ph lv j ai 

db = lustre^ splendour ^ (cf Skt Wm) and Ldr = labour affair ^ 
from Av kdr (cf Skt so Phlv would mean a 

splendid or gorgeous piece of work It must be admitted, however, 
that this derivation seems very artificial 


C (‘Atiq) 

xxii, 30, 34 
Ancient 

It occurs only m a Madman Sura m a reference to the Ka‘ba 


The exegetes had some trouble with the word, though they usually 


try to derive it from whose meaning, as commonly used m the 

old poetry, is to be free The verb occurs m Akk etequ , Heb plTlS? 
meaning to move to advance, but the sense of to be old seems purely an 
Aram 'development, and occurs only as an Aramaism m Hebrew * 
Aram Kp*’ni? , Syr are qmte commonly 

used, and pn:;, in the sense of old, occurs m a Palm inscription of 
A D 193,® but Vollers, ZDMG, xlv, 354 , li, 315, claims that the root 
owes this meaning to the Lat antiquus, m which case the word 
probably qame early into Arabic from an Aramaic 'Source * 


^ PPQl 87 and cf Horn Orundnss § 3 

* West Glossary 194 and Horn Orundriss § 831 
® Bartholomae AIW 444 ff 

* BDB 801 

* de Vogu6 Inscriptions No 6 I 4 and cf Lidzbarski Handbuch 348 , Ryckmans, 
Noms propres i 172 

® It was used in the early poetry e g A1 A sha (Geyer Zwe% OedtchU i 18) and 
Mufaddahyat xxvi 34 
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{'Adn) 

IX, 73 , xm, 23 , xvi, 33 , xvui, 30 , xix, 62 , xx, 78 , xxxv, 30 , 
xxxvui, 50 , xl, 8 , 1x1, 12 , xcvm, 7 
Eden 

It 18 always found m the combination jJLp as Garden 

of Eden, and always used eschatalogically, never in the sense of the 
earthly home of Adam and Eve It is not found in the earhest Suras, 
and is commonest m qmte late passages Muhammad apparently 
learned the phrase only m its later sense of Paradise, and m xxvi, 85, 


refers to it as 



The general theory of the Mushm savants is that it is a genuine 


Arabic word from jAc to abide or stay in a place {LA, xvii, 150 , 
T-4,ix,274),andRaghib,Mt{/radd^, 328, says that jAp means j\ 


Some, however, recogmzed it as a loan-word, as we learn from as 
Suyuti, Itq, 323, though the authorities were divided as to whether 
it was Syriac 'or Greek 


Obviously jAp represents the Heb 


pr ]2, and as 


IS properly delight, pleasure (the Gk ighov'Q),'^ the of 

XXVI, 85, IS a very fair translation The Arabic equivalent of 

y' ^ ^ rX>' ^ 


^ ** 0 

however, is jAp, with its derivatives jA^ and 4 jAp delicacy, 

softness, which clearly disposes of the theory of the Lexicographers 


of a derivation from jAp 

Mairacci, Refutationes, 315, claimed . that the derivation of the 
Arabic word was directly from the Heb'^ and this has been accepted 
by many later writers,^ though Geiger, 47, admits that it is only in the 
later Rabbimc wntmgs that means a heavenly abode It is 
possible, however, that it came from the Syr which is used not 


' Cf to be soft and the Hiph to live delicaldy voluptuously Sycz Eigen 
naiMn 14 however wants to derive it from Babylonian meaning or 

• Be Sacy voJA 1829 vol iv pp 176 176 Pautz Offenbarung 215 n Sacco 
Credenze 163 
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only of the earthly Eden of Genesis but also of Paradise, and of that 
blessed state into which Christ brings men durmg their earthly sojoum- 
ings ^ It was from the Syr that the Arm tuq-ffb 2 was derived, 
but one must adnut with Horovitz, Parodies, 7, that the Synac word 
was not so commonly used as the Eabbmic and the probabihties 
are thus in favour of a Jewish derivation 


(‘Arub) 

Ivi, 36 
Pleasmg 

The word is found only m an early Meccan passage describing the 

dehghts of Paradise, where the ever virgin spouses are Cl C 

which 18 said to mean that they will be well pleasing to their Lords 
and of equal age with them 

The difficulty, of course, is to derive it from the Ar root c-# 
which does not normally have any meamng which we can connect 

with jC' m this sense For this reason Sprenger, Leben, 11 , 608, n , 

suggested that it was to be explained from Heb one of the 

meanings of which is to be sweet, pleasing, used, e g , m Ez xvi, 37 , 
Cant 11 , 14, very much as m the Qur’amc passage So m the Targums 
3ni7 means sweet, pleasing (Levy, TW, 11 , 240), but the word is not 
a common one, and it is not easy to suggest how it came to the Arabs 
It is commonly used in the old poetry, which would point to an early 
borrowing 

{'Azzara) 

V, 15 , vii, 156 , xlviii, 9 
To help 

It IS used only m late passages m the techmcal sense of givmg 
aid m religious matters 

Obviously it is not used m the normal sense of to correct or punish, 
^ Andrae Ursprung 151 

^ Hubschmann ZDMO xlvi 231 Arm Oramm 1 300 In the old version of 
Genesis however the word used is bi^biP which is obviously from the Greek Eh4p 
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nor can it be a normal development of to reprove, blame The 

Lexicons are forced to illustrate this Qur’amc use of the word from the 
Hadith whose usage is obviously dependent on the Qur’an itself 
(LA, VI, 237) 

It thus seems probable that the verb is denominative, formed 
from a borrowed HTl? or meamng help, succour, wh^ would 

have come to Muhammad from his contact with the Jewish communi 
ties 1 AstheHeb andPhon , Aram "ni? , Syr are cognate 

with the Ar j Ap to aid, it is possible to consider jj^ as a by form of 

jAc-, just as ntS? occurs, though infrequently, beside in the 

Palm mscriptions,^ but the fact that it is and not jj^ which 
means to help is against this, and m favour of its being a denominative 

i'Uzair) 

IX, 30 
Ezra 

The reference is to the Bibhcal Ezra,® and the name was recognized 
by the philologers as foreign al Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 105, for example, 
recognizes it as Hebrew ^ 

The form of the name is difficult to explain The Heb is HHTS? 
and none of the Christian forms taken from this help us to explain 

Fmkel, MW, xvi, 306 suggests that it is a misreading for 

from Ps u, 7, but this does not seem possible Majdi Bey mthe Bulletin 
de la Soc Khidmale de Geographic, vii^ sSr , No 3 (1908), p 8, claims 
that it represents Osins, but this is absurd Casanova, JA, ccv (1924), 
p 360, would derive it from or but all the proba 

bihties are that it stands for «nTS7, and the form may be due to 
Muhammad himself not properly grasping the name,^ or possibly 

^ So Horovitz JPN 214 

* Lidzbarski Handhuch 338 

* Bald on the passage tells us that the Jews repudiated with some aspenty the 
statement of the Qur an that they called Ezra the Son of God 

* See also Horovitz KU 127 167 JPN 169 Kunstlmger OLZ xxxv (1932) 

QQ1_Q 
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giving it deliberately the contemptuous dimmutive form A comparison 
with the Mandaean Ehzar ^ is too remote to be frmtful 

^ * 

{‘Ifrlt) 

xxvii, 39 
Demon 

The philologers would derive it from to rub with dust, and tell 

us that the word ]s applied to Jinn or to men as meamng one who 
rolls his adversary m the dust (cf LA, vi, 263) That the philologers 
had difficulty with it is evident from the number of possible forms 
given by Ibn Khalawaih, 109 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, 168, suggests that the word was formed 
under S Arabian influence, but there seems nothmg in this, and Barth, 
ZDMG, xlviii 17, would take it as a genume Arabic word ^ Hess, 
ZS, 11 , 220, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, however, have shown that it is 

Persian,^ derived from Phlv dfritan^ (cf Av 

dfrindt^), which m Mod Pers is Jb ^1, the participle from 
to create, Paz dfrldan, Phlv (Shikaiid, Glossary, 226), 

and used like the Ar for creature 

j {'Illiyun) 

Ixxxm, 18, 19 

It is supposed to be the name of a place in the upper part of the 
heavens (or the name of the upper part of the heavens itself), where 
the Eegister of men’s good actions is preserved Some said it was the 

angel court (J^^l ^ix, 327 , others that it means 

the heights (Tab in loco), and others, arguing that ^ y ^ in 

V 20 mterprets 'Ilhyun, said it meant a booh (Bagh) 

^ This Ehzar appears as the chief of all priests cf Lidzbarski, Johanneahuch 
11 78 £f 

* Vide also his Nomiruilbildung § 250 

* Horn Orundnss § 39 and cf Vullers Lex i 44 

* Reichelt Aweatisches Elementarbuch Glossary 428 
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Fraenkel, Tocab, 23, was doubtless right in taking it to be the 
Heb which IS used as an appellation of God among both 

Hebrews and Phoemcians,^ and as meanmg higher or upjper is used of 
chambers of a house (Ez xh, 7 , xhi, 5), and m the Rabbimc writmgs 
refers to thmgs heavenly as opposed to thmgs earthly (Levy, Worterbuch, 
m, 663) 2 

Gnmme, ZA, xxvi, 163, wants to connect it with Eth OAf , whose 
participle, he says, means bunt gefdrbte, and would refer it to the spotted 
pages of the books There is httle doubt, however, that we must regard 
it as a borrowing from the Jews ^ 


(‘/mad) 

xui, 2 , XXXI, 9 , CIV, 9 (smg Ju^) , Ixxxix, 6 
A column or pole 

The word can hardly be derived from the Arabic verbal root 

to afflict, and was apparently borrowed from the Aramaic 

Zimmem, Akkad Fremdw, 31, goes back to an Akk imdu meaning 
a support for a house or a wall, from a root em^u, ^md, to stand, which 
he would consider as having mfluenced the Canaamtish and Aramaean 
areas, whence we find Heb HIDl? , Phon pillar, and Aram 

KlIQl?, Palm K-nai; , Syr pillar If so it must 

also have mfluenced the S Arabian area, for there we find Sab 
(D H Muller, Epigraphische Denkmdler aus Abessinien, 80) ® and 
Eth 09^Ki also meanmg pillar 

From the Aramaic, according to this theory, would have come 
the Ar a pillar, and thence the denommative verb to prop, 

from which the Qur’amc would have been derived In this case 
it would have been an early borrowmg 

^ Hoffmann, Phdnxz%ache Inschnften pp 48 50 and Philo Byblms m Eusebius 
Prep Evang ,i 80 (ed Gainsford) KararovTovsytvcTai ns EXiovv KaXovfievos^Y^xcrros 

* Noldeke Neue Beitrage, 28 and Hotovitz JPN 215, agree that the origm 
was Jewish 

* Cf Rossim Cfloaeanum 209 Ryckmans Noma propres i 166 
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jl {'Imran) 
m, 30, 31 , Ixvi, 12 

‘Imran, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Minam 
In these passages we have the well known confusion between 
Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and Miriam the mother of our 
Lord, and m spite of the attempts at defence made by Gerock,^ Sale,^ 
and Weil,® we have no need to look elsewhere than the of 

the 0 T for the ultimate source of the name, though the direct borrow- 
ing would seem to have been from the Syr 

Sycz, Eigennamen, 60, would take it as a genuine Arabic name 
apphed to DnOI? because the name seems to be a formation from 

yf, and used m pre Islamic times Ibn Duraid, Ishtiqdq, 314, tells us 

of an j\ yf among the Quda‘a, and Ibn Qutaiba, Ma^dnf, 223, speaks 

of an ^ (j at Mecca D H Muller, WZKM, i, 25, says 

the name was known in S Arabia, and evidence for its existence m 
N Arabia is found in a Greek inscription from the Hauran given by 
Lidzbarski, Ephemens, ii, 331, which reads AvOov ^aXefiov K€ 
'K/Jipduov Baoro’OUs as well as the Abu ‘Imran mentioned m 
A1 A‘sha ^ Horovitz, KU, 128, also quotes Littmann’s unpublished 
second volume No 270 for an occurrence of the name m the Safaite 
inscriptions (cf Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 167) 

This, however, hardly affects the Quranic name, for though we 
may agree that there was an early Arabic name of this form, it is surely 
clear, as both Lidzbarski and Horovit^ note, that the Qur’amc name 
came to Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian sources, though in 
the form it takes he may have been influenced by the Arabic name 
(Horovitz, JPN, 159) 

Cj { Ankabut) 

XXIX, 40 
Spider 

^ Chrtstohgte pp 22-8 followed by Sayous, Jdatia Christ d apres Mahomet Pans 
1880 pp 35 36 

® Koran p 46 n 3 

* Muhammad der Prophet 1843 p 196 n 

• Diwan (ed Geyer) xxvii, 18 
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The ending Cj would suggest that it is of Aram origin (Geiger, 
45), and this is confirmed by the fact that the Heb is where 

the Heb 2? would lead us to expect a m Arabic, as e g 2717*13 and 
3^27 and etc 

The form in the Targums is or KTI'^mSl?, as in 

spider's web, and it was probably from some Aram 
form that it entered Arabic ^ The word occurs with n already in the 
N Arabian inscriptions ( Jaussen and Savignac, Mission, 25) ^ 


m 

V, 114 
A festival 

This sole occurrence is in the latest Madman Sura m connection 
with Muhammad’s curious confusion on the Lord’s supper 

The Lexicons try to derive it from though as we see from 

the discussion of al Azhari in LA, iv, 314, they were somewhat m 
difficulties over it Fraenkel, Fremdw, 276, pointed out that it has no 
derivation m Arabic, and it was doubtless borrowed from the Syr 
though the root is common Semitic, and the Targumic K*1*'S7 
IS not impossible as the source It would have been an early borrowing, 
for already in the Mmaean inscriptions N?® A means festum instituit 
(Rossini, Glossarium, 205) 


(^Isd) 

u, 81, 130, 254 , 111 , 40-8, 52, 78 , iv, 156-169 , v, 50, 82, 109-116 , 
VI, 85 , XIX, 35 , xxxiii, 7 , xlii, 11 , xliii, 63 , Ivii, 27 , Ixi, b, 14 
Jesus 

The majority of these passages are late The name is generally 
1 Vide BDB 747 

* Vide HesB Die Entziffemng der thamudiechen Inachriften No 153 
® Cf Cheikho Nasraniya 173 Fischer Oloasar 90 
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^ ^ (jf and IS frequently accompanied by charactenstic N T 

titles, e g 4)1 

Many Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic and denve it 

from to be a diri^y white, whence a reddish whiteness 

(Lane, sub voc ), or from meamng a stallion's urine , so 


Raghib, Mufraddt, 359 (cf LA, viii, 31) Zam on in, 40, however, 
dismisses these suggestions with some scom,^ and there were many who 
recogmzed it as a foreign word ^ al Jawahql, ikfwWmft, 105 , al Khafaji, 
134, give it as such, and m LA, viii 30 ff , we read that Sibawaih, Ibn 


Sida, Jawhari, and az Zajjaj classed it as Jawhari, Sihdh, sub 

/ / 

voc , gives it as Syriac, but Baid on ii, 81, says it is Hebrew 

The name is still a puzzle to scholarship Some have suggested 

that it IS really Esau and was learned by Muhammad from Jews 

who called Jesus so out of hatred ® There is no evidence, however, that 

Jews ever referred to Jesus by this name Others take it as a rhyrmng 

formation to correspond with yA and on the analogy 

of Harun and Qarun , Harut and Marut , Yajuj and Maju], etc 
There may be some truth in this ^ Derenbourg, BM3 , xviii, 128, after 
pomtmg out how the Tetragrammaton mH*’ m Gk became mm, 
suggests that perhaps JDD*’ lu a la maniere occidentale ’’ has produced 


but this IS hardly hkely 

Fraenkel, TfZiLilf,iv,334, 335, suggests that the name iiiay 

have been so formed from by Chnstians in Arabia before 


1 Bald follows Zam in this Zwemer Moslem Christ 34 has quite misunderstood 

Bald on this ^point Baid does not argue for a derivation from but defimtely 

repudiates it al Ukbari Imla i 164 says clearly ^Lu—l 4j V 

2 See the discussion in Abu Ha 3 ^an Bohr i 297 

* This was suggested by Roediger (Fraenkel WZKM iv 334 n ) and by Landauer 
(Noldeke ZD MO xli 720 n ), and is set forth again by Pautz Offenbarung 191 
The case against it is elaborated by Derenbourg REJ xviii 127 and Rudolph 
Abhangigkevt 66 

* This theory was elaborated by Lowenthal in 1861 cf MW i 267-282 and 
Ahrens Chnstliches 25 
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Muhammad It is not unusual to find Arabic using an imtial 17 m 
words borrowed from Aram and the droppmg of final 57 is evidenced 
by the form Yisho of the Mamchaean “ kokturlash ’’ fragments ^ 
from Turfan,® and the late Jewish 127*’ for (Levy, Worterhuch, 
11 , 272) The form 'tsa, however, does not occur earher than the 

Qur’an,^ whereas appears to have been used m personal names 

at an early period, cf Aghdnl, xx, 128 

Till further information comes to hand we shall have to content 
ourselves with regarding it as some form of ‘‘ konsonanten permuta- 
tion ® due, maybe, to Muhammad himself, and perhaps influenced, 
as Horovitz, KU, 128, suggests, by Nestonan pronunciation 



Ixxi, 28 , plu d Ixxx, 42, and xxxviii, 27, Ixxxu, 14, 

Ixxxiii, 7 


Wicked 

With this must be taken the verb to act wickedly, Ixxv, 5, and 
Wickedness, xci, 8 

This set of words, as Ahrens, Chnstliches, 31, notes, has nothmg 


to do with the root to break forth or its derivatives Rather we 

have here a development from a word borrowed from the Syr 
which literally means a body or corpse, but from which were formed the 


techmcal words of Christian theology, M corporalis, and |i-CU 
corporalvtas, referring to the sinful body, the flesh that wars against 
the spirit Thus in 2 Pet i, 13, IjOl = €i/ rovTco tco 

(rKr}P(op,aTLi and m 1 Cor iii, 3, = o-CDftar^/coyj and m 


^ Examples m Vollers ZDMQ xlv 362 

^ So sometunes in the Iranian and Soghdian Mamchaean fragments, see Henmng 
Manichatca ii, 70 and Mamchaiaches Beichtbrich 142 

* Le Coq in SBAW Berlm, 1909 p 1053 cf also the Arm y\l}ZP»l_ 

* But note the monastery in S Syria mentioned by Mingana Synac Influence 84 
which as early as a d 671 seems to have borne the name laantya 

* Bittner WZKM xv 396 
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this technical sense it may very well have been in use among the 
Chnstian Arabs long before the time of Islam 

{Fatir) 

VI, 14 , XU, 102 , XIV, 11 , XXXV, 1 , xxxix, 47 , xlu, 9 
Creator 

It occurs only m the stereotyped phrase 

The root is to cleave or split, and from this we have several 
forms m the Qur’an, viz j a fissure, to be rent asunder, etc 

X' 0 

On the other hand, 'JoA to create (cf ^ xxx, 29), is a denommative 
from 

The primary sense is common Semitic, cf Akk patdru, to cleave, 
Heb ntDS, Phon HtDS to remove, Syr to release, etc Themeanmg 
of to create, however, is pecuhar to Ethiopic,''and as Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrage, 49, shows, the Ar is derived from though Arabicized 

in its form ^ 


(Fath) 

XXVI, 118 . 


xxxii, 28 


Judgment, decision 

40' 

The verb e to open, with its denvatives, is commonly used and 

is genuine Arabic, but m these two passages ^ where it has a pecuhar 
techmcal meamng, MiAammad seems to be usmg, as Horovitz, KU, 
18, n , noted, an Eth ’'word which had become specialized in 

this sense and is used almost exclusively of legal aifairs, e g to 

give judgment , ludicari , litigare, ludicium. 


^ That the early authorities felt that the word was foreign is clear from the tradition 
about Ibn Abbas in LA vi 362 already referred to in our Introduction p 7 
* Horovitz would add cx 1 ^ apparently 

refers to the conquest of Mecca (Noldeke Schwally i 219) it would seem to mean 
victory rather than judgment in the technical legal sense of the other passages 
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and which IS both indicium and sententia ludicis This sense 

had already become domiciled in S Arabia as we see from the use of 
H'XO in the mscnptions (Rossmi, Ghssanum, 221) 

(Fakhkhdr) 

Iv, 13 

Potter’s clay 

The passage refers to the creation of man, and that it means 
earthenware is the general consensus of the authorities (cf as Sijistam, 
245 , Raghib, Mufraddt, 380) 

It IS obvious that it cannot be derived from the verbal root 

and Fraenkel, Vocab, 22, compared it \^ith an earthenware 

pot, which occurs as a loan word in the Jewish ^ The Syr * 

IS a word in fairly common use and translates Kepafiev^ 
(cf lrMjS)9 = yrj KepafjLLKTj)^ and there can be little doubt 
that it IS the origin of the Arabic word,* though Horovitz, JPN, 216, 
withholds judgment as to whether it is of Jewish or Christian origin 

^ r' 

o’ (Furdi) 

XXV, 55 , XXXV, 13 , Ixxvii, 27 
Sweet river water 

The passages are all Meccan and refer to the sweet river water as 
opposed to the salt water of the sea, and in the two latter passages the 
reference is apparently to some cosmological myth 

In any case the word ol ^ is derived from the river Euphrates 

(Horovitz, KU^ 130), which from the Sumerian Fura nun, great 
water,” appears m Akk as Purattu, or Purdt,^ and m 0 Pers as Vfrdtu,^ 

^ Noldeke Mand Oramm 120 n 2 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 70 but cf "11^0 in Dan 11 41 

® This itself may be of Akk origin see Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 26 

* Noldeke Neue BeUrage 45, n 2 , Vollers ZDMO li 324 Fraenkel Fremdw 
257 

* Delitzsch, Parodies 169 fF 

* Spiegel Die aUperstschen Keihnschnften p 211 and cf Meillet Orammatre 
du vteux Perse, p 164 
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whence the Gk ^lv(f)parr]9 Fromthe Akk'^me the Heb mS and 

Syr LfSi, whence in all probabihty the Ar Cj \ if indeed this was 
not an early borrowing from Mesopotamia 

fJ' ^0 

(Firdaws) 

xvui, 107 , xxiii, 11 
Paradise 

The authorities are agreed that it means a garden — ( J awhari, 

Sihdh, 1 , 467 , LA, viu, 43), but they differed considerably as to what 
sort of a garden it means ^ There are also divers opimons as to its 
precise location and significance as referring to the celestial Paradise 
It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, Stvdien, 13, and note 
Fraenkel s remark, Fremdw, 149), though some claimed that it was 

^ X* 0 

genume Arabic derived from meaning width or amplitude ^ 

Some said it was Nabataean,^ where the reference is possibly to 
the o“ns of late Jewish legend ‘Ikrima held that it was Ethiopic,^ 
and many said it was Syriac,^ but the favourite theory among the 
philologers was that it was of Greek origin as Suyuti, Itq, 323 , Muzhir, 
1 , 130, 134, gives this as the prevalent theory, it is given by al Jawaliqi, 
110 , ath Tha'alibi, Fiqh, 318 , and al Khafaji, 148, and we learn 
from the Lexicons (cf LA, vm, 44) that it was supported by such 
authorities as az Zajjaj, Mujahid, Ibn Sida, and al Kalbi 

Obviously represents the Gk 7rapd8eL(ro9, and on the 


ground of the plu G Hoffmann ® would derive it directly 

from the Greek It seems, however, merely a coincidence that this 
^ Lane 2365 and Tab on xviii 107 

* Vide Qamus sub voc LA viii 44 TA iv 205 This was the theory of 
al Farra and it was supposed to be supported by the fact that it occurs as a name 
for Damascus The verse of Jarir quoted in Bekri Mu jam p 368 is post Islamic 
however and doubtless influenced by the Qur an 
® as Suddi in al Jawaliqi Mu arrah 110 
Bagh on xviii 107 

® Qamus sub voc TA iv 105 and al Jawahqi 

® ZDMO xxxii 761 n Lagarde OA 76 and 210 Pautz Off&nharung 215 n 
but see A Muller in Bezzenberger s Beitra/je 280 n 
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plu form (which is not uncommon in borrowed words, eg , 

etc ), IS so close m sound to the Greek word, and it is 
unlikely that it came directly m1^ Arabic from Greek 

The original word is Iranian, the Av jpairidaeza, 

which m the plu means a “ circular enclosure ’’ ^ Xenophon introduced 
the word mto Greek, and uses it of the parks and gardens of the Persian 
Kmgs,2 e g Anah, i, ii, 7, etc After this date it is used fairly frequently, 
and m the LXX is sometimes used to translate or But 

it was also borrowed mto other languages® In late Akk we find 
pardisu,^ and m Heb 0n"1S3 a park or garden, also m Aram the 
of the Targi^s, and Syr commonly mean 

garden and are of Iranian origin,® hke the Arm uiutpmlq^ ^ 

Tisdall, Sources, 126, thought that ^3^ was borrowed from late 

Heb , but in the sense of Paradise it is very rarely used in Heb ^ Its 
origm IS almost certainly Christian, and probably Syriaclf for 
was very commonly used for the abode of the Blessed, and could 
easily have been learned by the Arabs from the Aram speakmg 
Christians of Mesopotamia or N Arabia ® Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, 

suggests that possibly the plu form was the form that 

was borrowed, and ^ later formed from this 

It was a pre-Islamic borrowing, and possibly occurs m the 
Thamudic inscriptions ® 

^ Bartholomae AIW 865 Haug Par sis 5 It survives in Mod Pers garden 
(Horn Orundnss § 279) and Kurdish j j garden {ci Justi Diekurd Spiranten 29) 

* This makes it the more strange that Liddell and Scott should have considered 
the word Semitic 

® Telegdi in JA ccxxvi (1935) p 250 

* ZA VI 290 On the suggested Semitic origin of the Avestio word see Delitzsch 
Parodies 96 96 and NOldeke thereon in ZDMG xxxvi 182 

® The Syr besides Arm u^iupmli^in^tuL and Pers tor 

gardener is conclusive evidence of the Iranian origin ^ji, bemg the Phlv 
p&nak a protector or keeper (Horn Orundnss § 176 Nyberg Olossar 169) 

• Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 229 Lagarde Armenische Studien § 1878 
’ As Horovitz Parodies 7 notes Cf also Schaeder in Der Islam xiii 326 

Horovitz Parodies 7 Grunbaum ZDMG xxxix 681 Geiger 48 Fraenkel 
Vocah 26 Sacco Credeme 163 n 

• DT1D cf Littmaim Entzifferung 43 
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J (Fir'aun) 

Occurs some seventy four times, eg u, 46 
Pharaoh 

The Commentators tell us that Fir'aun was the title of the kings 
of the Amalekites,^ just as Chosroes and Csesar were titles of the kmgs 
of Persia and Roum (Tab and Bai(J on ii, 46) It was thus recogmzed 
as a foreign word taken over into Arabic (Sibawaih m Siddiqi, Studien, 
20, and al Jawallqi, Mu^arrab, 112) 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, thinks that it came to Arabic 
from Hebrew, the form being due to a misreading of nSTHSi as 
but there is no need to descend to such subtleties when 

we note that the Christian forms give us the final J In Gk it is 

^apacov, m Syr and m ^th iX^PTr The probabihties 

are that it was borrowed from Syriac^ (Mmgana, Syriac Influence, 81 , 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 66 , Horovitz, JPN, 169) 

There does not seem to be any well authenticated example of the 
word m pre Islanuc times, for the oft quoted examples from Zuhair 
and Umayya are spurious ^ Sprenger has noticed the curious fact 
that the name does not occur in the Sura of Joseph where we should 
naturally expect it, which may indicate that the name was not known 
to Muhammad at the time that story was composed, or may be was 
not used m the sources from which he got the material for the story 

{Furqdn) 

11 , 50, 181 , 111 , 2 , vm, 29, 42 , xxi, 49 , xxv, 1 
Discrimination 

In all the passages save vm, 42, it is used as though it means 
some sort of a Scripture sent from God Thus ‘‘ we gave to Moses 
and Aaron the Furqan and an illumination ’’ (xxi, 49), and ‘‘We gave 
to Moses the Book and the Furqan ” (ii, 50), where it would seem to 

^ As Noldeke showed in his essay tJher die Amalekiter Gottingen 1864 this 
name is used by Arabic writers in a very loose way to cover all sorts of peoples of 
the Near Fast of whose racial affinities they had no exact knowledge The term is 
used indifferently for Philistines Canaanites and Egyptians and Bagh in his note 
on 11 46 tells us that Pharaoh was the ruler of the Amalekite Copts • 

2 Horovitz KU 130 however would defend the genuineness of one passage in 
Umayva 


Q 
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be the equivalent of Taurah In iii, 2, it is associated with the Taurah 
and the Injil, and xxv, 1, and ii, 181, make it practically the eqmvalent 
of the Qur’an, while in viii, 29, we read, “ if ye believe God, he will 
grant you a Furqan and forgive your evil deeds ” In viii, 42, however, 
where the reference is to the Battle of Badr, ‘‘ the day of the Furqan, 
the day when the two hosts met,” the meanmg seems something qmte 
different 

The form of the word would suggest that it was genmne Arabic, 
> 

a form from and thus it is taken by the Mushm 

authorities Tab on ii, 50, says that Scripture is called Furqan 

because God JUUlj A. and as referring to Badr 

it means the day when God discnmmated (lJ J^) between the good 

party and the evil (Raghib, ^ufraddt, 385) In this latter case it is 
tempting to think of Jewish influence, for m the account of Saul s 
victory over the Ammomtes in 1 Sam xi, 13, where the Heb text 

reads nsn»n mn*' he?:: nrn, in the Targum it reads 

K3p"ns mn^ i2v f i Kor, where K3pms nr m 

exactly ^ 

The philologers, however, are not unanimous as to its meaning 
Some took it to mean , Baid on xxi, 49, tells us that some said 

it meant ^U, and Zam on vm, 29, collects a number of other 

meanings This uncertamty and confusion is difficult to explain if 
we are dealing with a genuine Arabic word, and is sufficient of itseK 
to suggest that it is a borrowed term ^ 

Arguing from the fact that in the majority of cases it is connected 
with Scriptures, Hirschfeld, New Researches, 68, would derive it 
from Dyns, one of the technical terms for the divisions of the 

^ Lidzbarski ZS i 92 notes an even closer verbal correspondence with Is xlix 8 
where for nSTlOP the Pesh has ]jLO>Q2)> 

* This 18 strengthened by the fact that there are apparently no examples of its 
use earlier than the Qur an Fleischer Kleiner e Schriften ii 125 ff who opposed 
the theory that it is a foreign word is compelled to admit that it was probably a 
coining of Muhammad himself See Ahrens Chnstliches 31 32 
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text of the Hebrew Scriptures^ This, however, is rather difficult, 
and Margohouth, Mohammed, 145 (but see ERE, ix, 481 , x, 538), 
while inclining to the explanation from D^ns, refers it,^not to the 
sections of the Pentateuch, but to a book of Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, which Muhammad heard of from the Jews, and which he 
may have thought of as similar to the Taurah and the Injil This 
theory is more probable than that of Hirschfeld, and has m its favour 
the fact that resemblances have been noted between phrases and 
ideas in the Qur’an and the well known m!3K '’pHS 2 also, 
however, has its difficulties, and in any case does not explain the use 
of the word in viii, 42 

Linguistically there is a closer equivalence in the Aram FIB. 
FHB deliverance or redemption, and Geiger, 56 ff suggested this 
as the source of the Arabic word He would see the primary meamng 
in viii, 29 — “ He will grant you redemption and forgive your evil 
deeds ’ where the Targumic would fit exactly (cf 

Ps 111 , 9, etc ) Nowhere, however, is K3S"nS used of revela 

tion, and Geiger is forced to explain in the other passages, 

by assuming that Muhammad looked upon revelation as a means of 
deliverance from error 

Geiger s explanation has commended itself to many scholars,^ 
but Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, m mentiomng Geiger’s theory, suggested 
the possibihty of a derivation from Syr ^ |l05QS, a suggestion 
which has been very fruitfully explored by later scholars ® Not only 
is )lD9Q2) the common word for salvation in the Peshitta and the 
ecclesiastical writers (PSm, 3295), but it is the normal form in the 
Chnstian Palestinian dialect, and has passed into the religious 
vocabulary of Eth as (Noldeke Schwally, 1 , 34) and 

Armenian as ijini-p^iub « It is of much wider use than the Rabbinic 


^ So Gnmme Mohammed ii 73 thinks it means sections of a heavenly book and 
compares the Rabbinic but see Rudolph Ahharigigke'it 39 

2 Rudolph Abhangigkeit 11 Hirschfeld Beitrage 58 

® So Torrey Foundation 48 

* I llmann I>er Koran (Bielefeld 1872) p 5 von Kremer Ideen 225 Spreii^er 
Leben ii 337 ff Pautz Offenbarung 81 

® Schwally ZDMO hi 135 Knieschke Frlosingslehre des Koran (Berlin 1910), 
p 11 fF See also Wellhausen ZDMO Ixvii 633 Massignon Lexique 52 Mingana 
Syriac Influence 85 

• Merx Ghrestorrudhia Targumica 264 Hubschmann ZDMO xlvi 267 Arm 
Oramm i 318 
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KjpnsD, but as little does it refer to revelation, so even if we agree 
that the borrowing was from Syr we still have the problem of the 
double, perhaps tnple, meamng of the word m the Qur’an 

Sprenger thought we might explam this by assummg the influence 

of the Ar root on the borrowed word ^ Schwally, however, has 

suggested that this is not necessary, as the word might well have had 
this double sense before Muhammad’s time, under the influence of 
Christian or Jewish Messiamc thought,^ and Lidzbarski, ZS, i, 91, 
points out that m Gnostic circles ‘ Erlosung und Heil besonders 
durch Offenbarung vermittelt werden ” ^ There is the difiiculty, 
however, that there seems to be no evidence of the use of the word 
m Arabic earlier than the Quran, and Bell, Origin, 118 ff, rightly 
msists that we must associate the use of the word for revelation with 
Muhammad himself He Imks up the use of the word in the Qur an 
with the story of Moses, and thinks that as m the story of Moses the 
deliverance was associated with the giving of the Law, so Muhammad 
conceived of his Furqan as associated with the revelation of the 
Qur an Wensmck, El, ii, 120, would also attribute the use of the word 
m the sense of revelation to Muhammad himself, but he thmks we have 
two distmct words used in the Qur’an, one the Syr liD9Q£) meamng 
salvation or deliverance, and the other a genuine Arabic word meaning 
distinction, which Muhammad used for revelation as that which makes a 
distinction between the true and the false ^ Finally, Horovitz, KU,77 
would make a sort of combination of all these theories, taking the 

word as of Syriac origin, but influenced by the root lJ and also 
by the Heb (cf also JPN, 216-18) 

In any case it seems clear that jls ^ is a word that Muhammad 
himself borrowed to use as a technical term, and to whose meaning 

1 Leben ii 339 Wenn Mohammed Forkan auch aus dem Aramaisihen entnom 
men hat so 8ch\^ebte ihm doch die arabische Etymologie vor See also Pudolph 
Abhangiglceit 39 Bell Origin 118 Noldeke Sketches 38 

* Noldeke Schwally i 34 in erster Lime und am wahrscheinlichsten unter 
Christen in zweiter I inie in messianisch genehteten judischen Kreisen 

* He refers for examples to Liechtenhan s Die Offenbarung im Onostmsmus 
p 123 ff but as Rudolph Abhangtgkeit 92 points out this idea is not confined to 
•Gnostic circles 

* Wensmck seems to have been unduly influenced by the theories of the native 
Commentators 
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he gave his own interpretation The source of the borro’v^g was 
doubtless the vocabulary of the Aramaic speakmg Chnstians, whether 
or not the word was also influenced by Judaism 


{Falaq) 

vi, 95, 96 , XXVI, 63 , cxni, 1 

To spht or cleave 

Three forms occur in the Qur’an (i) he who causes to break 

forth, VI, 95, 96 , (u) to be split open, xxvi, 63 , (m) the 

dawn, cxiii, 1 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 12, notes that the Arabic verb is 
denominative, and would derive it from an Aramaic source The Akk 
paldqu, to slay or kill, is a denominative from pilaqqu, a hatchet which 
itself may be derived from the Sumerian balag From this Akk 
pilaqqu were derived on the one hand the Syr and Hand 

both meaning hatchet, and on the other hand the Skt 
hatchet ^ , Gk rrlXeKV^, axe ^ 

Syr js used to translate the Heb in Ps Ixxiv, 6, 

and would probably have been the origin of the form that was first 
borrowed and from which all the others have been developed ® 

dXli (Fulk) 

Occurs some twenty three times, cf vii, 62 

Ship 

It IS used of shippmg m general (xxx, 45 , xlv, 11), of Noah’s 
Ark (vii, 62 , x, 74), and of the ship from which Jonah was cast 
(xxxvii, 140) 

The root^ dAi* means to have rounded breasts (Lane, Lex, 2443), 

^ For see Delitzsch Prolegomerha 147 and Ipsen in Indog Forschungen 

xli 177 (Alt Sumensch akkadische Lehnwdrter im Indogermamschen) 

2 F or TreXeKvs see ZDMO ix 874 Kretschmer Einleitung 105 ff Levy Fremd 
iDorter 178 

* In S Arabian however we find (Rossmi Olosaarium 218) though this 
may have come from the Aramaic 
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and from the same pnmitive Senutic root we get Akk pdakku , Heb 
, At SCu, all meaning the whirl of a spmdle, and by 
another Ime of derivation Ar cfAid , Eth ^Alfl for the celestial 
hemisphere So the philologers as a rule endeavour to denve dli» 


from this root, imagmmg it is so named from its rounded shape ^ 
The philologers, however, were somewhat troubled by the fact that 
it could be masc , fern , and plu , without change of form (LA, xu, 
367), and there can be little doubt that the word is a borrowmg 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 620 , li, 300, claims that it is the Gk e(l>6XKLOv 
which usually means a small boat towed after a ship,^ but from the 
Penplus Mans Erythraei, § 16,® we gather that as used around the Red 
Sea it must have meant a vessel of considerable size The borrowmg 
was probably direct from the Greek, '^though there is a possibility that 
it came through an Aram '^medium ^ 


Jr:? im 

cv, 1 
Elephant 

The only occurrence of the word is m an early Sura mentiomng 
the Abyssinian campaign under Abraha agamst Mecca Abraha’s 

army was known as because for the first time m 

Arab experience, African elephants had been used m an attack 
Muhammad was doubtless using a well known term when he referred 

to Abraha’s army as 

The word seems tobeoflramanongm ® In Pblv we find ®, 

^ Raghib Mufradat 393 however reverses this position and thinks the celestial 
sphere was called because it was like a boat 
Vide Athenaeus 208 F 

In C Mailer Oeographi Oraeci Mtnores i 271 

Fraenkel Fremdw 212 Hal6vy ZA ii 401 denies the derivation from e^oA/ctov 
claiming that in that case the Arabic word would have been 
Hommel Saugethtere 24 

PPQl 187 West Glossary 112 Shikaitd, Glossary 264 Nyberg Glossar 
186, whence in Mod Pers it is J*) 
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Paz pU, representing an old Iranian form which was borrowed on 
the one hand into Skt ^ and Arm other into 

Akk plru, pUu ® , Aram /*'S , Syr 

Some of the philologers endeavoured to find an Arabic derivation 
for the word,^ but it is fairly clear that it was a borrowing either 
directly from Middle Persian/or through the Aram’^(Horovitz, KU, 
98) It occurs m the old poetry and therefore must have been an 
early borrowmg 

Rossmi, J A, XI® ser , vol xvm 31, after pomtmg out the difficulty 
of belie vmg that elephants could have made the journey between 
Yemen and Mecca, thinks that oral tradition among the Arabs con 
fused the expedition of Abraha with an earlier one under the chieftain 
Afilas whose name AO I A AC occurs on coins of the end of the 
third century ad as an Ethiopian conqueror of S Arabia On this 

theory m the Quran would be a corrupted representation 

of 

(Qdrun) 

xxvm, 76, 79 , xxix, 38 , xl, 25 

Korah 

As Geiger, 155, has shown, the Qur’amc account of Korah is based 
on the Rabbmic legends, and we might assume that the word is derived 
from the Heb nip The dropping of the final guttural, however, 
makes this a httle difficult The final guttural, as a matter of fact, is 
missing m the Gk Kope and Eth but neither of these help us 
with the Arabic form Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13 n , made the 

suggestion that is due to a imsreadmg of nip as 

a mistake which is very possible m Hebrew script It is fairly certain, 
however, that Muhammad s information came from oral sources, 
and it IS difficult to believe that anyone sufficiently acquamted with 
Heb or Aram to be able to read him the story would have made such 

^ Vox apud Indos barbara — ^Vullers Lex i 402 as against Hommel S24 ff 
and see Monier Williams Sanskrit Dictionary, p 630 

* Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 255 

® VoUers ZD MO 1 652 Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 50 thinks the Aram and 
Heb forms were derived from the Akkad 

* e g Sibawaih in Sihah sub voc 
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a blunder There is a Mandaean form (Lidzbarski, Ginza, 

Gottingen, 1925, p 157), but there can be no certainty that this is 

connected with jlSj and if it is it was probably influenced by 
the Qur’amc form Thus it seems best to look on it as a rhymmg 

formation to parallel (Sycz, Eigennamen, 43 , Horovitz, 

KU, 131 , JPN, 163), though whether from the Heb'^mp or from 
a ChnstianTorm without the guttural, it is impossible to say ^ 

(Qndus) 

11, 81, 254 , V, 109 , xvi, 104 
Punty, sanctity 

We also find an epithet for God, lix, 23 , Ixii, 1 , ^^-^5 

to bless, sanctify, ii, 28 , and holy, sacred, v, 24 , 

XX, 12 , Ixxix, 16 

The root is common Semitic and would seem to have meant 
primitively to withdraw, separate,^ and some of the philologers would 
derive the meamng of the Qur’amc words from this sense (cf Baid 
on 11 , 28) It has long been recognized, however, that as a techmcal 
religious term, this sense is a N Semitic development and occurs 
only as a borrowed sense of the root m S Seimtic ^ Thus Eth +RA 
m the sense of holy (i e 4*^ ft) is a borrowing from Aram , as 
Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 35, shows, and there can be httle doubt that 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20 , Fremdw, 57, is correct m tracing the Arabic 
word to a similar source Hi^chfeld, Beitrage, 39 S’ , thinks the Arabic 
use developed under Jewish influence, but the Q^r’anic use is more 
satisfactorily explained from Christian Aram particularly the 

from , while the form may have 

come from the Eth 4*J5-ft (Horovitz, JPN, 218) ® 

^ Brandt Mandai^che Schriffen 149 suggested the equi\alence with 

* The foreign origin of the word was recognized by some of the Muslim authorities 
cf Sibawaih in ^iddiqi 20 

® Baudissm Studien ii 19 IF and Robertson Smith Beltgion of the Senntes 150 

* Which IS fatal to Grimme s theory of S Arab ongm, ZA xxvi 166 

* Fraenkel Vocab 24 Pautz Offenbarung 36 Mingana Syrtac Irifluence 85 86 

* The ttmp = the Holy One of the incantation texts however should be 
noted Cf Montgomery 4ramatc Incantation Texts Glossary p 300 
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{Qur an) 

Occurs some seventy times, e g ii, 181 , v, 101 , vi, 19 
A readmg from Scripture 

The root m the sense of proclaim, call, recite, does not occur 
in Akkadian nor in S Semitic as represented by the S Arabian and 

Ethiopic, which leads one to suspect that is a borrowing from 

the Canaamte Aramaic area ^ The root is found m Heb and Phon 
but it IS most widely used m the Aram dialects, being found both m 
the 0 Aram and the Egyptian Aram , and m the Nab and Palmy 
inscriptions, as well as m Jewish Aram and Syriac 

The verb IS used fairly often in the Qur’an, and with four 

exceptions, always in reference to Muhammad’s own revelation Of 
these exceptions in two cases (x, 94 , xvii, 95), it is used of other 
Scriptures, and m two cases (xvii, 73 , box, 19), of the Books of Fate 
men will have given them on the Day of Judgment Thus it is clear 
that the word is used techmcally in connection with Heavenly Books ^ 

The sense of also IS recite or proclaim, that of read only came 
later ^ 

The usual theory is that J I ^ is a verbal noun from this 

It IS not found earlier than the Qur’an, so the earlier group of Western 
scholars was inclined to think that Muhammad himself formed the 
word from the borrowed root ^ There is some difficulty about this, 
however In the first place the form is curious, and some of the early 

•• 

philologers, such as Qatada and Abu ‘Ubaida derived it from 

to bring together, basmg their argument on Ixxv, 17 ® Others, as Suyiiti 
tells us, were unsatisfied with both these derivations, and said it had 
no root, bemg a special name for the Arab’s Holy Book, hke Taurah 


^ Noldeke Schwally i 33 Wellhausen ZD MO Ixvii, 634 Fischer Oloaaar 104 b 
2 Noldeke Schwally i 82 Vielmehr wird im Qorane uberall vom mur 
melnden oder leieniden Hersagen heiliger Texte gebraucht 

® Vide Hurgronje RHR xxx 62 155 Dyroif in MV AO xxii 178 if Noldeke 
Schwally i 81 and Pedersen Der Islam v 113 
^ Von Kremer Ideen 224 225 
® Jawhan sub voc as Suyu^i Itq 118 119 
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for the Jews or Injil for the Chnstians ^ It thus looks as though the 
word IS not native, bilt an importation mto the language 

Marracci, 53, looked for a Jewish origin, suggestmg that it was 
formed under the mfluence of the Heb x-ipo m its late sense of 
reading^ as m Neh viii, 8, and frequently in the Rabbimc writmgs 
Geiger, 59, supports this view, and Noldeke m 1860, though mclming to 

the view that it was a formation from I yet thought that it was 

influenced by the use of ^he tendency of more Recent 

scholarship, however, has been to derive it from the Syr 
which means the Readmg ” in the special sense of Scripture lesson 
In Synac writmgs it is used in the titles for the Church lessons, and the 
Lectionary itself is called This is precisely the 

sense we need to illustrate the Qur’amc usage of the word for portions 
of Scripture, so there can be little doubt that the word came to 
Muhammad from Christian Sources ® 

(jl* {Qurhdn) 
m, 179 , V, 30 ^ 

A sacrifice, or gift offered to God 

Both passages have reference to 0 T events, the former to the 
contest between Ehjah and the priests of Baal, and the latter to the 
offerings of Cain and Abel Both passages are Madman 

The Muslim authorities take the word as genume Arabic, a form 

from to draw near (Raghib, Mufraddt, 408) Un 

doubtedly it is derived from a root to draw near, approach, 

but m the sense of oblation it is an Aramaic development, and borrowed 
thence mto the other languages In 0 Aram we find pip in 
this sense, and the Targumic wmp, Syr )ia>ao are of very 

1 as Suyu^i, Itq 118 and LA i 124 Note also that IbnKathir read ^ not 

i ^ ^ 

* Torrey Foundation 48 suggests a Jewish hut such a form is hypo 

thetical 

* Horovitz Dcr Islam xiii 66 ff and KU 74 Buhl FI ii 1063 Wellhausen 
ZDMO Ixvii 634 Noldeke Schwally i, 33 34 Mingana, 8yrtac Influence 88 
Massignon Textque 52 Ahrens Muhammed 133 

* In xlvi, 27, it means favourites of a Prince and not sacrtflce 
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common use From the Aram it was borrowed into Eth as 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 37), and the NFI)^ of the S Arabian 
inscriptions is doubtless of the same origin ^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitra^e, 88, would derive the Arabic word from the 
Hebrew, 2 but Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, had already indicated that it 
was more likely from the Amm and the probabihties seem to point 
to its being from the Syriac ® It must have been an early borrowmg 
as it occurs m the early literature 

(Qirtds) 

VI, 7, 91 

Parchment, or papyrus ^ 

In both passages the reference is to the material on which the 
Divine revelations were written down 

The Muslim authorities make little effort to explain the word 
Some recognized it as a foreign word,^ a fact which mdeed is apparent 
from the uncertamty that existed as to its spelling ® It was evidently 
an early borrowmg, for it occurs m the old poetry, and probably came 
to the Arabs from their more cultured Northern neighbours Von 
Kremer suggested that it was from the Gk Sachau® 

and Fraenkel ® are nearer the mark m thinking that xapTrj^ is the 

form behind especially as this form is found also in the Arm 

and the Aram 11 

It IS not likely that the word came directly from the Greek, and 
Fraenkel, Fremdw, 245, thought that it came through the Aram 
meamng a paper or document, as m Levit Rabba, § 34 

^ ZDMQ XXX 672 Rossini Oloa^arium 234 The verb n)^ means to approach 
a woman sexually 

2 So Fraenkel Vocah 20 4hrens Christliches 32 favours a Jewish origin 

® Schwally Idtoticon 84 Mingana Syriac Influence 85 Wensmck El ii 1129 
See Cheikho Nasraniya 209 for early examples of the use of the word 

* Mingam*^ Woodbrooke Studies ii 21 

* al Jawahqi Mu arrah 125 as Suyuti Itq 323 al Khafaji 159 

® LA viii 54 notes ^ ^ j ji and y 

’ Kulturgeschichte des Orients ii 305 

* Notes to the Mu arrah p 57 

® Fremdw 245 cf also Vollers ZDMG 1 617 624 li 301 
Hubschmann ZD MO xlvi 253 Brockelmann ZDMG xlvii 11 
Krauss Oriechische Lehnworler ii 567 (also ibid ii 297) 

In Vocab 17 he suggests on which see Lew Worterbuch ii 398 
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Mmgana, Syriac Influetwe, 89, prefers to denve it through the 83 ^’ 
)fiCUi4rA, which occurs beside the source of the Eth 

hC;^A It IS really impossible to decide, though the fact that 

Tarafa in his Mu^allaqa, 1 31, seems to look on as somethmg 

pecuharly Syrian, may count m favour of Mmgana’s claim 

(Qarya) 

Occurs some fifty seven times both in sing and plu forms 
A village 

In Heb n'’*1p is a poetical synonym for T’S? a town or city, 
and it is a question whether it and the related mp , Phon mp 
(cf Carthage) , Ras Shamra np, mp , and Moab (Mesha 
Inscription, 11 , 12 , 24) are not really related to the Heb T’S? and 
derived from the Sumerian uru, a state In any case the Heb nnp 
IS parallel with the Syr lA^^O a town or milage, and from the 

y 

Syriac came the Arabic as Zimmern, Akh Fremdw, 9, notes 

(Cf Noldeke, Beitrage, 61 ff , and Neue Beitrage, 131 ) 

cvi, 1 
Quraish 

The philologers differ considerably among themselves over the 
origin of the name of this tribe The popular etymology was that they 

were so called from their trading and profiting — J ^ 

(cf Zam on the verse and Ibn Hisham, 60) Others derived it 

from a verb Jal to gather together, holdmg that they were so 

called from their gathering or assembling at Mecca (cf LA, vm, 226 , 
Yaqut, Mu'jam, iv, 79) Another theory derived the name from a 
tribal ancestor, Quraish b Makhlad, but as it does not explain this 
name it does not help us much ^ 

^ From a statement in the Chronicles of Mecca ii, 133 (ed Wustenfeld) we would 
gather that some thought the name was formed qmte arbitrarily from three letters 
of the alphabet 
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The most satisfactory theory is that which derives the word from 

a sharTc,^ cf Zam on the verse and LA, vui, 226 This is 

scoffed at by Yaqut, but is accepted by at-T^bari and al Damiri,^ and 
it may well have been a totemistic tribal name Noldeke, Beitrage, 87, 
o"l 

accepts this ^ ^ theory, and links the word with the Aram 

which occurs m the Talmud, Baba bathra, 74®, for a kind of fish, which 
Lewysohn thinks means the sun fish, ^ and would derive from the 

Per*^ y>- It is true that Pers means “ something 

eatable ”, but j^>- is from the Av 

hvdrd xsaetdm, meaning sol splendulus,^ and has apparently nothmg 
to do with fish of any kind Noldeke suggests with much more 
probability that it is a shortened form of the Gk'^ap)(^apLa9,^ a word 
which IS used for a kind of small shark with pointed teeth, and which 
Nicander the Colophonian ® said was used also for a lamia or a squill 

Ja-4^ {Qist) 

111, 16, 20 , IV, 126, 134 , v, 11, 46 , vi, 153 , vii, 28 , x, 4, 48, 55 , 
XI, 86 , XXI, 48 , Iv, 8 , Ivu, 25 
Justice, equity 

It would seem on the surface to be a derivative from 
which occurs m iv, 3 , lx, 8 , xlix, 9, and of which other derivatives 

are found m u, 282 , xxxm, 5 , Ixxii, 14, 15 This however, 

may be a denommative and as Suyuti, Itq, 323 , Mutaw, 49, tells us 

^ Or swofd fish (Margoliouth Mohammed 9) Ibn Faqih (ed de Goeje p 290) 
describes it as (juj}\ ^ 

2 Tabari Annales i 1104 Darairi Hayawan ii 291 ff tide also Khizana i 98 
® Zoologie der Talmud Frankfurt 1858 p 271 This is accepted by liCvy Sorter 
buch 11 416 and Goldschmidt Der Babylomsche Talmud vi 1136 though Jastrow 
Diet Talmud i 667 gives it as meaning probably the shark 
* Bartholomae AlW 1848 cf Yasht x 118 v 90 
« Cf also Hess in ZS ii 220 

® In his Book on Dialects quoted by Athenaeus vii 76 
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that some early authorities thought was a borrowing from 

Greek ^ 

The root £02^p IS widely used m Aramaic but occurs elsewhere 
apparently as a loan word Thus £D127p , K£D2?1p, like Syr ]Aj»QO, 
means truth, right ^ , Mand wsp is to be true, and Palm tStffp 
to succeed, while in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find 
true ® The Heb IS an Aramaizmg, as Toy pointed out m his 

Commentary on Proverbs, and Fraenkel is doubtless correct m taking 





xvii, 37 , XXVI, 182 
A balance 


There was practical agreement among the early authorities that 
the word means primarily a balance, and then metaphorically justice 
(cf Raghib, Mufraddt 413 , LA, viii, 59) It was also very generally 
recognized as a loan word Some considered it as a genuine Arabic 


word, a variant of but the weight of the authorities as we 

see from as Suyuti, Itq, 323 , Muzhir, i, 130 , al Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 114 , 
ath Tha‘alabi, Fiqh, 318, and as Sijistani, 257, was in favour of its being 
taken as a borrowing from Greek ® Its foreign nature is indeed indicated 
by the variety of spellings we find ^ 

It was evidently an early borrowing, for it occurs m verses of 


^ This may be a reminiscence of the Lat lusticm though Sprenger Leben ii 219 
thinks that it mav be the Lat ^extarius 

* Notice also the NttlZnD — honesty (with 3) of the incantation texts cf 
Montgomery Aramaic Incantation Texts Glossary p 292 

* behwally IdioUcon 86 Schulthess lex 185 

^ Fremdw 205 Noldeke 8BAW Berlin (1882) liy 5 thinks the noun is an 
Arabicizing of but Uv orAk Fremdw 76 78 would regard it as an Arabic 

word taken as foreign through its similanty in sound with 

® See Zam on xxyi 182 and the remarks in TA ly 218 

® See also as Suyuti Mu hir i 137 Ibn Qutaiba (^d^ aZ Xa<i6) 627 al Khafaji 
156 as Suyuti Mutau 49 

’ al Jawaliqi notes to 'which we may add from 

TA and 
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‘Adi b Zaid, an-Nabigba,^ and others The origin of the word, how- 
ever, IS not easy to settle Sachau in his notes to the Mu'arrab, p 51, 
quotes Fleischer as suggesting that it goes back to the Lat constans 
as used of the libra ^ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 282, suggests a hypothetical 
"^KOvaTco^ as a possible origin, and m WZKM, vi, 261, would interpret 
it from ^vyoaraaLa Vullers, Lex, ii, 725, thought that it was probably 
a mangling of the 6k ^evyo9 a yoke, and Dvorak Frerrdw, 77 If, 
would derive it from ^ecTTrj^ from the Lat sextanus used as a measure 
of fluid and dry materials 

All these suggestions seem to be under the influence of the theory 
of the philologers that the word is of Greek origin It would seem 
much more hopeful to start from the Aram KtSOp , , 

mo)p meaiung measure, or the Syr The final s 

here, however, presents a difficulty, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 633,® 
suggests that it is from the 6k biKaarr}^ a judge, which m Syr is 
{BB, in PSm, 891), and with the > taken as the genitive 
particle, would give us >OOQ^CCXO This, influenced by the similar 

also — SiKaari^?, would give us This is very 

ingenious and may be true, but Mmgana, Syriac Injluenc/, 89, thinks 
it simpler to take it from \^S£lO representing ^€(TTr)9 in some form 
m which the final «a) had survived 

/ i»» ^ 

J (Qissisun) 

V, 85 

Priests 

From the passage it is clear that it refers to Christian teachers, 
and though one would not care to press the point, its occurrence along- 
side may indicate that it referred to the ordinary clergy as 

distinct from the monks 

It was generally considered by the philologers as a genuine Arabic 


^ Fraenkel WZKM vi 258 however thinks the \ erse attributed to an Nabigha 
IS under Qur anic influence 

2 On which see Fraenkel Fremdw 198 It was rejected by Noldeke but defended 
by Ginzburg in Zapiski viii 145 ff 
* See also 1 620 li 301 323 
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word ^ denved from cr* to seek after or jmrsue a thmg, so that a 

is so called ‘‘ because he follows the Book and its precepts 

as-Sijistani, 259 Obviously the word is the Syr —Trpecr&vTepo?, 

as has been generally recognized by Western scholars ^ This word 
could hardly fail to be known to any Arab tribes which came mto 
contact with the Christians of the North and East, and as a matter 
of fact both forms of the word were borrowed mto Arabic, Uo (cf 

Aram as and IajlaO as while the Hadith 

^ shows that they v ere not unacquamted 

with the abstract noun ]2 qaaaO 

We meet with the word in the early ppetry,® which shows it must 
have been an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact it occurs as a 
borrowing both in Eth and in the S Arabian inscriptions 

(e g Glaser, 618 67-vixMnM UM on the 

ground of which (^imme, ZA, xxvi, 162, would take the word to be 
from a S Arabian source, though with little likelihood 

^ »* 

(Qasr) 

vii, 72 , xxii, 44 , XXV, 11 , Ixxvii, 32 
A castle 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic, and was noted by Guidi, 
Bella Sede, 579, as a borrowing Fraenkel, Vocab, 14, is doubtless 
correct in deriving it from Lat'" castrum, through Gk Kaarpov and 
Aram K“lSp* The word occurs not infrequently in the earl} 
poetry, and is probably to be considered as one of the vords \^hich 
came into Syria and Palestine with the Roman armies of occupation ^ 

^ But see al Tawaliqi Mu arrab 39 

* Geiger 61 Fleischer Kleinere Schriften ii 118 Freytag Lex sub voc 
Fraenkel \ ocab 24 Fremdw 275 Rudolph Ahhangvgkeit 7 Horovitz A 17 64 
Mingana Syriac Influence 85 

* Cf Aghani xiii 47 170 xvi 45 

* Noldeke Neue Beitrage 37 Pautz Offenharury 136 n 

* Cf on it Praetorius in ZD MO liii 21 Rossini Glossarium 233 

* That KHSp as used in the Mishnah and Jerusalem Talmud is but a form of NIBDp 

which like was derived directly from Kaarpov has been shown b^ Noldeke 

ZDMO XXIX 423 cf also Guidi op cit and Krauss Ortechtsche Lehnworter ii 562 

’ Fraenkel Fremdw 234 Vollers ZDMO I 614 li 316 
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(Qm) 

xxxviii, 15 

A judge’s sentence ^ 

In general the opinion of the Commentators is that ^ai means 

some sort of writing (cf Bagh %n hco, and Raghib, Mufraddt, 417) 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign word, for as Suyuti, Itq, 323, 
quotes authority for its meaning book m Nabataean 

Halevy suggested that it was to be derived from Akk kithu, but 
this IS hardly likely Fraenkel, Fremdw, 249, agree^ with as Suyutf s 
authorities in taking it as a loan word from Aramaic ^ In the Mishnah 
means an official document, though later it was specialized m 
the meaning of bill of divorce ’ So £33 and KI3'’3 both mean 
writing and document, and Levy, Worterbuch, i, 322, suggests they may 
be originally from 6k Syr became specialized 

m the meanmg of haereditas, and is not so likely an origin If 
a borrowing, it must have been early, for several examples occur 
in the old poetry ^ 

jl ^ (Qatirdn) 

XIV, 51 
Pitch 

This curious word occurs only m a passage descriptive of the 
torments of the wicked on the Last Day, where the pronunciation of 

^ ^ ^ 9 ^ ^9 

the Readers varied between , and This 

last reading is supported by the early poetry and is doubtless the 
most primitive ® 

Zam tells us that it was an exudation from the Ubhal tree used 
for smearing mangy camels, but from the discussion m LA, vi, 417, 
we learn that the philologers were somewhat embarrassed over the 
word, and we Tiave an mterestmg tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas knew not 

^ The ultimate origin is apparently the Sumerian giia whence comes Akk gittu 
and the Aram forms cf Zimmem Aklad Fremdw 19 

* Cf the verse of A1 A sha in Jawhan b v (where Cheikho Na§ran%ya 

222 thinks that by Ix* al A sha means the Grospel) and Mutalammis in Yaqut 
Mu jam IV 228 

* Vtde Tab on the verse 
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what to make of it, and wanted to read j ' 5,^ which would 

^ » 

make it mean “ red hot brass ”, and hnk it with the of xvm, 95, 

and xxxiv, 11 j 

The truth seems to be that it is the Aram , Syr 

meamng pitch, which though not a very common word is an early 
one Some confusion of S? and p must have occurred when the word 

was borrowed, but it is interesting that the primitive form 
of the poets preserved exactly the vowellmg of the Aram ^ 


(Qufl) 

xlvii, 26 

A lock ^ 

Only in the plu JUil , where al Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 125, says it 
IS a borrowmg from Persian ® 

The verb J" IS denominative ^ and the word cannot be 

derived from an Arabic root It is probably the Aram x'rsip 
a fetter, or Syr ]l2}QO, which translates the Gk KXeWpov, and 
would have been an early borrowing ® 




i (Qalam) 


111 , 39 , xxxi, 26 , Ixviii, 1 , xcvi, 4 
Pen, or the reed from which pens were made 
It means a pen in all the passages save in, 39, where it refers to 
the reeds which were cast to decide who should have care of the 


maiden Maryam, and where the I, of course, stands for the pdfiSot 
of the Protev Jacobi, ix ® 


^ Bald gives this as the reading of If a qub 

* Cf Fraenkel Fremdu 160 Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 60 

• So as Suvuti Itq 323 al Jawaliqi is probably referring to the Pers Jl^ 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 16 Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 35 gives it from the Aramaic 
® Cf Krauss Onechtsche Lehnrjcorter u 517 and ZDMQ xxvii 623 

• In Tischendorf Evanjgdxa Apocrypha 1876 p 18 
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The native authorities take the word from to cut (of LA, 

XV, 392), but this is only folk etymology, for the word is the Gk 
#caAa/ioy a reed and then a pen,^ though commg through some Semitic 
form KaXafios was borrowed into Aram f where we find 
Syr but it was from the Eth as Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrage, 50, has shown, that the word came mto Arabic It was an 
early borrowmg, for it is found both m the old poetry and m the 
S Arabian inscriptions (Rossmi, Gtossanum, 232, for as calamus 
odoratus) 


(Qamis) 

XU, 18-28, 93 

Shirt 

It IS curious that the word occurs only m the Joseph story 

The authorities usually take it as an Arabic word, though as 
Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 135, quotes al Asma i to the effect that some held it 
was of Persian origm 

It IS clear that it cannot have an Arabic derivation, and the under- 
lying word IS doubtless the Gk "^Ka/xicrioi/ This Kafilcnov has been 
taken as a borrowing from Senutic, but, as Boissacq, 403, shows m his 
note on /ca/x/xapos*, it is genume Indo European The Gk Kafxiatov 
passed mto Syr as and mto Eth as which IS 

used m Josippon, 343, for a tumc or shirt, and is m all probabihty 
the source of the Arabic word ^ It must have been an early borrowmg 
for we find it not infrequently m the old poetry 


jUaJ (Qintdr) 

111, 12, 68 , IV, 24 

Qmtar — a measure 

It was recognized by the philologers as of foreign origin, and though 
some, like Sibawaih, held to an Arabic ongm, Abu ‘Ubaida (LA, vi, 

1 KaXafjLos 18 a good Indo European word as is evident from the Skt 
Norse halmr Slav slama cf Boissacq 397 

® See Fraenkel Fremdw 45 

® Vollers ZDMO li 311 thinks that the Arabic came from the I^t camiaia 
but this IS hardly likeh 
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432) expressly states that the Arabs did not know the meaning of the 
word ^ Some said it was a Berber word (as-Suynti, 1% 323), others 
that it was Syriac (as Suddi m Mukhapas, xu, 266), but the majority 
were in favour of its bemg 6reek‘^{ath Tha‘ahbl, Fiqh, 318 , as 
Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 134) 

Undoubtedly it is the Gk KevrrjpapLOV, which represents the Lat 
centenanum, and passed into Aram as "iniD3p, Syr ^ 

It was from the Aram , as Fraenkel, Vocah, 13 , Fremdw, 203, shows, 
that the worc^came mto Arabic, and in all probability from the 
shortened Syr mrm l^AlO ® 

(Qiydma) 

Occurs some seventy times, cf u, 79 
Resurrection 

It occurs only m the expression , which IS a technical 

eschatological term for the Last Day 

The Muslim authorities naturally relate it to the root to stand 

or nse, but it has been pointed out many times, that as an eschato- 
logical term it has been borrowed from Christian Aramaic In the 
Edessene Syriac we find commonly used, but it is m the 

Christian Palestmian dialect, where it translates avdcrraaLS (Schwally, 
Idioticon, 82), that we find which provides us with 

exactly the form we want 

(Qayyum) 

11, 256 , ill, 1 , XX, 110 
Self subsistmg 

It occurs only in the phrase used of Allah 

^ This IS evident from the variety of opmious on its meaning collected by Ibn 
Sida in the Mukhaaaas xii 266 and Ibn al Athir in Nthaya in 313 

* Elrauss Ortechische Lehnwdrter ii 653 It was from this form that the Arm 

was derived (Hiibschmann Arm Gramm i 356) 

* Mingana Syrtac Influence 89 Vollers, 7DM0 li 316 

* Cf Pautz Offenbarung 166 n 1 Mingana op cit 85 Horovitz JPN 
186, notes that the phrase is not Jewish 
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The Commentators are unanimous that the meaning is 
jrT Ijji (fab , Bai4 , and as Sijistani, 260), but they were m difficulties 

over the form, and there are variants >Li, and Their 

trouble in explammg the form is well illustrated by al ‘Ukbari, Imld\ 


1 , 70, for the only possibility is to take it as on the measure J ^^-i, 
and we have reason to suspect all words of this form It is not strange. 


therefore, m spite of its obvious connection with >IS, to find that some 

of the authorities took it as a word borrowed from the ^n:iac ^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 38, would derive it from Hebrew, and certamly 
DP is used m connection with •’n m Jewish texts of the oldest 
period, 2 but is also commonly used m the same sense and we 

cannot absolutely rule out a Syriac ongm for the word 



{Ka^s) 


xxxvu, 44 , 111, 23 , Ivi, 18 , Ixxvi, 5, 17 , Ixxvui, 34 
Cup 

It IS found only in early passages in descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paradise 

This IS not a S Semitic word, as it is entirely lacking in Eth and 
without a root and of t^ertam plu in Arabic There can thus be 
little doubt of its Aram ongm ® 

The Heb word is DID, while in the Kas Shamra texts we have 

OD, and m Aram K01D, KOD, and KTID (cf Ar jy ), and 
Syr Igqo * As the Syr ]aDO seems to be the source of the Pers 


^ as ^\xy\x%\^Itq 324 Mutaw 54 

* Fraenkel Vocah 23 , Noldeke Schwally i, 184 n and see Sprenger Lehen 
11 204 n It IS noteworthy that the best attested variant reading agrees closely 
in form with oil's See also Horovitz JPN 219 who as a matter of fact would 
denve the word ^ also from the Jewish ''n 

® Fraenkel Fremdw 171 Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 34 D H Mtdler, how 
ever WZKM i 27 thinks that the medial Hamza proves it to be genuine Arabic 

* Cf also the D3 of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley Aramaic Papyri 
No 61) 
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we may take it as most probable that the Arabic also was 
borrowed at an early period ^ from the same source 

J [Kafur) 

Ixxvi, 6 
Camphor 

The verse is an early one descriptive of the joys of Paradise, where 

the Commentators were uncertain whether j was the name 

of the fountain from which the Blessed drink, or the material used to 
temper the drink (cf Tab and Baid on the verse) 

It is usually taken as an Arabic word {LA, vi, 465), but the varietv 

of spelhngs — j — ^would suggest 

otherwise, and several of the early authorities noted it as a loan word 
from Persian ® ^ 

The ultimate source is probably to be found in the Mimcja dialects 
of India, whence it passed into Dra vidian, eg Tamil affu^rrub, 
Malayalam and into Skt , cf It passed also 

into Iraman, where we find Phlv hdpur,^ which 

gives the Mod Pers and Arm and into 

Aram where we find Syr ^90220 ^ and Hand ® 

It IS ve^ probable that the Syriac like the Gk Kacfiovpa is from the 
Iraman, and Addai Sher, 136, would make the Arabic also a borrowing 
from the Persians The probabihties are, however, that it, like the 
Eth IS to be taken as derived from the Syriac ® We find the 

^ Addai Sher 131 The Persian lexicons take this to be the source of the Arabic 
word cf Vullers Ler ii 769 ^^1 

^ It occurs m the early poets e g A1 A sha and Alqama 

® as Suyu^i Itq 324 al Tawahqi Muarrah,\2^ al Khafaji 170 ath Tha alibi 
Fiqh 318 

* For further examples see Laufer Sino Iranica 591 

* Justi Glossary to Burtdahesh 201 The Persian Lexicons eg BQ 691 note 
that camphor came to them from India 

® Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 267 

’ Also ])Qgia)a ^0,200 and PSm 3688 3689 

® Noldeke ManA Gramm 112 

* Fraenkel Vocab 11 Fremdw 147 
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4 

word m tlie early poetry (eg m al A'slia),^ but tbe story told by 
"Baladburi (ed de Groe^e, 264), tbat the Arab soldiers who conquered 
Mada’m found stores of camphor there and took it for salt, would 
seem to show that the article was not widely known m Arabia 



(Kdhin) 


111, 29 , Ixix, 42 
A soothsayer 

It occurs only m the early Meccan period and m a depreciatory 
sense, for Muhammad rejects with some asperity the idea that in 


givmg forth his revelations he was on a level with the This 

shows that the word was pre Islamic, and it seems that the Arabic 

was the equivalent of the Gk'^ fiavri^ or the Lat vates, i e 
he V as a Seer rather than a Prophet ^ 

The Muslim authorities naturally take it from but this 

verb seems denominative The Heb'^word is pD and means priest, 
as m Phon and m the Ras Shamra tablets, and from the Heb came 
the Aram , Syr ]jcno ^ That the Arabic word also was 

borrowed directly from the Hebrew (s not likely Pautz, Offenbarun^, 
175, n 2, has a theory that it came by way of the Eth but 

hke this word itself and the Arm it is more hkely to 

have come from the Aram ® As a matter of fact it occurs not 
infrequently m the Smaitic mscriptions from N Arabia,® where we 
find N3n3 and the fern and actually m No 550 

pa, 1 e the priest of al ‘Uzza, so that as Noldeke, Ney^ 
Beitrage, 36, n , insists, we have clear evidence that it came into use 
m N Arabia from some Aram 'Source long before Islam 

The analogy of the inscriptions would lead us to conclude that 

^ Gejer Zwei Oedichte i 61 

^TA xvii 244 Wellhauseii Reste 134 Goldziher Abhandlungen i 18 ff 
107 flF Sprenger Lehen i 255 

* G B Gray Sacrifice in the Old Testament p 183 

* Hubschmarm Arm Gramm i 318 ZDMO xlvi 262 

® Cheikho Nasraniya 200 Mingana Syriac Influence 85 

* Euting Sinaitische Inschriften Nos 550 249 348 and 223 

’ Of also the Safaite 313113 (Ryckmans Noms propres i 113) 
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the primitive sense m Arabic was priest, and that of soothsayer a later 
development, in spite of Fischer’s claim that soothsayer is the original 
sense ^ 

{Kibriyd') 

X, 79 , xlv, 36 
Glory 

It IS connected in form but not m meamng with the Arabic root 

X 

The root is common Semitic, cf Akk habdru, to become great, 
Heb *133 (m Hiph ) to make many , Aram *133 , Syr , 
Eth to honour, and cf Sab )n(^ large and Prime (Hommel, 

Sydarah Chrest, 127 , Rossim, Ghssarium, 167) 

The usual theory is that the Qur’amc word is a development 

from the Ar to become great, magnificent, but as it was m Eth 

that the root developed prommently the m^mng of ghriosum, 
illustrum esse, we may perhaps see m the Eth il'flC commonly used 
as meamng gloria, honor (= 86 ^a), and then magnijicentia, splendor 
(Dillmann, Lex, 846), the source of the word (cf Ahrens, Christliches, 23 , 
Muhammad, 78) 


Of frequent occurrence 
To write 


Besides the verb we should note the derived forms in the Qur’an — 
tr a book, writing (plu one who writes, 

written, to cause to be written, and c-J •ir., write a contract 


of manumission 

The word appears to be a N Semitic development and found only 
as a borrowed term m S Semitic Heb 303 , Aram 3113 , 


^ El sub yoc Fischer also claims that the word is Arabic and not a borrowed 
term, as does Nielsen m HAA, i, 245 
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Syr , Nab SDS, and Fhon ana all mean to wrUe^ and with 


them Buhl compares Ar to draw or sew together ^ 

The borrowmg was doubtless from Aram ,2 and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 

249, thinks that the borrowed word was which like Eth 

came from Aram KSDU , Syr IoAd, and that then the verb and 
other forms developed from this The borrowmg may have taken 
place at al Hira , whence the art of writing spread among the Arabs, ^ 
but as both nommal and verbal forms are common m Nabataean 
(cf RES, 11 , 464 , ill, 443), it may have been an early borrowmg 
from N Arabia 


(Kursiy) 

256 , xxxviii, 33 
Throne 

It has no verbal root, though some have endeavoured to connect 

it with ^ [cf Kaghib, Mufraddt, 441), a connection which is hardly 
possible 

Fraenkel, Vocah, 22, noted that it was a borrowmg from the Aramaic 
In the Zenjirh mscription we find which is connected with 

Akk kussu, Heb K03, and Ras Shamra but the commoner 

form IS Syr or This gives us precisely 

the form we want, but whether the word was from Jewish ’Sources 
as Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 88, claims, or from Christian ‘^s Schwally, 
ZDMG, hu, 197, holds, it is qmte impossible to decide ® 


^ Vide Fleischer in ZD MO xxvii 427, n From this we have , .C squadron 

* BDB 507 D H Muller WZKM 1 29 Horovitz KU 67 Fischer Olossar, 
112 Kunstlinger in Rocznik Or^jentalistyczny iv 238 ff 

* Vide Krenkow m El 11 1044 

* D H Muller Inschriften von Sendschirli 68 44 cf Cook Glossary 66 

* Found also on incantation bowls cf Montgomery Aramaic Incantation Texts 
Glossary p 292 

^ Cf Noldeke Mand Gramm 128 Rudolph Abkangigkeit 12 The word comes 
ultimately from the Sumerian whence Akk kussu Zimmern Akkad Fremdw 8 
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(Kafara) 


Used very frequently 

To deny the grace or existence of God then — ^to be an unbeliever 
In its vanous forms it is of common use m the Qur’an, and the 
root IS undoubtedly Arabic, but as a techmcal rehgious term it has 
been influenced by outside usage 

The primitive sense of to cover or conceal^ corresponds with 
the Aram “132 , Syr ,£1D, and a derivative from this primitive 

sense occurs m the Qur’an, Ivu, 19, m the word husbandmen, i e 


they who cover the seed ” The form however, corresponds 

with the Heb nsa, Aram "IS?, and means to cover m the sense of 

atone ^ In this sense it is used with ^jP,and as Suyuti,/^5,324, Mutaw, 

56, tells us that some early authorities noted this ^yiS^as derived 
from Hebrew '^or Nabataean ^ The commoner use, however, is with 

in the sense of to deny the existence or goodness of God, and this 
use with IS characteristic of Syriac'^ The form ^^an unbeliever 

and unbelief, may indeed be independent borrowmgs from the 

Heb *132, Syr and lZo)Q2iD (Ahrens, Christliches, 41), 

though a “132 as a proper name seems to occur in the Thamudic 

inscriptions (Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 115) The form 

may, however, be a direct borrowing from the Jews,^ cf Horovitz, 
JPN, 220 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 90 , Horovitz, KU, 59, and Torrey, Founda 
tion, 48, 144, would have the dommant influence on the Arabic in 
this connection from the Jewish commumty, and Pautz, OffenMrung, 
159, n , Mmgana, Syriac Influence, 86, stand for a Christian ''source 
Again it IS really impossible to decide (cf Ahrens ChristUches, 21) 

^ The S Arabian seems also to have this meaning cf Rossini Olosaarium 
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jj (Kanz) 

XI, 15 , xviu, 81 , XXV, 9 , XXVI, 58 , xxvui, 76 
Treasure . 

The denominative verb Jlj to treasure up is also found in ix, 34, 36 
Some of the Mushm authorities take it as genuine Arabic and 

derive it from but it was well known to the early philologers 

that it was a foreign word and it is noted as such by alJawaliqi, 
Mu'arrab, 133 , ath Tha‘ahbi, Fiqh, 317 , al Khafaji, 170, all of 

whom give it as Persian'^^c-^5^ meamng, of course, which 

BQ, 797, defines as 

¥ 

That it was originally Iranian is certain Paz ganz , Phlv 
ganj means treasury,^ and the word has been widely borrowed, cf 
Skt , Arm ^ , Baluchi, gan^ , Gk ya^a , Sogd ynz, 

and in the Semitic family, cf of Esth ill, 9 , Aram 

i<T33, nT*’33, and KT3 ^ , Syr 1l^, and Hand KT3'’3,^ all me^,nmg 

treasury The direct borrowing of all these from Middle Persian seems 
clear from the fact that the Phlv ganjd^ar ^ for the treasurer 

IS also common to them all, cf Skt , Arm nuibkiuunp 

(Gk ya^oCpvXa^) , Heb 1313, Syr and Aram 

K13Ta(cf TelegdiinJA,ccxxvi(1935),p 237, Henning m^ASOS.ix, 83) 
It IS most probable that the word came direct from Middle Persian ' 

into Arabic,® though j for might point to Aram influence on the 

word The word must have been borrowed long before Muhammad’s 
time, though it occurs but rarely m the old poetry 


^ West Glossary 214: PPOl 112 Nyberg Glossar 77 Herzfeld Paiknli 
Glossary 159 iagarde Arm Stud § 453 thinks that it is an old Median word which 
passed later into Iranian and thence to India cf also his G4 27 

* Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 126 

® Levy Worterbuch i 316 however thinks that HT'JJ and N73 are from T33 
to hide 

* Noldeke Hand Gramm 51 

* PPGl 119 Frahang Glossary 79 It is the Pers and Paz ganzubar 

(Shikand Glossary 245) Compare also Phlv gan)endk = bam or storehouse (Sayast 
Glossary 161) * Vollers ZDMG 1 613 647 
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(Kah) 

xlui, 71 , Ivi, 18 , Ixxvi, 15 , Ixxxvm, 14 

A goblet 

It occurs only m early Suras in descriptions of the pleasures of 
Paradise, and was recognized by some of the early authonties as a 
Nabataean word (cf as Suyuti, Itq, 319, Mutaw, 60) ^ Some, of course, 

endeavoured to derive it from but this verb is obviously denom- 
inative {TA, 1 , 464 , LA, ii, 225) 

The word is commonly used m the early poetry, cf ‘Adi b Zaid, 
al A‘sha (Geyer, Zwei GedicUe, i, 66 = Dlwdn, ii, 21), ‘Abda b at- 
Tabib,* etc , and seems to have been an early loan word from Aram ( 
as Horovitz, Parodies, 11, has noted, though Aram K313 , Syr 
)OQO both seem to be from the Byzantme KovTra (Lat cupa, cf 
Fraenkel, Yocah, 26), from the older Gk'^/c ® 

{Kail) 

vi, 153 , vii, 83 , xii, 59, 65, 88 , xvu, 37 , xxvi, 181 

A measure 

The philologers insist that it means a measure of food-stuffs (Raghib, 
Mufraddt, 460), but m the Qur’an it is used in a quite general sense 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 204, pointed out that it is the Sy/ ILlD, which, 
like the Aram means measure IS seldom used, but 

is of very common use and has many derivatives, and was borrowed 
into Iraman,* so that it was the Synac Vord that would have passed 
at an early date into Arabic 


(Ld;ta) 

xxxvm, 2 
There was not 

^ Vide also Sprenger Leben ii 607 n 

* In Mufadddltyat (ed Lyall) xxvi, 76 

• Levy Fremdw 161 points out a very probable Semitic origin for KVfiPrj in 
the sense of ship but m that under discussion the borrowmg seems to be the other 
way for as Boissacq sub voc points out it is a true Indo European word Vollers 
ZD MO li 316 would derive ^ ^ from the Italian, but see Nallmo therein p 634 

« Cf NOldeke OOA 1868 ii 44 
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The philologers were in some straits to explam the word as can 
be seen by consulting the two columns which Lane, Lex^ 2683, devotes 
to a summary of their opinions The three commonest theories were 

(i) that it was V with the meamng of to which a fern Cj has 
been added (ii) that it was the negative V with a fern ending 2 , 
(m) that it was another way of writing ^ Some tried to over- 
come the difficulty by reading V instead of cl>V, and 

some, as we learn from as Su^uti, Itq, 275 , Mutaw, 54, admitted that 
it was a loan word of Syriac ongin 

Aram and Syr contracted from n'K Kb and repre 

sented by the Ar are of very common use, and from some Aram ^ 
source the word was borrowed as an ideogram into Middle Persian / 
where we find which was also commonly used and gave rise 

to meaning non existence, unreality ® It was thus probably 

borrowed at an early date into Arabic,® though, as it occurs in the 
early poetry, ’ Barth has argued that it is genuine Arabic ® 


• t 

^ y (Lauh) 

vii, 142, 149, 153 , hv, 13 
A board or plank 


Ixxxv, 22 


There are two distinct uses of the word in the Qur’an In hv, 13, 
it IS used for the planks of Noah’s ark, and elsewhere for tablets of 
revelation, m Sura, vii, for the tablets of Moses, and in Ixxxv, 32, for 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur’an 


^ This was the opinion of Sibawaih and Khalil given by Zara on the verse 

* So al Akhftish in Zara 

* See Tab on the verse and LA 11 391 Bagh says that it was Yemenite 

* West Glossary 141 PPOl 149 
® West Glossary 142 

* Mmgana Syriac Influence 93 

^ Geyer Zwei Gedichte 1 18 = Dtwan 1 , 3 and see examples m ZD MG Ixvii 
494 and Reckendorf, Syntax 

* ZDMG Ixvii 494 <f Ixviii 362 363 and see Bergstr&sser, Negaltonen tin 
Kur an 
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In the related languages we find both these meanings The Heb 
means both the planks of a ship (as m Ez xxvu, 6), and the 
stone tablets of the Ten Commandments (Ex xxiv, 12) Sinularly, 
Aram KHI / can mean a table for food, or, as constantly in the 
Targums, the tablets of the Covenant, so Syr ImqL is used of a wooden 
board, e g the tltXo 9 affixed to the Cross, and for the tablets of the 
Covenant Also the Eth tiUhlh, though not a common word, is used 
for the broken boards on which Paul and his compamons escaped from 
shipwreck in Acts xxvu, 44 (ed Rom ), and also for writing tablets 
of wood, metal, or stone 

In the early Arabic poetry we j&nd the word used only in the sense 
of plank, cf Tarafa iv, 12 , Imru’ul Qais, x, 13, and Zuhair, i, 23 
(in Ahlwardt’s Divans),^ and the Lexicons take this as the pnmitive 
meamng The word may be a loan word in both senses, but even if a 
case could be made out for its being a genuine Arabic word in the sense 
of plank, there can be no doubt that as used for the Tables of Revela- 
tion it IS a borrowing from the older faiths Hirschfeld, Beitraqe, 36, 
would have it derived from the Hebrew,*^ but Horovitz, KU, 66 , 
JPN, 220, 221, IS more hkely to be correct ^ in considering it as from 
the Aram f though whether from Jewish ‘'or Christiait sources it is 
difficult to say 

If we can trust the genuineness of a verse of Saraqa b ‘Auf in 


Aghdnl, xv, 138, which refers to Muhammad s revelations as 



we may judge that the word was used m this techmcal sense among 


Muhammad’s contemporaries 


^ ^ (Lut) 

Occurs some twenty seven times, cf vi, 86 
Lot 

Always the Bibhcal Lot, whose name some of the authorities 

denve from J.V (cf Raghib, Mufraddt, 472, ath Tha‘labi, Qtsas, 12), 
but which Jawhari recognizes as a foreign name ® 

^ Cf also ash Shammakh x^ ii 13 in Geyer Zwei Oedichte i 136 

* Vtde also Iraenkel Vocah 21 Cheikho Nasrantya 221 

* bo al Jawahqi, Mu arrab 134 al Khafaji, 175 
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The name is apparently unknown in pre Islamic literature, though 
it must have been known to the circle of Muhammad’s audience ^ 
From its form one would conclude that it came from the Syr 
rather than the Heb 01^, a a conclusion that is strengthened by the 
Christian colounng of the Lot story ® 

(Md'ida) 

V, 112, 114 
Table 

A late word found only m a late Madman veise, where the reference 
IS to a table which Jesus brought down for His disciples 

The Muslim authorities take it to be a form from 

(cf LA, iv, 420), though the improbability of their explanations is 
obvious It has been demonstrated several times that the passage 
v, 112-15 IS a confusion of the Gospel story of the feeding of the multitude 
with that of the Lord’s Supper ^ Fraenkel, Vj>cab, 24,^ pointed out 
that m all probabihty the word is the Eth which among 

the Abyssiman Christians 'fs used almost technically for the Lord's 
Table, e g while Noldeke’s examination 

of the word m Nene Beitrage, 54, has practically put the matter beyond 
doubt ® 

Addai Sher, 148, however, has argued m favour of its being taken 

as a Persian word Relying on the fact that is said by the 

Lexicons to mean food as well as table, he wishes to derive it from 

Pers meamng /anna tnticea ^ Praetorius also, who m ZDMG, 

1x1, 622 ff , endeavours to prove that Eth and the Amh 

are taken from Arabic, takes back to Pers j\a ® (earher pro 

1 Horovitz KU 136 

* But see Syc? Liqennamen 37 

^ Vide Kunstlinger Christliche Herkunft der Kuranischen Lotlegende in 
Rocznik Orjentaltatyczny (1931) vii 281-296 

* Noldeke ZDMO xii 700 Bell Origin 136 

* Vide also his Fremdw 83 and Jacob Beduinenleben 235 

* Vide also Wellhausen Beate 232 n Pautz Offenbarung 255 n Vollers 
ZDMO li 294 Cheikho Ndaraniya 210 

’ Vullers Lex ii 1252 

* Vullers Lex ii 1254 
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nounced mdz), through forms JL^, and Now there is a Phlv 

word myazi} meamng a sacred repast of the Parsis, of which 
the people partake at certain festivals after the recitation of prayers 
and benedictions for the consecration of the bread, frmt, and wine 

used therein It seems, however, very difficult to derive SAfU from 

this, and still more difficult from the forms proposed by Praetonus 
Noldeke rightly objects that the forms mlz and mdz which Praetonus 
quotes from the Mehri and ‘Umam dialects in favour of his theory, 
are hardly to the point, for these dialects are full of Persian elements 
of late importation Praetonus has guen no real explanation of 
the change of 2 to d whereas on the other side may be quoted the 
Bilm mid and the Beja which are correct formations from a stem 
giving in Ethj'^and thus argue foj‘ its origmahty in that 

stock 

J {Md^un) 

cvu, 7 
Help 

This cunous word occurs only m an early Meccan Sura, though 
V, 7, IS possibly Madman (cf Noldeke Schwally, 1 , 93), and the Com 
mentators could make nothing of it The usual theory is that it is 

a form from though some derived it from 

Noldeke, iVewe Beitragey 28, shows that it cannot be explained from 
Arabic material,^ and that we must look for its origin to some foreign 
source Geiger, 58,® would derive it from Heb'^]ll?/3 a refuge, which 
IS possible but not without its difficulties Rhodokanakis, WZKM, 
XXV, p 67, agrees that it is from Hebrew‘l)ut coming under the influence 

of A) jmA (cf Aram K3KQ , Syr IjUo), developed the meamng of 

benefit, help ^ 

^ West Glossary 222 

* Fleischer Kletnere Schnften 11 128 ff would have it a genuine Arabic word but 
as Ndldeke says aus dem Arabischen l^sst sie sich nicht erkl&ren wie denn schon 
die Form auf ein Fremdwort deutet * 

® So von Kremer Ideen 226 The word is used by al A sha and Horovitz JPN, 
221 fT thinks Muhammad may have learned the word from this poet 
® So Torrey Foundation 61 
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(Mdhk) 
xlm, 77 

Malik IS the angel who has charge over Hell ^ ^ 

The native authorities denved the name from to possess, 

rule over This root may have influenced the form, but the source is 
doubtless the Bibhcal Moloch The Heb form is , and it may 

/ n 

possibly have come direct from Heb but the Syr (PSm, 1989) 

IS much more likely 

(Mathdnl) 

XV, 87 , xxxix, 24 

The word evidently refers to Revelation, for xv, 87, reads “ We 
have given thee the seven Mathdni and the wondrous Qur’an,’* while 
m XXXIX, 24, we read “ God has sent down the best of accounts, m 
agreement with itself, a Mathdni, whereat the s kins of those who fear 
their Lord do creep ” 

at Tabari’s account makes it clear that the exegetes did not under- 
stand the meamng of the word All Mushm explanations go back to 

some development of the root but their extreme artificiality 

creates a suspicion that the word is a borrowed techmcal term 

Geiger, 58, thought that it was an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew 
the collection of oral Tradition which took its place with the 
Jews beside the Torah This explanation has been accepted by many 
later writers,^ but how are we to explain the seven associated with the 
word Sprenger, Lehen, i, 462 ff thought that Muhammad was here 
referring to die sieben Straflegenden ”, which fits very well with the 
statement in xxxix, 24, but, as Horovitz, KU, 26 (cf JPN, 194, 195), 
points out, it rests on no basis of actual use of the word in any such 
sense Noldeke, Neue Bextrdge, 26, makes an improvement pn Geiger’s 
theory by suggesting that the derivation was from Aram KTT'inO,* 

^ Tisdall Sources 123 

* Cf von Kremer Ideeu, 226 300 Pautz, Offenbarung 87 n Mingana Synac 
Influence 87 

® D H Muller in his Propheten i 43 46 n 2 also propounds this theory and 
Khodokanakis WZKM xxv 66 says that Muller arrived at the conclusion inde 
pendently of Sprenger It has been accepted by Grimme Mohammed, ii, 77 
® Noldeke Schwally i 114 Margoliouth ERE, x, 538 
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which has the same meamng as 1132^0, but is much nearer the Arabic 
The puzzle of what Muhammad meant by the seven, however, still 
remams ^ 

JLl tA {Muhgdl) 

IV, 44 , X, 62 , XXI, 48 , xxxi, 15 , xxxiv, 3, 21 , xcix, 7, 8 
A measure of weight — a nuthqal ^ , 

Naturally the Mushm authorities take it to be a form from 

to weigh (cf Bai(J on iv, 44, and LA, xm, 91), but as Fraenkel, 

Fremdw, 202, notes, the primitive meamng of is to be hard, and 

the word seems to be from Syr IIdASo ^ , Aram X‘?pnD, the 

equivalents of the Heb 8 It occurs in the old poetry, however, 

and thus would have been an early borrowing 


^^4 {Mathal) 

Of frequent occurrence, cf u, 210 , m, 113 , vii, 175 
Parable 


The root is common Semitic, and genuine Arabic forms such as 


^ • 


hkemis, stmiUvde , JllT to seem hke, etc , are used in the 
✓ ^ ^ ^ 

Qur^an The forms and its plu 1 , however, where the mean 


mg IS that of the 0 T or N T Trapa^oXr], which the Peshitta 

renders by VALd, would seem to have com^ under the influence of 
Synac usage * 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 83 ff , would trace the influence to 
Jewish sources, but Mmgana, Synac Influence, 85, is probably nght in 
thinking that it was Christian Aramaic 


^ Casanova Mohammed et la fin du monde 37 thinks that in xv 87 it does not 
refer to the Qur an, but means benefits, as though derived from to double Mainz 
in Der Islam xxui 300 suggests the Synac root hi + = satietas 

abundardta See also Khnsthnger in OLZ 1937 696 fF 

* Whence also the Arm iPp-fuiu^, though this may be a late borrowing from 
Arabic Cf Hhbschmann Arm Ommm , i 271 

* Zimmem, Akkad Fremdw 23 suggests an ultimate Meso]x>tamian origm 

* Note al £^afaji, 192 

^ On the whole question of the Qur amc Mathal see Buhl in Acta Or , ii 1-11 
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I (Al Majus) 


xxii, 17 

The Magians, or Zoroastnans 

They are mentioned in a late Madman verse along with Jews, 
Christians, and Sabians 

The early authorities know that the sun worshippers are meant, 
and it was early recognized that it was a foreign word ^ Ibn Sida and 


others derived the word from 




said to mean juai and 



said to mean VI, and tell us that it referred to a man 


C"' 


so called because of the smallness of his ears, who was the first to 
preach the Magian faith ^ Others, however, knew that it was derived 
from the Iraman Magush {LA, vm, 99) 

It is clearly the 0 Pers Magush,^ with the acc form of which, 
magum, we can compare the Av magav or 

moyu,^ and Phlv maydl ® From Av Ac come the Arm 



and Heb 312, as well as the Mod Pers In Phlv 

we also find a form magdSld,^ derived directly from 

the 0 Pers , and this appears in the Aram K2n30K, Gk fidyo^,^ 
Syr and the 2713Q of the Aramaic of the Behistun 

inscription 


Lagarde, GA, 159, would derive from the Gk fiayos, and 


^ al Jawaliqi M^l anab 141 as Suyu^i Itq 324 Mviaw 47 al Khafaji 182 

* TA IV 246 LA vm 99 

® Vide Meillet Qrammaire Du Vieux Perse p 148 and note Hang Par sis 169 

* Bartholomae AlW 1111 Horn Orundnss, 221 Frahang Glossary 94 
Herzfeld Paihili Glossary 213 

* West Glossary 223 PPGl 162 and 160 Frahang Glossary 114 See 

also ZD MG xliv 671 for its occurrence on a Sasanian gem 

* Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 195 
7 Vullers Lex ii 1197 BQ 863 

® PPGl 162 Frahang Glossary p 113 In the Assvnan transcription of the 
Behistun inscription it is written ynagvshu Note also the magustan = priestly order 
Paihih Glossary 214 

® There is an alternative theory that the Greek is a sing formed from Mayoi, 
the name of an ancient Median tribe but we find Mayovoaiot in Eusebius 
Cowlev Aramaic Papyri, p 264 
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thougli Vollers, ZDMG, h, 303, follows him m this there is httle to be 
said in its favour The word was well known m pre Islamic days and 
occurs in the old poetry,^ and so may qmte well have come direct 
from Middle Persian,^ though it is also a possibihty that it may have 
come through the Sji 


{Madyan) 

vu, 83 , ix, 71 , XI, 86, 98 , xx, 42 , xxn, 43 , xxvm, 21, 22 45 , 
XXIX, 36 
Midian 

The references are all to the stories of Moses and Shu^aib, and the 
plafce IS clearly the Bibhcal but derived through a Christian 

channel (Noldeke, Ency BM , m, 3081 ) ^ 

Some of the early authorities endeavoured to derive it from 

{LAy xvu, 289), but al Jawaliql, Mu^arraby 143, is mclmed to take it as 
a foreign borrowing 

The presumption is that it came to Arabic through the Syr*^^r^ 


(MaMna) 

vu, 108, 120 , IX, 102, 121 , xu, 30 , xv, 67 , xviu, 18, 81 , xxvi, 
36, 63 , xxvu, 49 , xxvm, 14, 17, 19 , xxxui, 60 , xxxvi, 19 , Ixiii, 8 
A city 

The popular derivation among the Lexicons is that it is a form 
from to settle, though others considered that it 

was from to possess {LA, xvu, 288, 289) The great argument 

in favour of a derivation from jJL4 is the plu beside ^ ■ix., 
for, said the philologers (cf Ibn Bari m LA), how could it have such 

a plu form if the J were not part of the root ^ 

1 Vide Horovitz KU 137 

* Mmgana Syrtac Influence, 95 Ahrens Muhammad 9 

• See the discussion in Horovitz KU 138 JPN 153 154 where he would 
draw a distinction between the Madyan of the early Suras of the Qur an where it 
means Midian, and the Madyan of later passages where it refers to the Arabian Madyan 
opposite the Sinai peninsula the Mohlava of Ptolemy 
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The truth is that it is from a root related to jlS, but is not 

an Arabic format^n at all, being hke the Heb a borrowing 

from the Aram syr Aram SSi U ifJ means 

a province and then a and Syr is city ® From Aram 

it was borrowed into Middle Persian where we find the ideogram 
madinay meamng a large fortified city {PPGl, 150) 

(Marjdn) 

Iv, 22, 58 
Small pearls 

The word occurs only in a description of Paradise, and was early 
recogmzed as borrowed from Persia,* but it is certain that it did not 
come directly from Iraman into Arabic ® 

We find in Phlv muTvdrit,^ a pearl used, e g in the 

Goskt i Frydno, ii, 13, in describing the crowns presented to the 
daughters of Spitama after death From Middle Persian the word was 
borrowed widely, eg Gk fJLapyapm]9 , Aram , 

Syr and from some Aram '4orm ® it came into Arabic 

It would have come at an early date for it is used in the old poetry 
and was doubtless well known in the pre Islamic period 




(Mursd) 


XI, 43 


Harbour, haven 


^ Fraenkel Fremdw 280 Horovitz KU 117 

2 It has this meaning in Arabic as early as the Nemara inscription cf BES i 
No 483 

® There is some discussion of the meamng of the word by Torrey in JAOS xbii 
230 flf 

^ al Jawahqf Afw arrafe 144 as Suyuti Itq 324 Muhit sub voc and see Sachau s 
note to the Mu arrab p 66 

® In spite of Addai Sher 144 and his attempted derivation from o' 

® West Glossary 213 Sayast, Glossary 163 cf Horn Qrundnss 218 n 

’ Also fiapyapis — tSoy from which comes the Arm tnup^iupjtm and the European 
forms 

* Fraenkel Fremdw 69 The Mand would also seem to be 

from the same source v^de Noldeke Mundart 53 Mingana Syrusc Influeruie, 90 
Vollers ZDMO 1 611 li 303 
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With this meaning it is used only m the Noah story, though the 
same word occurs in vii, 186 , Ixxix, 42, meanmg^xed Ume In this 

lattersense it is obviously from L- and the philologers want to derive 

the of XI, 43, from this same root ^ 

It seems, however, that we have here a loan-word from Eth aoc(t 
a haven (Noldeke, Bp'itm/ip fil "Rpll nr>imvi 29) 


}• / 9^ 

Occurs some thirty-four times, cf ii, 81 

The name refers always to the mother of Jesus, though in xix, 29 , 
m, 31 , Ixvi, 12, she is confused with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron (iw/m, p 217) 

Some of the philologers took the name to be Arabic, a form 

from j, meamng to dejpartfrom a place ^ Some, however, noted it as a 

foreign word,® and Bai(J on m, 31, goes as fa^as to say that it is Hebrew 
Undoubtedly it does go back to the Heb DJTO, but the voweUmg 

of the Arabic would point to its having come from a Christian 

source rather than directly from the Hebrew The 6k Map/a/x , 
Syr , Eth are equally possible sources, but the 

probabilities are in favour of its having come from the Syriac ^ 
There seems no evidence for the occurrence of this form m pre 

Islamic times,® though the form the name of the Coptic slave 

girl sent from Egypt to Muhammad,® is found in a verse of al-Hanth b 
Hilhza, m, 10 (ed Krenkow, Beirut, 1922) 


^ There was some uncertamty over the reading m this passage, see Zam and Tab 
thereon and LA xix, 35 36 

* Jawhan sub voc , LA xv 152 

* al Jaw&hqi Mu arrab, 140 TA, yiii, 132 al Khafaji, 183 

* Mingana, Synac Influence, 82 

* See the discussion m Horovitz KU, 138-140 JPN, 154 

* Ibn Hisham, 121 Vsd al OhaJba v 543, 544 and see Caetani, Annalt, 
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I"' 

(Mtzaj) 

Ixxvi, 6, 17 , Ixxxm, 27 
Tempering 

Both passages refer to the tempermg of the dnnk of the blessed 
m Paradise 

The Mushm authonties take it from to mix, but Fraenkel, 


Fremdworter, 172, points out that is not an Arabic formation? 

but IS the Sj^ potus rmxtus, which later became techmcally used 
for the euchanstic cup of mixed water and wine In fact the Syr 
(cf Heb 2TQ , Aram 3T0), while used for mixing m general, became 
specialized for the mixmg of drinks There can thus be httle doubt 
that it was borrowed in pre Islamic times as a drinking term ^ See 


also under {infra, p 70) 


(Masjid) 

<■ 

Occurs some twenty-eight times, e g u, 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, etc 
A place of worship 

As we have already seen (^w/m,p 163), the verb in the techmcal 
sense of worship has been influenced by Aramaic “^sage The form 


seems not to have been a formation from this in Arabic, but to 

y 


have been an independent borrowing from the North 

Noldeke, ERE, i, 666, 667, has drawn attention to this fact of the 
Aramaic “origin of the word In the Nabataean inscriptions we find 
Knaoo not infrequently meamng place of worship as for 
example m an inscription from Bosra (de Vogue), p 106^ m 

in inn ki 30D » ms is the place of 

worship which Taimu, son of Wahd el Ba'al built ” The 

however, seems to be a late borrowing from the Arabic, but we find 
K130a in the Elephantine papyn ^ 


^ Horovitz Paradtes 11 Geyer Zwei Oedichte, i 87 fF Zimmem Akkad 
Fremdw 40 

* Cook Glossary 75 Duval mJA vui® Ser vol xv 482 
» ZDMG xxii, 268 

* Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p 148 
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In the Qur’an it is used of the fane at Quba’ (ix, 109), of the Temple 
at Jerusalem (xvu, 1), of the Church built over the Seven Sleepers 
(xvm, 20), and other places of worship, so that it is clear that for 
Muhammad it meant any place of worship In the same general sense 
it IS used in the pre Islamic poetry,^ and so must have come at an early 
date from the more settled commumties in the North ^ 


(Misk) 

Ixxxui, 26 

Musk 

This sole occurrence is in an early Meccan descnption of Paradise 

The word was widely used among the Arabs m the pre Islamic 
period ® and was quite commonly recognized as a loan word from the 
Persian * ^ 

The Phlv mushk ® seems to have come ultimatelv from the 

Skt but it was from the Iranian, not the Indian form, that 

were borrowed the Arm ^ , Gk ix6a\09 Aram 

Syr , ]^h jPfth It is more hkely to have come direct from 

Middle Persian into Arabic ® than through the Syriac, a*^ Mingana, 
Synac Inflmnce, 88, claims 



(Miskm) 


Of very frequent occurrence, e g u 77, 172 , ix, 60 
Poor ^ 

Note therefrom the formation 'poverty^ indige7ice, u, 


58 , 111, 108 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out that the Arabic word is from the 
Syr though this comes itself ultimately from Akkadian ^ 

The mu&kenu of the Cuneiform inscriptions was interpreted by Littmann 


1 Horovitz KU 140 

* Schwally ZD MO hi 134 Lammens, Sanctuaires passim Von Kremer 
StretfzUge ix n 

* Siddiqi Studien 85 Gever Ztvei Oedtchte i 90 fF i 79 

* al Jawahqi Mv arrah 143 ath Tha alibi Fiqh 318 as Suvu^i Itq 324 
Muzhir 1, 136 al Khafaji 182 LA xii 376 

* Justi Glossary to the p 241 • Vullers, /ea: ii 1185 

^ Hubschmann Arm Qramm i 196 ® Vollers ZDMO 1 649 662 
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m ZA^ xvu, 262 ff , as fej)er, but Combe, Babyhmaca, lu, 73, 74, showed 
that it meant the humble classes,^ and so poor It passed into Heb 
as poa, VDOD meamng poor, and into Aram 
Syr ]t ^th the same meamng, and it was from Aram that the 

Ar , and Eth t were derived ^ 



(Masih) 


m, 40 , IV, 156, 169, 170 , v, 19, 76, 79 , ix, 30, 31 
Messiah (o Meacrtay) 

It is used only as a title of Jesus, and only in late passages when 
Muhammad’s knowledge of the teachings of the People of the Book is 
much advanced 

The Muslim authorities usually take it as an Arabic word from 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

io wipe (Tab on in, 20) Others said it was from smear 

or anoint (Raghib, Mufradat^ 484), others derived it from to travel 


(LA, m, 431), and some, like Zam and BanJ , rejected these theories 
and adimtted that it was a borrowed word 

Those Muslim philologers who noted it as foreign, claimed that 
it was Hebrew, and this has been accepted by many Western scholars,® 
though such a derivation is extremely tinlikely Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 89, 
would derive it from Aram which IS possible, though 

as it is used in early Arabic particularly with regard to Jesus, we are 
safer m holding with Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,^ that it is from Syr ^ 
especially as this is the source of the Arm , Eth 

the Manichaean mkxa of the “kokturkisch” fragments’, thePazend 


^ Johns Schweich T ectures 1912 p 8 would derive it from fcanw to bow down 
so that originally it would mean suppharU See however Zimmem Akkad Fremdw 
47 

® Noldeke Vewe Bpttrage 45 Note also the Phon ]2DD (Hams Glossary 120) 

® Sayous Jestts Christ d apres Mahomet (Pans 1880) p 21 Pautz Offenbarung 
193 n 3 

* So Lagarde Vbprsicht 94 Margoliouth Chrestomathia Batdawiana 163 
Cheikho I^asraniya 186 Mingana Syriac Influence 85 

* Tins however may be direct from the Greek cf Hiibschmann Arm Gramm 
1 364 

* Noldeke Neue Beitraqe 34 

’ Le Coq in SB A H Berlin 1909 p 1204 Salemann Mantchaetsche Studien i, 97 
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mashydi , Phiv ^00*^ (Shikand, Glossary^ 258), and the Mamchaean 
Soghdian rniyK (Henning, Manichdisches Beichthuch, 142) 

The word was well known in both N and S Arabia in pre-Islamic 
times ^ 



{Mishhai) 


xxiv, 35 

A mche in a wall 


The word was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 13) as SuyutI, 
Itq, 324, gives it as Abyssiman'^n the authority of Mujahid,^ and 
al Jawaliql, Mu^arrab, 135,* andal Kmdi, Btsdla, 85, both know that it 
IS an Abyssiman borrowing Some, of course, sought to mterpret it 


as an Arabic word from 



(LA, XIX, 171, quoting Ibn Jmni), but 


their difficulties with the word make it obvious that it is a loan word 
The philologers were correct in their ascnption of its origin, for it 
IS the Eth (oo^Yl Ih ), which is an early word formed from 

AhfD (cf ulQCD), and quite commonly used ^ 


/ . 

(Misr) 

11, 58 , X, 87 , XU, 21, 100 , xliii, 50 

Egypt 

It occurs only in connection with the stories of Moses and Joseph 

The fact that it is treated as a diptote m the Qur’an would seem 
to indicate that it was a foreign name, and this was recogmzed by some 
of the exegetes, as we learn from Bai(J on ii, 58, who derives it from 

which obviously is intended to represent the Heb 

The EthVftC == Minaean IS the only form without the 

final endmg, and so S Arabia was doubtless the source of the Qur’amc 
form (but see Zimmern, Akkad Fremda, 91) 

^ Horovitz KU 129 130 Ryckmans, -Voww j?ropre« i 19 Rossini Olossanum 
179 

* See also Mutaw 41 Muzhir i 130 for other authorities 

’ Who quotes from Ibn Qutaiba vide Adab al Katib, p 527 andal An ban Kitab 
dlAddad p 272 

* Nbldeke Neue Beitrage 61 Vollers ZDMG li 293 

‘ Vide Ryokmans Nome proprea i 348 Rossini Oloeearium, 180 
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(Musa%m%T) 
lix, 24 

One who fashions 

It IS one of the names of God, and its form is undoubtedly Arabic 
Lidzbarski, SB AW, Berlm, 1916, p 1218, however, claims that m this 
techmcal sense it is a formation from the borrowed Aram!^ 
which frequently occurs in the Eabbimc writings as a name of God, 
and IS also found in the Palm inscriptions in the combination nSS? 
(Lidzbarski, Ephemens, u, 269) 

xxiii, 52 , xxxvii, 44 , Ivi, 18 , Ixvii, 30 

A fountain, or clear flowing water 

It occurs only in early and middle Meccan passages 

The philologers were uncertain whether it was a form from 

to flow, or connected with J or from jU, so called because 

of its clearness — cf Zam on xxiii, 52, and LA, xvii, 179, 298 

The word J7, for a spring of water, is of course common Semitic, 

but Fraenkel, Fremdw, 281 , noted that the Qur'anic is the Heb 

VrO, Syr'^U-^ = Trqyrj, commonly used for spring or a hvhhling 
fountain From one of these sources, probably from the SyriacJ' it 
came into Arabic 

(Miqldd) 

xxxix, 63 , xhi, 10 
Key 

Only in the plural form m the phrase “ His are the keys 

of heaven and earth’’, where the use of m the similar phrase in 

vi, 59, proves that it means keys, though in these two passages many 

of the Commentators want it to mean (j\ j>> storehouses ^ 

^ Vide also Hirsclifeld Beitrage 87 
* Raghib Mufradat 422 and Bai4 on vi 59 
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It was early recognized as a foreign word, and said by the philologers 
to be of Persiai/ongin ^ The Pers to which they refer it is itself 

a borrowing from the 6k /cXeiV, KXeiSa (VuUers, Lex, ii, 876), 
which was also borrowed into Aram Syr 

or In spite of DvoMk’s vigorous defence of the theory 

that it passed directly from Persian into Arabic,® we are fairly safe in 

*' / 

concluding that the Ar JL^I is from the Syr and the form 

formed therefrom on the analogy of etc ^ 


(Milh) 

11 , 114, 124, 129 , 111 , 89 , iv, 124 , vi, 162 , vii, 86, 87 , xii, 37, 38 , 
XIV, 16 , XVI, 124 , xviii, 19 , xxii, 77 , xxxviii, 6 

Religion, sect «. 

It IS most commonly found in the phrase j'l ^-4, but is used 

for the faith of Jews and Christians (e g u, 114), and for the old heathen 
beliefs (e g xii, 37 , xiv, 16) ^ The Mushm authorities take it as an 
Arabic word but have some difficulty in explaimng it ® 

It has long been recogmzed as one of those religious terms for 
which Muhammad was mdebted to the older rehgions Sprenger held 
that it was an Aramaic'' word which the Jews brought with them to the 
Hi]az, and Hirschfeld, BeitTdge,^:^, agrees,’ as does Torrey, 

48 The Aram hke the late Heb means word, but could 

be used figuratively for the rehgious behefs of a person The Syr U^o, 
lA^, however, is a more hkely source, for besides meamiig word. 


^ al Tawaliqi Mu arrab 139 as Suyuti Itq 324 Mutaw 46 al Khafaji 181 

* Frenidw 79 ff Muhit sub ^ oc wants to derive it directly from Greek 

® Fraenkel Fremdw 15 16 Mmgana Syriac Influence 88 

* Iraenkel Fremdw 16 thinks that a form with O may have been known in the 
Aramaic from which the Arabic word was borrowed 

* Raghib Mvfradat 488 save that <U can only be used for a religion that was 
proclaimed by a Prophet Cf LA xiv 154 

® See Sprenger Leben ii 276 n 

’ In Ills New Researches 16 Hirschfeld suggests that in Muhammad s mind 
nbD=-KbD mav have been somewhat confused with nb’o Gircurrwision so that 
representing the doctrine of Abraham and representing the outward 

sign of the Abrahamic covenant being confused together produced aJU as the 
of Abraham This seems howev er a little far fetched 
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p^fiOL, it IS also used to translate Xoyo9, and is used technically 
for rehgion ^ It is possible, as Horovitz, KU, 62, 63, suggests, that the 
meaning was also mfluenced by the sense of way, which may be derived 
from the Arabic root itself (cf Ahrens, Chnsthches, 33) 

There seems to be no evidence for the use of in its Qur’amc 

sense m the pre Islamic period,^ so it may have been a borrowing of 
Muhammad himself, but doubtless was intelligible to his audiences 
who were more or less acquainted with Jews and Christians 


^i-4 (Malak) 

Of very frequent occurrence Cf ii, 28 
Angel 

It also occurs in the form 

The Mushm authorities are unammous m taking it as Arabic, 
though they dispute among themselves whether it should be derived 

from cUL or dDI (Raghib, Mufraddt, 19, 490 , LA, xii, 274, and 
Tab on u, 28) 

There can be little doubt, however that the source of the word 
is the Eth with its characteristic plu which is 

the common Eth word for ayyeXos, whether m the sense of angelus 
or nuntius, and thus corresponds exactly with Heb , Phon 

, Syr ^ It IS very possible, however, that Jewish 

mfluences also have been at work on the word, for Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 

46, points out the close correspondence of such phrases as O 

(xxxu, 11) with mOn and cUU (ill, 25) with 

The word would seem to have been borrowed 

^ Nbldeke Ntue Beitrage 25 26 Sketches 38 ^ oilers ZD MO li 293 325 

N6ldeke Schwally i 20 146 

* Noldeke Schwally i 146 n but see Horovitz KU 62 

® Noldeke Nev£. Beitrage 34 Hirschfeld Beitrage 45 Bell Origin 52 HvofAk 
Fremdw 64 Rhodokanakis WZKM xxv 71 Ahrens Muhammad 92 Pautz 
Offenbarung 69 but see Bittner YfZKM xv 395 

* Mingana Syriac Influence 85 would derive the Arabic from this Syriac form 
cf also Fischer Olosaar 118 

® So Geiger 60 but we find this also in Eth cf » 9^^ 


with the plu 
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into Arabic long before the tune of Muhammad, for the Qur’an assumes 
that Arabian audiences are well acquainted with angels and their 
powers,^ and the form, indeed, occurs in the N Arabian inscriptions * 


{Mahh) 

XU, 72, 76, etc 

A king ^ ^ ^ 

With this must be taken dills m the sense of Lord, a 

monarch (hv, 55), and dll A dominion, kingdom 


The primitive root c!AJL-4 to possess, with its derivatives, is common 

Semitic, '^and the Mushm savants naturally take the sense of king, 
kingdom, etc , to be derived from this 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 7, however, has pointed out that this 
techmcal sense of kingship first developed in Akkadian,'^ and then 
was taken over into the Hebrew, Phosmcian, and Aramaic dialects, 

and also mto S Senutic in the Sab and Ar It may 

also have been from Mesopotamia that it passed into Middle Persian 
as (Frahang, Glossary, 116 , Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 216) 


-Xc. 


(Malakut) 


VI, 75 , vu, 184 , xxm, 90 , xxxvi, 83 
Kmgdom, domimon 

The usual theory of the Mushm philologers is that it is an Arabic 
word from the root duc. to possess, though they are a httle hazy as to 


the explanation of the final Cj ® Some of them, as we learn from 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 324, recogmzed that it was foreign and derived it from 
Nabataean ✓ 


The ending is almost conclusive evidence of its being from 

^ Sprenger Leben ii 18 Eickmann Angelologte 12 Bell Origin 62 

* Huber, Journal d un Voyage en Arable Pans 1891 No 89 1 13 

• Kaghib, Mufradat 489 It is noteworthy that there was a variant reading o 
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Aramaic ^ Geiger, 60, and Tisdall, Sources, 126,^ would take it from 
Heb miSvO, which is commonly used m the Eabbimc writings, 
but the Aram , Syr fZna^V) are more likely, as Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 22, noted,® smce these have the double sense of fiaaiXeia 
and Tjyefiovia precisely as in the Qur’an, and moreover an Aramaic 
form was the source of both the Eth (Noldeke, Neue 

Beitrdge, 33) and the Phlv ideogram malkdtd {PPGl, 153 , 

Frahang, Glossary, p 116) 

Mmgana, Synae Influence, 85, would specify a Synac origin for the 
word, but it IS impossible to decide, though m some respects the 
Aramaic Kma'pa seems to offer closer parallels than the Syr 
IZoa^Sn Ahrens, Muhammad, 78, pomts out that Muhammad 
had not grasped the idea of the fiaaiXela t5>v ovpavS^v, and treats 
the word as meamng rather “Herrschaft uber den Himmel”, i e some- 
what in the sense of 


{Manna) 

u, 54 , vu, 160 , XX, 82 
Manna 

The Commentators have httle idea what is meant They identify 
it with the Persian"^manna, or a gum found on trees 


whose taste is like honey, or (jS thin bread, or honey, 

or v-^1 a syrup, etc As a rule they take it to be derived from ^to 

beneflt, and say that it was so called because it was sent as provision 
to the Children of Israel {LA, xvu, 306) 

The word is used only in connection with the quails, so there 


can be no doubt that the word came to Muhammad along with 
when he learned the Bibhcal story The Hebrew word is ]Q which is 
the source of the 6k jxavva and Syr (iSo The Christian forms are 


^ Geiger 44 Sprenger leben ii 257 n 

* So von Kremer Ideen 226 Sacco Credenze 51 

* DvofAk Fremdw 31 Massignon Lextque technique 52 Horovitz JPN 222 

* Cf the SmStJD of the incantation texts Montgomery Aramaic Incantation 
Texts Glossary p 294 
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obviously much nearer to the Arabic than the Hebrew, and as we have 
already seen that the probabihties are that came from the 

Synac, we may conclude that ^ is from the same source,^ especially 

as the Synac is the source of the Arm dmbmbiuj ^ 

Apparently there is no evidence of pre Islamic use of the word,® 
though the story mav well have been familiar to Muhammad’s audience 


{Mundjiqun) 

Occurs some thirty three times in both masc and fern forms 
Hypocrites 

Naturally the Lexicons seek to derive it from vith the 

meamng of Aai , so that the Mundjiqun are those who have departed 

from the law (Raghib, Mufradat, 622) 

The word, however, has long been recogmzed as a borrowing from 
Ethiopic ^ The form (VA+) has the meamng hypocntam agere, 

which has not origmally m Arabic, such a form as ^t, e g m 


(J bemg late, if not as Noldeke, Neu>e Beitrage, 48, thinks, 

a direct borrowmg from The form = aiperiKO^ is of 

frequent occurrence m the Didascalia,^ and is clearly the source of 


which possibly 


was borrowed by Muhammad himself, as 


there appears no trace of the word in this techmcal sense m the 
early hterature ® 


^ Fraenkel Vocah 21 Mingana Syrtdc Influence 86 Horovitz KU 17 JPN 
222 

* Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 310 

* The Gommentanes and Lexicons quote a verse from A1 A sha but as Lyall 
remarks in his notes to the Mufa4ddliyai p 709 it does not occur in the poem as 
quoted by at>T&>^a,n Annalee i 987 if nor m the Diwan and so is rightly judged 
by Horovitz, op cit , as an interpolation based on the Qur an 

* Wellhausen ResU 232 , Noldeke, Neue Beitrage 48 49 Ahrens Muhammad 
165 

^ DiUmann, Lex, 712 

* Noldeke Schwsdly, i 88 n 5 , Ahrens Chnstlichea 41 
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^ (Manfush) 

Cl, 4 

Teased or carded (as wool) 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 28, takes the Akk '''^napdSu, to card 
or tease wool, as the origin of the Aram'^OS53, to tease wool, from which 

came the Ar Of also Haupt, m Beit Ass, v, 471, n 


^ (Minhdj) 

V, 52 
Pathway 

Only in a late Madman verse where the reference is to a “ rule of 
faith ’ and a “ way of hfe as was clearly seen by the Commentators 
The philologers naturally took it to be a normal formation from 


, and this is possible , but Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 89, has pointed out 

(cf also Horovitz, JPN, 225), that m its techmcal rehgious sense it 
corresponds precisely with th^ Rabbinic X3n30 used for religious 
custom or way of hfe, and suggests that as used m the Qur’an, it is a 
borrowing from the Jews*^ Schwally, ZDMG, Im, 197-8, agrees, and 
we may admit that there seems at least to be Jewish influence on the 
use of the word 


(Muhaimin) 

V, 52 , hx, 23 

That which preserves anything safe 

In V, 52, it IS used of that which preserves Scripture safe from 
alteration, and in hx, 23, as a title of Allah, the Preser\ er There is 

a variant reading m both passages 

/« 

The philologers take it as genmne Arabic, but as Noldeke, Nem 
Beitrage, 27, points out, we can hardly get the meamng we want from 


the verb Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, noted that it was a borrowing 

^ / / 

from the Aram K30%nQ or Syr It is difficult to 


^ So Noldeke N&ae Beitrage 27 Hirschfeld Beitrage 87 Horovitz JPN 225 
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decide whether it came from Jewish or Christian sources, but the 
parallels with Sjnac are closer ^ 


jA {Mawdkhir) 

XVI, 14 , XXXV, 13 

I 

Plu of d that which ploughs the waves with a clashing 
noise, 1 e a ship 

Zimmern, Akkad Fremdw, 45, suggests that it was derived from 
Akk "^elippu mdhirtu, a ship making its way out into a storm If this 
IS so it would have been an early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia 

•• / 

J.A (MuHafika) 

IX, 71 , hu, 54 , Ixix, 9 

That which is overthrown or turned upside down 

All three passages refer to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 

The Mushm authorities take it from dl*l as we see from Raghib, 

Mufraddt, 18, and the word certainly is Arabic'^in its form Sprenger, 
Leben, i, 492, however, claimed that this particular formation is due 
to the Rabbinic'^SJn used in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah This 
theory is a little difficult, but has been accepted by Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 
37, and Horovitz, KU, 13, 14 , JPN, 187, and Ahrens, Chnstliches, 41, 
agree 


jA {Musa) 

Of very frequent occurrence, eg u, 51, 57 , xi, 20 
Moses 

It was very commonly recognized as a foreign name,^ the usual 
theory being that it was from an original form ja , which some say 

^ So Nbldeke op cit and Mingana Syriac Influence 88 
* alJawaliqi, ifu arra6 135 al Khafaji 182 Bagh onii 48, and even Raghib 
Mufrad&t, 484 
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means water and trees m Hebrew,^ and others in Coptic, * this name bemg 
given to Moses because of the place from which he was tak^ 

It IS possible that the name came direct from the Heb nB7Q, or 
as Derenbourg m REJ, xviu, 127, suggests, through a form used 
among the Arabian Jews It is much more likely, however, that it 
came to the Arabs through the Syr * or the Eth 

especially as it y as from the 83 ^ that the Pazend MusMe, Phlv 
and Arm were borrowed 

There appears to be no well attested example of the use of the 
word earlier than the Qur’an,^ so that it may have been an importation 
of Muhammad himself, though doubtless well enough known to his 
audience from their contacts with Jews and Christians'" 


A [Mikdl) 

II, 92 

Michael 

As an angel he is mentioned with Gabriel m a passage where the 
Commentators claim that the two are contrasted, Gabnel as the 
opponent of the Jews and Michael as their protector He thus occupies 
in the Qur’an the place given him m Dan x, 13, 21 , etc , as the Patron 
of Israel 

The early authonties were a httle uncertain as to the spelhng 


of the word, and al Jawaliqi, 143, notes the forms 


, and 


This would suggest that it was a 


foreign word, and it is given as such by Ibn Qutaiba, Adah al Kdtib, 
78, and al- Jawaliqi, op cit y 

The wor^ may have come directly from or more likely 

from the Syr or as it was from S 3 niac that the form 


1 Raghib gives the form as U 

* So Tab on ii 48 ath Tha labi Qisci^ 118 who tell us that in Coptic mu means 

water and aha means trees This obviously rests on the Jewish theory given m Josephus 
Anttq II IX 6 to yap vScop pu) ot AiyvTmoi KaXovaiv vaijs Se rovs cf vSaros 
awdcvras which fairly well represents the Coptic ji\.C0OTr tm^cr and rescued 

* Cf the form ND1D on a Christian incantation bowl from Nippur (Montgomery 
Aramaic IncarUation, Texts p 231) 

* So Horovitz KU 143 JPN 156 
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m the Persian Mamchaean fragments from Turfan was derived ^ It 
IS difficult to say how well the name was known in pre Islanuc times ^ 

(Nalny) 

Of very frequent occurrence, e g u, 247 , m, 61 , vm, 65 
Prophet % ^ 

Usually the word is taken to be from Lli to bring news (as Sijistam, 

312), though some thought it was from a meamng of that root to be 
high ® 

Fraenkel, Vocab, 20, pointed out that the plu J , beside the 

more usual % L.I , would suggest that the word was a foreign borrowing 

and that it was taken from the older religions has been generally ac- 
cepted by modem scholarship ^ Sprenger, Leben, ii, 251, would derive 
it from the Heb'^ and this view has commended itself to many 

scholars ® There are serious objections to it, however, on the ground of 
form, and as Wnght has pointed out,® it is the Aram which 

by the dropping of the sign for emphatic state, gives us the form we 

need Thus there can be bttle doubt that ^ , like Eth Vn,J6 (Noldeke, 

V 

Neue Beitrage, 34), is from the Aram and probably from Jewish 
Aram rather than from Syr XlSII It was seemingly known to the 
Arabs long before Muhammad s day,® and occurs, probably of Mam 
himself, in the Mamchaean fragments (Salemann, Manichaeische 
Studien, i, 97) 

’ Muller in IV Berlin 1904 p 351 Salemann Manichaeische Studien i 95 

* Cl Horovitz KU 143 and Rhodokanakis WZKM xvii 282 
® Ibn Duraid Ishtiqaq 273 and see Fraenkel Fremdw 232 n 

* Margoliouth Schweich Lectures 22 however thinks that the Hebrew is to be 
explained from the Arabic and Casanova Mohammed et la Fin du Monde 39 n 
argues that ^ is a proper derivation from L which is absurd though Fischer 
Olossar 131 thinks that this root had an influence on the word So Ahrens Muham 
mad 128 

* Von Kremer Ideen 224 Hirschfeld Beitrage 42 Rudolph Abhangigkeit 
45 Grimme Mohammed ii 75 n 2 Sacco Credenze 116 

* Comparative Grammar 46 

’ SoGuidi Della Sede 599 Horovitz KU JPN 223 seems doubtful whether 
Heb or Aram 

* Hirschfeld Beitrage 42 
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6 {Nabuwwa) 

lu, 73 , VI, 89 , XXIX, 26 , xlv, 15 , Ivu, 26 

Prophecy 

The word occurs only in late Meccan passages (but see Ahrens, 
Chnstliches, 34), and always m connection with the mention of the 
previous Scriptures with which the Arabs were acquainted It is 
thus clearly a technical word, and though it may be a genume develop- 

ment from ^ , there is some suspicion that it is a direct borrowing 
from the Jews 

In late Heb nKi33 IS used for prophecy (cf Neh vi, 12, and 
2 Chron xv, 8), and m one interesting passage (2 Chron ix, 29) it 
means a prophetic document In Jewish Aram KTlKini also means 
prophecy, but apparently does not have the meamng of “ prophetic 
document ’V nor is the Syr so near to the Arabic as the 

Hebrew, which would seem to leave us with the conclusion that it was 
the Hebrew word which gave rise to the Arabic, or at least influenced 
the development of the form (Horovitz, JPN, 224) 

(Nuhds) 

l v, 35 

Brass 

We find the word only in an early Meccan Sura m a description 
of future pumshment 

There was considerable uncertainty as to the reading of the word, 
for we find different authorities supporting , and 

and even those who accepted the usual were not certain 

whether it meant smoke or brass The philologers also had some difficulty 
in finding a denvation for the word, and we learn from LA, vin, 112, 
that Ibn Duraid said, “ it is genmnely Arabic but I know not its 
root ” 

^ Horovitz KU IS says it does and refers to Bacher s Die exegetische Terminologie 
der jUdiachen TraditionslitercUur ii 123 but Bacher gives this meaning of prophet 
ischer Abschmtt only for and does not quote any example of it for 

* Vide Zam on the passage 
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It IS, as Fraenkel, Fremdw, 152, pointed out, a borrowing, and 
means brass In Heb 02^3 and occur not infrequently 

meamng copper or bronze^ and nt&HS with a similar meanmg occurs 
in the Phon mscnptions ^ So the Aram of the Targums ^ , 

Syr 1 *mJ, and Palmy are commonly used, and likewise 

the Eth V Aft cuprum, which one would judge from DiUmann, 

Lex, 633, to be a late word, but which occurs in the old Eth inscriptions ^ 
It is possible also that the old Egyptian thk t (for copper),^ which is 
appaiently a loan word m Egyptian, may be of the same ongm 
Apparently the word has no origin m Semitic,® and so one may 
judge that it is a borrowmg from the pre Semitic^ stratum of language 
The Arabic word may thus have come directly from this source, but 
m view of the difficulties the philologers had with the word, we should 
judge that it was rather a borrowing from the Aramaic ^ 


jA) (Nadhr) ^ 

11 , 273 , Ixxvi, 7 , plu jjAi xxii, 30 
A vow 

With this IS to be taken the denominative verb jAj ii, 273 , 
m, 31 , XIX, 27 

This group of words has nothmg to do with the forms of jA) to 

warn, so commonly used in the Qur’an, and which are genmne Arabic 
In the sense of vow it is a borrowing from the Judseo-Christian ' 
circle ’ , cf Heb TT3 , Plion *n3 , Syr ]j,j, all from a root "113 
which 18 a parallel form to 1T3, to dedicate, consecrate (cf Aklr 
nazdru, curse), and Sab )M'l (Hommel, Svdarab Chrest, 128) ® It 
must have been an early borrowing 

^ Lidzbarski Handbuch 322 Hams Glossary 123 

* And the 12^3 of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley Aramaic Papyri p 299) 

* Cf de VogTi4 Inscriptions No xi, 1 4 and in the Fiscal inscription ZD MO 
xlii 383 cf also ttTPIS in the Nirab inscription in Lidzbarski Handbuch 446 

D H Mailer Epigraphtsche Denkmaler aus Abesstnien 1894 p 52 
W M Muller Asien und Ejiropa 1893 p 127 See Erman Grapow \ 396 

* Levy, Wdrterbuch iii 374 suggests a derivation from to be hard but 
this 18 hardly likely 

^ Ahrens, Chnstliches 34 

* See also Rossmi, Olossanum 184 
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(Nushha) 
vii, 153 

A copy, or exemplar 

The word occurs only m a late Sura in reference to the Tables 

of Stone given to Moses, but the verb formed from it — is 

used in an earher passage, xlv, 28, though agam the reference is to a 
heavenly book ^ 

The Mushm authorities take the word as a form with the 

meamng of ^ from in the sense to copy, and some (cf LA, 

IV, 28) would make copy the primitive meamng of the root A com 
parison with the cognate languages, however, shows that copy is a 
secondary meamng of the root, cf Akk nushu == extract, and Syr 
•jjmj to copy, beside Akk nasdhu, Heb 1103 , 0 4jam no3 and 
the Targumic n03, where the original sense is clearly to remove, 
tear away (evellere), which original meamng is found in the Qur’an 
in 11 , 100 , xxu, 51, where the word is used, as Hirschfeld, Beitrage, 36, 
points out, precisely as 003 is in Deut xxviii, 63 , Ezr vi, 11 

Hoffmann, ZDMG, xxxu, 760, suggested that the Arabic word was 
from Aram i<noi3, but this IS used only in late Rabbinic writings 
and gained the technical sense of “ variant reading ”, eg i^n013 
X3*'nnN Again in Syr the only form is V^QJ, which is also late 
(PSm, 2400), and as Lagarde, GA, 196, points out,^ comes from the 
Iraman, where Phlv nask ^ , Av naska means a book 

of the Avesta The Iraman word however, as Spiegel showed in his 
Studien uber das Zendavesta,^ cannot be explained from Indo European 
material, and like the Arm is in all probabihty an ancient 

borrowing from some Semitic source m Mesopotamia ^ 

It IS, of course, possible that it came to <^abic also from 
Mesopotamia, but we find nn03 m a Nabataean inscription from 

1 Also VoUers ZDMO 1 649 

* PPOl 165 166 Sayas Glossary 163 West Glossary 243 Haug Parsis 181 
» ZDMG IX 191 and JA for 1846 

* Hiibschmann Arm Gramm i 204, however compares 1 

though denying both from an Iranian onginal See Lagarde GA 66 and Zimmem 
Akkad Fremdw 13 who relates it to the Akk niSu Arm ^nLJifutuj however 
IS a late borrowing from Arabic see ZDMG xlvi 264 
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N Arabia of AD 31,^ where it has precisely this meaning of copy which 
we find for the AJkk nushu, and it was doubtless from this techmcal 
use of the word m N Arabia that the word came into use m Arabic 
(Zimmem, Akkad Fremdw, 29) 

(Nasdrd) 

11 , 59, 105, 107, 114, 129, 134 , in, 60 , v, 17, 21, 56, 73, 85 , ix, 30 , 
xxu, 17 

Christians 

This name occurs only m Madman passages, and except for iii, 50, 
only m the plu form 

It IS taken by the Muslim authorities as a genuine Arabic formation 
from , denyed either from the name of the village i which 

was the native village of Jesus, or from jLai I helpers, the name of the 
Disciples (cf Sura, iii, 45) ® 

Sura, V, 85, would seem conclusive evidence that the word was in 
use m pre Islamic times, and indeed the word occurs not uncommonly 
in the early poetry The question of the origin of the name, however, 
IS exceedingly difficult to solve 

The Talmudic name for Christians was a name derived 

probably from the town of Nazareth, though some would derive it 
from the name of the sect of Nacrapaioi ^ It is possible that the 
Arabs learned this word from the Jews, though as the Jews used it 
more or less as a term of contempt this is hardly likely Also we find 
the Mandaeans calling themselves 'which mav be from 

the ^a^copaiot of the N T , though, as it is difficult to imagine the 
Mandaeans wanting to be known as Christians,® it mav be that this 

^ CIS 11 209 1 9 Lidzbaraki HancUmch 453 Eutmg Nab Inschr No 12 
Cook Oloasary 82 and cf Horovitz JPN 224 

* Yaqut Mu jam iv 729 Raghib Mufradat 614 ath Tha labi Qtsas 272 

® The Commentaries on ii 59 See Hirschfeld Beitrage 17 and Sprenger Leben 

11 533 

* Krauss in JE i\ 194 

® Lidzbaraki Mandauche Liturgien xvi ff Brandt ERE viii 384 

* Lidzbaraki, ZS i 233 Noldeke ZA xxxiii 74 says aber wie die Mandaer 

zu dem Namen Nasoraye gekommen sind bleibt doch dunkel Fallis Mandaean 
Studies 1926 p 161 suggests that the Mand is simply the Arabic 

which name was assumed by the Mandaeans in Islamic times to escape Muslim persecu 
tion, and this is very likely the truth 
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also represents acrapatot of Epiphamus and Jerome,^ who were 
a Judseo-Christiansect related to the Elkesites, and the name may have 
come to the Arabs from this source ^ 

The most probable origin, however, is the 83 ^:'' Lv which 
represents the ^a^copdiOL of Acts xxiv, 5, and was a commonly 
used designation of Christians who lived under Persian suzerainty ^ 
As it was from this area that the old Arm 'buj&ptuqlt was borrowed,^ 

the case is very strong for the Ar having come from the 

same source 


( 3 (Namdnq) 

Ixxxvm, 15 
Cushions 

Only in an early Sura in a description of the delights of Paradise 
al Kmdi, Rtsdla, 85, noted it as a loan-word from Persian,® though 
it IS not given as such by al Jawaliqi or as Suyuti It occurs not in 
frequentlv in the early poetry for the cushion on a camel’s back, and 
must have been an early borrowing 

Lagarde, Symmicta, 1 , 60,® pointed out that it is from the Iraman 
namr meamng soft In the old Iranian we find namrd,^ which gives 
Av namra (Bartholomae, AIW, 1042, cf Skt 

and Phlv narm (West, Glossary, 240 , Salemann, Mamchaeische 
Studien, 1 , 101), and from some Middle Persian'^form namr -f the 

sufiix ) ah, it passed both into Aram" and Ar 

for which a plu 3 was then formed 


^ Epiphamus Panarion xxix and Jerome Comment on Matt xii 
2 Bell Origin 149 Margoliouth ERE x 540 thinks it was Heb 

* Horovitz KU 145 146 See also Mingana Syriac Influence 96 Fischer 
Olossar 135 

* Hubschmann ZD MO xlvi 245 Arm Gramm i 312 
® See also Sprenger Leben ii 604 n 

® Followed by Fraenkel Vocab 8 

’ This form occurs in nemr in the Zaza dialect to day (Horn Orundriaa No 1028) 
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^ jn (Nuh) 

Occurs some fifty-three times, e g ui, 30 , iv, 161 , xi, 34 
Noah 

Some of the Muslim authorities would derive the name from 

to though as al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 144, shows, it was com- 
monly recogmzed as of non Arabic origin ^ 

The story of Noah was well known in pre Islamic days, and was 
often referred to by the poets, though as a personal name it apparently 
was not used among the Arabs before Islam ® 

The form of the Ar ^ ^ is in favour of its having come from the 

>/ 

Syr rather than directly from the Heb Ijj ^ 

J (Nun) 

XXI, 87 
Fish 

Only in the title J given to Jonah, so that it is the eqmvalent 


of Cj m Ixviu, 48, whence came the theory 


Cj j^\ (Raghib, Mufraddt, 531 , LA, xvii, 320) 

It IS a N Semitic word, cf Akk nunu , Aram X313 , Syr ]jQJ, 


and Phon and late Heb Guidi, Della Sede, 591, recogmzed that it 
was a loan word m Arabic, and there can be httle doubt that it was 
from the Syriac that it entered Arabic, though as the word is used in 
the early poetry it must have been an early borrowing ® 


3 Cj 3 {Hdrut wa Mdrut) 

11, 96 

Harut and Marut are the two fallen angels at Babylon who teach 
men Magic 

1 Vtde Goldziher ZDMO xxiv 209 

* Vtde also Jawhari s v 

* Horovitz KU 146 

* Margoliouth ERE x 540 Mingana Syriac Infltience 82 

* It possibly occurs as a proper name in the Safaite mscriptions cf Eyckmans 
Noma proprea i 138 
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The philologers recognized the names as non Arabic, as is clear 
from al Jawaliql, Mu'arrah, 140 ^ 

Lagarde, GA, 15 and 169, identified them with the Haurvutat 
and Amoretat of the Avesta,^ who were known m later Persia as 
Khurdad and Murdad,^ and from being nature spirits became names 
of archangels and were revered by the ancient Armemans as gods 

This identification has been generally accepted,^ though Nestle, 
ZDMG, Iv, 692, wants to compare them with Khillit and Millit,® and 
Halevy, JA, ix^ ser , vol xix, 148 flf , claims thatMarut is the^ Apfxapo9 
of Enoch VI, 7, which he thinks m the origmal text may have read 
mnonn This, however, is unlikely in itself and is practically 
put out of the question by the fact that the better reading m that 
passage of Enoch is ^appapos^ It is curious, however, that in the 
Slavomc Enoch (xxxm, 11 , b), we find appearing the two angel names 
Orioch and Marioch ® 

Margoliouth, ERE, vm, 252, thought that the form of the names 
pointed to an Aramaic *^origm and would look on them as Aramaic 
personifications of mischief and rebelhon, and Wensmck, ET, ii, 273, 
notes that Uo,iD IS a common Synac ’^rd for power or dominion, 
so it may be that there has been Aramaic mfluence on the transmission 
of the names to Muhammad 

{Hdrun) 

Occurs some twenty times, e g ii, 249 , iv, 161 , xxxvii, 114 
Aaron 


^ Vide Sachau s notes p 63 and al Khafaji 183 

* It had been earlier recognized cf Boetticher Horae aramatcae Berlin 1847 
p 9 and Littmann says that Andreas independently of Lagarde had come to the same 
conclusion On the spirits see Darmesteter Haurvatad et Ameretad 1876 

® On this form of the name see Marquart Untersuchurigen zur Oeschichte von Eran 
11 214 n 6 

Littmann in Andreas Festschrift 84 Tisdall Sources 99 Rudolph Abhan 
gigkeit 67 76 Fr Muller in WZKM viii 278 Marquart Urdersuchungen zur 

Oeschichte von Eran Philol Suppl x i 1906 p 214 n 6 suggests Phlv 

harot and amurt which he would derive from 0 Pers haruvatdh and amrtaiah 

See Herzfeld Paikuli Glossary 144 

® Burton Nights x 130 claimed these as Zoroastrian but Bergmann MOWJ 
xlvi 631, compared them with the Talmudic pij’ai pb’n Horovitz KU 148 
nghtly insists that they could have had no influence on the Qur anic forms 

• See Littmann op cit , 83 Horovitz KU 147 JPN 164 166 
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It always refers to the OT Aaron, though m xix, 29, where 
Muhammad makes his well known confusion between Minam the sister 
of Moses and Mary the mother of Jesus, the exegetes endeavour to 
show that some other Aaron is meant 

The name was commonly recognized as foreign (LA^ xvii, 326 , 
al Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 151 , TA, ix, 367), but its origin is not at once 
apparent The Hebrew form is which bv interchange of 

the first and second letters, would give us as some have 

suggested ^ This interchange, however, is not necessary to explain it, 
for m the Chnstian Palestiman'^alect we find that the usual 
has become #0301 by dropping the hghtly pronounced imtial 1 ,^ 
and it was douotless from this source that the word came into Arabic 
It seems to have been known and used hy the Arabs long before 
Islam ® 

{Hdmdn) 

xxvm, 5, 7, 38 , xxix, 38 , xl, 25, 38 
Haman 

In the Qur’an, instead of being concerned in the story of Esther, 
he figures as a dignitary at the court of Pharaoh in Egypt during 
the time of Moses 

Many of the early authorities recogmzed it as a foreign name (al- 
Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 153 , al Khafaji, 207) There was an attempt by 

some of the exegetes to make out that this was a different 

person from the Haman of the Esther story, whom they call 

as Geiger, 156, notes There is no doubt, however, that by jUljk is 

meant the pn of Esth m,^ and we may find the source of the con- 
fusion m XXIX, 38 , xl, 25, where he is associated with Korah, for in 
Rabbimc legends Haman and Korah were bracketed together ^ 
The probabihties are that the word came to the Arabs from Jewish 
sources 

^ Sycz Etgennamen 43 but see Horovitz JPN 161 
® Schulthess Lex 3 and cf the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary p 61 
» Horovitz KU 149 JPN 162 

* Sycz Eigennamen^ 41 Horovitz KU 149 Eisenberg El ii 245 
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{Hdwiya) 


The verse is early Meccan, and Hdwiya is apparently one of the 
names of Hell 

The passage reads and as for him whose balances are hght — 
Hdwiya is his mother And who shall teach you what that is ? It is a 
raging lire ” 

The common explanation is that jIa is jlJl 
obviously depends on the at the end of the verse, and makes 

Ml 1 Itf I 

the difficult,^ so some Commentators said that ^1 m this passage 

means skull and that is the participle of to fall, the verse 

meamng that he was to be cast into the abyss (Zam and ar RazI m 

mt I 

loc ) 2 Others, however, insisted that m] must have its natural sense of 

mother, and .jU must mean childless, as m the old poetry A^l Cj 

means ‘‘ his mother is bereft of him ’’ (Tab and LA, xx, 250) 

Sprenger, Leben, u, 503, claims that this latter was the only natural 
explanation of the word, and Fischer m the Noldeke Festschrift, i, 33 ff , 
makes an elaborate defence of it^ If this is correct, then the two 
later clauses are meamngless, and Fischer takes them as a later inter 
polation bv someone who had no clue to the meamng ^ This is a tempt 
mg solution, but a httle difficult, as the concluding clauses are quite 
characteristic, and as Torrey pomts out (Browne Festschrift, 467), 

the curious lengthened form of the pron in which is paralleled by 

such forms as and A.* lial-Mi m Ixix, is unlikely to have been the 

work of a later interpolator 


^ The usual way out is to make <u| mean ol jU cf Shaikh Zade s super com 
mentary to Baid in loc 

2 BDB 217 equate meaning pit of hell with niH a chasm cf Syr 
a gulf or chasm 

® His arguments have been accepted by Goldziher Vorlesungen 33 and Casanova 
Mohammed et la Ftn du Monde 153 

* He thinks that the was borrowed from Ixxxviii 4 
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Torrey’s own suggestion is that it is the Heb Hin disaster, occurring 
in Is xlvu, 11, and Ez vii, 26 Torrey thinks that this word would 
have been very frequently on the lips of the Jews whom Muhammad 
met, “ every educated Jew had it at his tongue’s end The whole 
splendid passage m Isaiah may well have been recited to Muhammad 
many times, with appropriate paraphrase or comment m his own tongue, 
for his edification The few hell fire passages m the Hebrew Scriptures 
must have been of especial interest to him, and it would be strange if 
some teacher had not been found to gratify him m this respect ” — 
p 471 

There are objections, however, to this theory Neither of the 0 T 
passages mentioned above, though they do prophesy destruction, can 
strictly be called “hell fire” passages, and the word neither m the 
Bible nor m the Rabbinic writings seems to have any connection with 
“ hell fire ”, as the Qur’an certainly thinks it has, if we are to admit 
the authenticity of the whole passage Moreover this Sura is very early, 
much earlier than the time when he had much contact with the Jews, 
even if we could admit that the word was as constantly on Jewish lips 
as Torrey supposes It would seem rather to have been one of those 
strange words picked up by Muhammad m his contact with foreigners 
m Mecca m his early years, and thus more likely of Chnstian'^than of 
Jewish origin One might venture a suggestion that it is connected 
with the Eth'^AlDf,! which in the form /hVfi means the fiery red 
glow of the evemng sky (cf Matt xvi, 2), and as rhll^' means or 

burning coal This at least gives us the connection with 

and the change of guttural is not difficult in Ethiopic where such 
changes are common 

{Wcahn) 

xxu, 31 , xxix, 16, 24 

An idol t 

Used only in the plu jl* J I , and only in fairly late passages 

The word HX® occurs in the S Arabian inscnptions,^ and as this 
corresponds with the Eth 10+'^ (plu ® meamng idol, 

^ Mainz in Der Islam xxiii 300 suggests ^ OLiOOl 

* JA viic ser vol xix p 374 Rossini Qlossarxum, 142 

* Cheikho, Na^rdntya 206 wrongly gives this as tDiWi 
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we may agree with Fraenkel, Fremdw^ 273, that the word came from 
S Arabia ^ Margohouth, ERE, ji, 249, however, thinks that it is 
perhaps connected with the Heb old, which may have been used 
as a term of abuse 


(Warda) 

Iv, 37 
Eose 

The passage is eschatological and means rose red, referring 

to the colour of the sky, a meamng derived, of course, from the onginal 
sense of rose 

It was very commonly recogmzed that it was a loan word,^ though 
it IS curious that the philologers make no suggestion as to its origin, 
for it IS obviously a borrowing from Persia ^The primitive Indo 
European root ^urdho means a sjpiny tree, from which comes the Gk 

po8ov == fpoSov, and the Av varoha (Bartholomae, 

AIW, 1369), whence Arm '‘^ose,^ and Phlv varta 

(PPGl, 228) ^ From the Iramjin'^it was borrowed into Semitic,^ where 
we find Aram XTII, Syr and from the Aram ^ as Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 11, noted, it passed into Arabic As a proper name Ovdpda, 
IS found in the N Arabian mscnptions ® 


JiJj {Wazir) 

XX, 30 , XXV, 37 

A mimster, counsellor 

Both passages refer to Aaron being given to Moses as his Wa^^r, 
where the reference is obviously to Ex iv, 16 

^ as Suyu^i Itq 325 Muzhir i 137 al Jawaliqi Mu arrah 151 TA ii 531 

* Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 244 So Sogd wrd (Henning Mantchatsches 
Beickthuch 193^7 p 137) and Parthian w r (Henning B80S ix 88) 

® Though some suspect the Phlv form of being a reborrowing from Semitic vide 
Horn Orundriss 207 Frahang Glossary 77 Mod Pers borrowed back ^ from 
Arabic m Islamic times 

* Cf Telegdi in JA ccxxvi (1935) p 241 

* Cf also the Mand NTIKI Noldeke Mand Gramm 56 and cf Zimmem, 
Akkad Fremdw 55 for an even earlier borrowing 

* Wuthnow, Die semvtischen Meuschenuamen ingriechischen Inschriften und Papyri 
des vorderen Orients 1930 p 92 Ryckmans, Noms propres i 81 
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The usual explanation of the word is that it is a 


form from 


jj3 to bear or carry, and thus means one who cames the burdens of the 

Pnnce (cf Eaghib, Mufraddt, 542) Lagarde, tlberswht, 177, n , 
however, pomted out that it is an Iraman'^word, and m his Arm 
Stud, § 2155, he denves it from the Phlv vidzr, which ongmally 


meant a decree, mardale, command, but which later, as in the Dinhard, 
came to m&BJi judge or magistrate ^ This word, of course, is good Iraman, 
being from the Av vihra meamng deciding,^ which was 

borrowed into Arm as related to the form behmd the 


Mod Pers or j>^3 judge 



and which IS 


generally regarded as a loan word from Arabic but which Bartholomae, 
AIW, 1438, rightly takes as a genuine derivative from the older 
Iraman'^word 

s/ 

The borrowing was doubtless direct from the Middle Persian, for the 
Syr IhIo seems to be late and a borrowing from Arabic {PSm, 1061) 




xviii, 93 , xxi, 96 


( Ydjuj wa Mdjuj) 


Gog and Magog 

Both passages are reflections of Syriac legends concerning Alexander 
the Great 

It was recogmzed very commonly that the names were non Arabic 
(cf al Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 140, 156 , al Khafaji, 215 , LA, iii, 28), and 
there was some doubt as to whether they should be read with Hamza 
or without 

The names were apparently well known m pre Islamic Arabia, 
and we find references to them m the early poetry, where the statements 
about them would indicate that knowledge of them came to Arabia 


^ West Glossary 237 It was a fairly common word and enters into a number 
of compounds cf Nyberg Glossar 242 

® Bartholomae AIW 1438 Reichelt Aueshsckes Elementarbtich 490 
® Hubschmann Arm Gramm i 248 Spiegel Huzvaresh Grammatik Wien 1856 

p 188 

* VuUers Lex ii 1411 

® Vullers Lex, ii 1000 Horn Qrundriss 242 Hubschmann Pers Stvdien 94 
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from Christian eschatological wntmgs ^ The names, of course, were 
ongmally Heb 312 and 313Q, which m Syr are y^Q^and 

the Syriac Alexander legend generally spelled y^S^»^ which is 


a variant reading of the word in the Qur’an (Noldeke, Qorans, 270) 
The Mandaean demons Hag and Mag, which Horovitz, e/PiV,163, quotes, 
are more likely to be denved from the Qur’an than the Qur’amc 
names from them ® 


Cj {Y dqut) 

Iv, 58 
Ruby 

i/ 

It was very generally recognized as a loan word from Persian * 
Some Western scholars such as Freytag ® have accepted this at face 

value, but the matter is not so simple, for the Modern Pers 0^5 1 is 


from the Arabic (Vullers, Lex, ii, 1507), and the alternative form 



like the Arm is from the Syr ® 

The ultimate source of the word is the Gk vaKivOo^, used as a 
flower name as early as the Iliad,’ and which passed into the Semitic 
languages, cf Aram piDrp" 8 , Syr IAjqOa, and into Arm as 
* It was from Syr lAjoOa that the word passed into 
Eth as and with dropping of the weak 3 into Arabic 

It occurs in the old poetry (cf Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 119), and thus 
must have been an early borrowing 


^ Noldeke Alexander roman, •passim Mingana Syriac Influence 95 Greiger 74 
however would derive the names from Rabbimc legend See Horovitz KU 160 
® C5f Budge 8 edition of the metrical discourse of Jacob of Serug in ZA vi 357 ff 

* See on them Lidzbarski Qinm p 154 Brandt Mandaische Schriften p 144 

* al Jawahqi Mu arrab 156 ath Tha alibi Fiqh 317 as Suyu^i Itq 325 
Mviaw 47 48 al Khafaji 216 TA i 598 

* Lexicon sub voc 

® Noldeke in Bessenberger s BeUrage iv 63 Brockelmann ZDMO xlvii 7 
’ II XIV 348 Boissacq 996 points out that the word is pre Hellenic 
® For other forms see Krauss Oriechische Lehnworter ii 212 

* Hubschmann Arm Oramm i 366 
Noldeke Neue Beitrage 40 

Fraenkel Vocah 6 Fremdw 61 Mingana Syriac Influence 90 Vollers, 
ZDMO li 306 Note also Parthian y kwnd (Henning BSOS ix 89) 
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(FaAya) 

111, 34 , VI, 85 , XIX, 7, 13 , xxi, 90 
John the Baptist 

Usually the Muslim authorities derive the name from the Arabic 
\erb of similar form, and say that John was so called because of his 
qmckemng virtue, either in qmckemng the barrenness of his mother, or 
m qmckemng the faith of his people ^ Some felt that they were com 

mitted to an Arabic origin of the name by Sura xix, 8 — <] Jlrstj ^ 

which, however, as Marracci pointed out,^ is merely 

a misunderstanding of Lk i, 61, and there were some (e g Baid on ni, 
34, and xix, 8) ® who knew and admitted that it was a foreign name 
We may be sure that the name came into Arabic from some 
Christian or Christiamzed source 

Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 335, thought that perhaps it might have come 
from the Sabians, for in the Mandaean books we find the name in the 
form (Lidzbarski, J ohanne^buch, ii, 73), but the probabihty 

IS that this form is due to Islamic influence ^ ^ . 


A more subtle theory is that it is a misreading for 


which 


would be derived from the Syr ^ The primitive script had no 

vowel points, and might have been read ^ as easily as ® 

This solution has much in its favour, and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that we have epigraphical evidence from N Arabia 
that in pre Islamic times Christians m that area were using a form 
probably derived from the Syriac ’ Jatissen and Savignac found this 


^ Tab on iii 34 and ath Tha labi Qtsas 262 

* Refutationes 435 So Sayous 27 n Palmer Qoran ii 27 n Pautz Offen 
haruryg 254 

® So al Khafaji 215 al Ukban ImJa i 88 Zam halts between two opimons 

* Noldeke 7A, xxx 159 

* Noldeke noted that from which was formed can occur in a 

hypochoristic form and as a matter of fact ’'KHT or ’’HV does occur m late 

Jewish names and Fraenkel WZKM iv 337 and Gnmme Mohammed ii 96 n 8 
have thought that could be derived from this Barth Der Islam vi 126 n and 
Mingana Synac Influence 84 have rightly insisted however that the name is of 
Christian not Jewish origin 

* Barth op cit Casanova JA 1924 p 357 Margoliouth ERE x 547 Cheikho 
hasramya 189 Torrey Foundation pp 50 51 

’ But see Lidzbarski Jokannesbuch ii 73 and Rhodokanakis WZKM xvu 283 
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form in a graffito at A1 ‘Ala/ and it is possibly found again 

in another inscription from the same area ^ It would thus seem that 
Muhammad was using a form of the name already naturalized among 
the northern Arabs, though there appears to be no trace of the name 
m the early literature 

11, 126-134 , ill, 78 , IV, 161 , vi, 84 , xi, 74 , xii, 6, 38, 68 , xix, 6, 
50 , XXI, 72 , xxix, 26 , xxxviii, 45 

Jacob 

He is never mentioned save in connection with some other member 
of the Patnarchal group 

There were some who considered it as Arabic derived from 

but m general it was recogmzed as a foreign word, cf al Jawaliqi, 155 , 
Zam on xix, 57, Baid on ii, 29, as Sujuti, Muzhir, i 138, 140, 
al Khafaji, 215 Apparently it was known amongthe Arabs mpre Islamic 
days ^ 

It may have come from the Heb 2pS?*', though the fact that 
Muhammad has got his relationship somewhat mixed ^ might argue 
that he got the name from Christian sources probably from the Syr 
JDQQij,® which was the source of the name m the Mamchaean frag- 
ments (Salemann, Maniclmeische Studien, i, 86) 

t-) (Yaghuth) 

Ixxi, 23 

Yaghuth 

It IS said to have been an idol m the form of a lion, worshipped 
among the people of Jurash and the Banu Madhhi] ® It would thus 

^ Mission archeologique ii 228 For the form see Euting Sin Inschr , 
No 585 CIS 11 1026 

2 Lidzbarski '*Ephemeris iii 296 and cf Horovitz KU 151 for an inscription 
from Harran It is possible that a Jewish form occurs in the Elephantine papyri 
(cf Cowley Aramaic Papyri No 81 1 28) but the reading is not sure 

* Cheikho Nasramya 234 Horovitz KU 153 Horovitz plays with the idea 
that it may have been a genuine old Arab name Cf JPN 152 

* xi 74 on which see Hurgronje Verspreide Geschnften i 24 

® Mingana Syriac Influence 82 

® Ibn al Kalbi Kitab oL Asnam p 10 Wellhausen Peste 19 ff Ryckmans 
Noms propres i 16 
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appear to be of S Arabian ongm, and this is confirmed by the fact that 

we find nr-on in the Thamudic inscriptions^ and *\ao\)do9 
m Safaite ^ and Thamudic ® 

The name would seem to mean helper (Yaqut, Mu^jam, iv, 1022), 

and the S Arabian means to help (cf Ar , Heb , 

Eossim, Glossanum, 215) 

^ t 

(Yaqt^n) 

xxxvii, 146 
A gourd 

The word occurs in the Jonah story for the gourd tree which 
Allah caused to grow up over the Prophet The reference is obviously 

to the Biblical story in Jonah iv, 6-11, and seems to be an 

attempt to reproduce the of the Hebrew story ^ The word was 

apparently heard during an oral recitation of the story, and then 
reproduced from memory in this garbled form 

IV, 156 , XV, 99 , xxvu, 22 , Ivi, 95 , Ixix, 51 , Ixxiv, 48 , cu, 5, 7 
Certam ^ % 

The simple verb does not occur m the Qur’an, but we find I 

u, 3 , V, 55, etc , xxvii, 14 , Ixxiv, 31, and the participles 

and besides 

At first sight it seems clearly to be a borrowing, for there is no 

Semitic V ’IP*', and yet we find both and the verbal forms there 

from used m the oldest poetry, so it must have come into the language 

^ D H Miiller Eptgraphtsche Denhnaler aus Arabien p 19 Littmann ErUztffer 
ung 27 32 It is possible that we have a paraUel to the name in the Edomitish 
proper name CHSP in Gen xxxvi 18 

* Bussaud et Macler Voyage archeol au Safa p 77 Wuthnow Die aemitiachen 
Menachennarnen p 56 

* Bvckmans, Noma proprea i 174 Hess ErUzifferung Nos 46 67 

* So Torrey Foundation 62 
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at an early date The prevalent theory is that it is derived from 
€Ik^v through the Aramaic^ €LK^v means image^ likenesSy 
simihtude, and from eiKOva were borrowed the Aram 
Syr meaning image, picture From )ioai was formed a verb 

A & 

^cu to depict, describe, whence luOxV) and mean character- 

istic From some dialectal form of Uocu the word must have passed 
mto Arabic 

(Yamm) 

vu, 132 , XX, 39, 81, 97 , xxvm, 6, 40 , h, 40 

Sea, flood, nver 

It IS used only in the Moses story, and refers sometimes to the Nile, 
sometimes to the sea It was early recogmzed as foreign (Siddiqi, 
Studien, 13),® though the early authorities were uncertain of its origin 
al Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 166, says it is Synac, which was also the opinion 
of Ibn Qutaiba,^ according to as Suyuti, Itq, 326 as Suyuti, how- 
ever, also tells us that Ibn al Jawzi said it was Hebrew and Shaidala 
that it was Coptic ® ^ 

It apparently came to Arabic from Synac as Fraenkel, Vocab, 
21, saw,® though it may possibly have come mto Arabic from some 
primitive non Semitic source The word clearly is not Semitic, for 
Heb , Phon D*’ , Aram NQ*’ , and Has Shamra D*’ cannot 
be explained from Semitic material, and the word is a loan word in 
Egyptian , Coptic wjk, ioj^, or and in Akk Aj 3 the 

word occurs in the old poetry and was an early borrowing we cannot 
be absolutely sure that it was not pnmitive, having come into Arabic, 
as into the other Semitic languages, from some autochthonous source 

(Yahud) 

n, 107, 114^, m, 60 , v, 21, 56, 69, 85 , ix, 30 

The Jews 

^ Fraenkel, Fremdw 273 Vollers ZDMO 1 617 li 306 who depend, 
however on a suggestion of Nbldeke 

* Beside the much more common from €lk6viov 

* Cf as Suyuti, Muzhir i 130 and LA xvi 134 

< Adah al Kattb 627 

* Mutaw 66 67 

* So Fraenkel Fremdw 231, quoting Noldeke and cf Gmdi Delle 8ede 673 
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We also find the form mil, 105, 129, 134, and the denominative 
verb u, 59 , iv, 48, etc 

The philologers recognized it as a foreign word, though they 
were uncertam whether to derive it from Hebrew ^ or Persian ^ It is 
curious that anyone should have sought for a Persian origin, and yet 

Addai Sher, 168, accepts the theory, claiming that 


with the meamng ol^^Ll j is from the Pers It is true 

thsLtmSdyast ne Sdyast, vi, 7, we findPhlv P«to,®andmAvestic 

the form Yahud^ but these, hke the of the Christian 

Soghdian texts (cf Jansen’s “ Worterverzeichms ’’ to F W K Muller’s 
Soghdische Texte, p 93), are obviously derived from the Aramaic 
Hirschfeld, Nevj Researches, 27, thinks that Muhammad’s use of the 

verb shows that he got the word from Jewish Aramaic sources,^ 
and not understanding it perfectly, gave it an Arabic etymology by 

connecting it with the root :>U to repent, which is the reason for the 


form beside ^ The fatal objection to this theory, however, is 


that we find the form (S^J^ old poetry,® so that it would have 

been well known m Arabia before Muhammad’s day Horovitz points 

out that m the Qur’an > always means the Jews of Muhammad’s 

day, the Jews of antiqmty being referred to as Banu Israil 

The word NV? occurs m the S Arabian inscriptions (Glaser, 394/5),® 
and Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161 suggests that it came to the Hijaz from the 
South, which IS very possible, though the ultimate origin, of course, 
will be the Jewish 

^ al Jawaliqi Mu arrab 167 as Suyuti Itq 326 al Khafaji 216 

* as Suyu^i Mutaw 47 

’ Salemaim Manichaeische Studien 1 87 and the Paz Zuhud in Shikand OlosBary 
Cf also Henning Mantchaica 111 66 

* So also p 104 Bettrage 16 ff Pautz OffenbaruThg 121 Grunbaum ZDMOp 
xl 286 Horovitz KU 164 Geiger 113 

* ImrulQais xl 7 (Ahlwardt Divans p 141) and see Margoliouth Schweich 

Lectures 79 • See Ryokmans Noms propres, 1 231 299 
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(Yusuf) 

Occurs twenty-two times in Sura xii, elsewhere only in vi, 84, and 
xl, 36 
Joseph 

The early authorities differed as to whether it was an Arabic 
% 

word derived from or a borrowing from Hebrew (ath Tha‘labi, 

Qisas, 75) Zam on xii, 4, m his usual vigorous style combats the theory 
of an Arabic ongm, and al JawaliqI,Afti‘arra5,155, also notes it as foreign ^ 
Geiger, 141, and Sycz, ^igennamen, 26, 27, would take it as a direct 
borrowing from the Heb'^*lOV, but the Syr or Eth*^ 

might equally well have been the source Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 166, on the 
ground that in N Arabia we should expect a form Yusif rather than 
Yusuf would have the name derived from S Arabia If the Muslim 

legends about Dhu Nawas can be trusted, the name would have 

been known in S Arabia, for they tell us that his name was y^ 

fjf The name, however, appears to have been known also 

in the N , for we find a Yusuf b ‘Abdallah b Salam m Usd al Ghdba, 
V, 132 2 One suspects that the name came from Jewish sources rather 
than Christian 


/ ^ / 

y^ (Yunus) 

iv, 161 , VI, 86 , X, 98 , xxxvii, 139 
Jonah 

He IS also referred toas inlxviii, 48, andas J y>i\ 


in xxi, 87 ^ 

Some early authorities endeavoured to derive it from I , but 

Zam on xii, 4, vigorously combats the view that the variant readings 

y^ and y^ given by Jawhari, s v I, provide any ground for 

such a derivation, and al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 155 , al Khafaji, 215, give 
it as foreign 

1 So al Khafa]i 216 and see Sprenger, Leben, ii 336 
* Horovitz KU 164 
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The form of the word is conclusive evidence that it came to 
Muhammad from Chnstian'sources ^ The Heb n3V becomes ’Icumy 
m the LXX and N T , and Sprenger would denve the Arabic form 
directly from the Greek ^ This is hardly hkely, however, from what we 
know of the passage of Bibhcal names into Arabic, and as a matter of 

fact we find the final ^ both in the Eth and m the Chnstian- 

Palestiman which occurs regularly for the Edessene ]iJCLi or 

Gnmme, ZA, xxvi, 166 thinks that m N Arabia we would expect 
a form Yunas and that Yunus is due to S Arabian influence, but there 
is as httle to this as to his similar theory of Yusif and Yusuf The fact 
that the Arm [\n^iuh is from Syr'^ though from the classical 
dialect, would lead us to conclude that the Qur’amc form also came from 
Synac / 

The name was possibly known among the pre Islamic Arabs, though 
the examples collected from the hterature are doubtful ^ 

1 This 18 admitted even by Hirschfeld Beitrage 56 See also Sycz Etgennamen 
48 Horovitz KU 166 Mingana Synac Influence 83 Rudolph Ahhangiglceit 47 
^ Lehen ii 32 and Margohouth hBE x 640 
® Schulthess Lex 82 Christ Palast Fragments (1905) p 122 

* Htibschmann Arm Oramm i 296 

* Passages in Cheikho Nasramya 234 275 276 and see Horovitz KU 155 
JPN 170 



ADDENDA 


p 32, line 3 — ^Unless the Nabataean b is intended to represent 

the Aram , Syr V*>1 (cf Heb nK PinK 

Eth KC«) 


p 94, line 8 — ^Akk u dun turn Rather atunu from Sumenan 
uduna cf Brockelmann, Lexicon Synacum^ 55 b 
A 

p 121, line 7 — It is possible that the Heb DniH, Aram KQnn, 
are borrowed words, and an Egyptian origin has 
been suggested {ZDMG, xliv, 685 , xlvi, 117) 


- 

p 123, hne 5 — PSm 751 gives this as the form in Man 
daean the normal Syriac form is {PSm 696) 

p 179, line 9 — ‘raO The nun must have been pronounced 
originally in this word, as it is from ‘raa See on it 
Fraenkel, Fremdw 133 

p 186, n 1 — Both the noun and the verb are found in this technical 
sense in the old poetry cf al A‘sha, Diwdn (ed Geyer), 
Ixvi, 9 
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82 Suktunuktdvali a well known Sanskrit work on 

Anthology, of Jalha^a, a contemporary of King Krspa 
of the Northern Yadava Dynasty (a d 1247) edited 
by Pandit E Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit Patha^ala, 
Vadtal, 1938 11-0 

II BOOKS IN THE PRESS 

1 Nftfyai^l^stra edited by M Ramaknshna Kavi, 4 vols , 

vol III 

2 Mfinasollftsa or Abhilasitarthacmtamam, edited by G K 

Shngondekar, M A , 3 vols , vol II 

3 Alamkfiramahodadhi a famous work on Sansknt 

Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Suri at the request 
of Munster Vastupala m ad 1226 edited by 
Lalchandra B Gandhi of the Onental Institute, Baroda 

4 Dvftdaftftranayacakra an ancient polemical treatise 

giving a r6sum6 of the different philosophical systems 



with a refutation of the same from the Jam standpoint 
by Mallavadi Sun with a commentary by Simhasuri 
Gam edited by Mum Caturvijayaji 

5 Kl^akalpataru of Laksmidhara, mimster of King 

Govmdachandra of Kanauj , edited by Pnncipal K V 
Rangaswaim Aiyangar, Hindu Umversity, Benares 

6 B^has^ti Smirti, bemg a reconstructed text of the now 

lost work of Brhaspati edited by Principal K V 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu Umversity, Benares 

7 A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS m the Omental Institute 

Baroda compiled by K S Ramaswami Sastn, Srauta, 
Pandit, Onental Institute Baroda, 12 vols , vol II 
(Srauta, Dharma, and Grhya Sutras) 

8 Mftdhavftiiala«KftTnakand[alft a romance in old Western 

Rajastham by Gaijapati, a Kayastha from Anod edited 
by M R Majumdar, M A , LL B 

9 Tattvopaplava a masterly criticism of the opimons of the 

prevailing Philosophical Schools by Jayara^i edited by 
Pandit Sukhalalji of the Benares Hindu Universit}^ 

10 Anekantajayapataka of Hanbhadra Sun (c a n 1 120) 
with his own commentary and Tippanaka by Mum 
chandra the Guru of Vadideva Sun edited by H R 
Kapadia, M A 

1 1 Parama-Saiiihita an authoritative work on the 

Pahcharatra system , edited by Dewan Bahadur S 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, of Madras 

III BOOKS UNDER PREPARATION 

1 Prajhftpftramit&s commentaries on the Prajhapara 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work edited by Prof 
Giuseppe Tucci, 2 vols , vol II 

2 Saktisangama Tantra comprising four books on Kali, 

Tara, Sundarl, and Chhinnamasta edited by B 
Bhattacharyya, Ph D , 4 vols , vols II-IV 

3 N&tyadarpapa introduction in Sanskrit giving an account 

of the antiqmty and usefulness of the Indian drama, 
the different theories on Rasa, and an examination of 
the problems raised by the text, by L B Gandhi, 2 vols , 
vol II 

4 Ourjararfisfivah a collection of several old Gujarati 

Rasas edited by Messrs B K Thakore, M D Desai, 
and M C Modi 

5 Tarkabhft^ft a work on Buddhist Logic, by Moksakara 

Gupta of the Jagaddala monastery edited with a 
Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Embar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal 

6 A Dcsmptive Catalogue of MSS in the Onental Institute, 

Baroda compiled by the Library staff, 12 vols , vol III 
(Smrti MSS ) 






